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PREFACE 


Tuis is an account of the journey of a delegate to the 
Second Pan-Pacific Science Congress, held in Australia, 
at Melbourne and Sydney, in August, 1923. It is not 
a consecutive narrative of what I did day by day. 
It is merely a book of impressions. I spent a month 
in Japan, a week in Chosen, three weeks in sailing 
to Australia, with brief stops in the Philippines, seven 
weeks in Australia, two weeks in Java, and five weeks 
in travelling along the Chinese coast from Canton to 
Shanghai and thence by rail to Peking and Mukden. 
Everywhere I tried to see as much as possible of the 
people, and to live with them rather than in foreign 
hotels. Here I have merely jotted down the things 
that especially interested me, and have tried to explain 
how some of them came to exist. 

In the short time at my disposal, I naturally could 
not engage in elaborate research. Hence I give these 
impressions for what they are worth. If they have 
any value it is primarily because I am a geographer, 
and because I had exceptional opportunities. As a 
geographer I have for many years made it my business 
to travel, to observe, to ask questions, and to interpret 
the results. As to opportunities, in Japan I had the 
rare good fortune to be personally conducted by Mr. A. 
Tsuyusaki, teacher of English in the Fusan Middle 
School. He had translated into Japanese a little book 
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There is much hope for this old world when one can 
find such people among the home-born and the foreign- 
born in Japan, Chosen, Manchuria, China, the Philip- 
pines, Java, and Australia. 
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WEST OF THE PACIFIC 


CHAPTER I 


THE VOYAGE OF A GEOGRAPHER 


5 YOKOHAMA lies more than thirteen degrees 
south of Victoria, the capital of British Co- 
lumbia. Yet on the first day of June, 1923, the 

Empress of Australva, en route from Vancouver to Japan, 
set her course west-northwest at the mouth of Puget 
Sound. Not till she had made four degrees of northing 
did she turn due west, and then only to avoid bumping 
_ into the Aleutian Islands. In going north to go south, 
did the former Von Tirpitz, now a Canadian Pacific 
liner, give us a foretaste of the topsyturviness of the 
Orient? Not from the standpoint of a geographer. To 
him neither the course of the ship nor the life of the 
Orient seems topsyturvy. On a globe stretch a string 
from Puget Sound to Tokyo Bay. It will form part of 
a great circle whose centre is the centre of the earth. 
Such circles are the shortest sailing-routes. Because the 
great circle that includes Vancouver and Yokohama 
happens to lie well north, and because the sun’s heat 
and the rotation of our round earth force the winds, 
currents, and storms to follow certain paths, our route 
was cold, foggy, and unpleasant, but it had the advan- 
tage of being short. 


Day after day, on that northern route, the clouds 
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hung low, the fog-horn tooted, the temperature hov- 
ered between 40° and 50° F. We tried to read on deck, 
but the air was too chilly. Nevertheless, the sea was so 
quiet and our boat vibrated so little that sometimes the 
lady at our table could hardly be persuaded that we 
were moving. After we had passed the Aleutian Islands 
and were running rapidly southwestward a fellow pas- 
senger asked me why they kept taking soundings in 
midocean, and why the sailor heaved up a bucket of 
water at every sounding. What he really did was dip 
up a canvas bucket of sea water and take its tempera- 
ture. No, the ocean did not have a fever. We merely 
wanted to sail where the water was cold. If the tem- 
perature was too high, we shaped our course a little 
farther west toward sterile Kamchatka and the Kurile 
Islands. The cold coastal current, flowing southward 
there, helps a south-bound ship, whereas farther east 
the Japanese current in the opposite direction warms 
things up. But that cold current sets winter in the lap 
of summer. On June 10 we had a morning snow- 
storm in a latitude no higher than that of Chicago. 
The voyage of the Empress of Australia was typical 
of man’s relation to his geographic surroundings. Just 
as it is natural, nay, almost inevitable, that ships should 
follow the shortest route, even though the passengers 
get cold noses when they sit on deck, so it is natural 
that the Japanese should live on rice, have few cows 
and horses, and conquer the Koreans. It is equally 
natural that the northern Chinese should be more 
phlegmatic and conservative than the southern; that 
the Javanese should be a slight, pleasure-loving peo- 
ple; and that laborers should be more efficient and 
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labor-unions more powerful in Australia than in Great 
Britain. 

Our steamer was a good-sized boat of 22,000 tons, 
not so fast as some, but very comfortable. German 
signs still told us how to set the wash-basin “zu” or 
“auf,” and the “imperial suite’? reminded us that all 
good German boats were formerly built with the hope 
that the Kaiser would some day take a trip in them. 
In the first and second classes the ship carried little 
more than a tenth of its full complement of 700 passen- 
gers, in the steerage only 150 out of a possible 950. 
Ours was the least popular trip of the year, for we were 
approaching Asia just as the warm, enervating rainy 
season began. Missionaries and their friends rarely 
want to arrive in Japan or China at this disagreeable 
period; it is not a good time for business; and the 
_ tourist hastens to lands that are cooler, drier, and less 
debilitating. 

Missionaries, business men, tourists—that is the 
right order. On the Canadian Pacific line about forty 
per cent of the first and second class passengers are 
either missionaries or their friends. Another thirty per 
cent are travelling for business purposes. The remain- 
ing thirty per cent are tourists and “miscellaneous.” 
This last term doubtless includes the retired English 
top sergeant, now accountant of a firm that sells pills 
—let us call them liver pills—all over China. 

“The trouble with China,” he said, “is education, 
too much of it. You Americans are to blame. You 
take the Chinese to America, coddle them in your 
homes, and make them believe they’re as good as white 
men. When they come back to China they’re so big- 
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headed that we have to teach them their place. They’re 
all right in their place, but they have no business to 
associate with white men. We have to treat ’em rough, 
and that makes ’em sulky.” 

Another type of passenger was the American business 
man who gets incoherently angry about prohibition. 
How he must browbeat the ‘“‘natives,”’ and how they 
must scorn his lack of self-control! With him belongs 
the shrewd yet curiously ignorant merchant in a Chi- 
nese port where the foreign community consists mainly 
of missionaries. He talked lengthily about the extrav- 
agant luxury of the missionaries, and darkly hinted 
that they get more out of it than is generally known. 
The second charge is true: the missionaries not only 
get salaries of about $1,600 per year for married men 
who could easily get $10,000 in business, but they get 
an immense degree of satisfaction out of their work, 
and out of life in general. Luckily our ship also carried 
high-grade business men, whose views have helped in 
moulding the opinions expressed in this book. 

One significant fact about our passengers was the 
prosperous Japanese merchants who travelled first- 
class, and the Chinese students second-class. This con- 
trast between rich merchants and poor students is more 
or less typical of the difference between Japan and 
China. Japan has achieved a position among the na- 
tions; China is striving for such a position. 

The most intelligent group of passengers was inter- 
ested primarily in missions. One was a delightful old 
lady who had long been president of a girls’ college; 
another a prosperous manufacturer off with wife and 
son for a holiday and a visit to a missionary daughter; 
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a third the supervisor of industrial work among boys 
at a large Y. M. C. A. Another type was represented 
by two Irish Catholic priests from Australia. One, of 
a retiring, thoughtful disposition, was accused by the 
English and Canadian passengers of having been pro- 
German during the war; the other, one of the jolliest 
souls in the world, big, florid, and sociable, was very 
good company as he told a funny story and pinched 
you to emphasize the points. A young woman who 
travels independently to take part in missionary con- 
ferences and special classes represents the same spirit 
as the priests, although the mode of expression is dif- 
ferent. And so does a zoologist whose contribution to 
missions is a life devoted to the scientific study and 
improvement of methods of raising silk. 

Our third-class passengers were a motley gang, clad 
in all sorts of mixtures of Asiatic and European garb. 
They, as well as the Chinese crew, played fan-tan or 
other gambling games day and night. One of them, a 
young Japanese, died of tuberculosis and was buried at 
sea. According to the ship’s officers most of the deaths 
on shipboard are of this same pitiful kind—men who 
know themselves to be near death’s door and try to get 
back to Asia, to die at home. If they are Chinese, their 
bodies are embalmed and carried home; if Japanese, a 
Christian service is read over them and they are com- 
mitted to the deep. No matter how sympathetic the 
officers may be, it is to them a mere case of another 
poor devil gone too soon. Give him a last little dose of 
the West and wish him good luck. That boat of ours, 
with its conflict of East and West, business and study, 
selfishness and altruism, would solve a thousand per- 
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plexing problems if one could see into the hearts of its 
passengers. 

As for myself, I do not know whether the purser 
classed me as “‘business” or “‘miscellaneous.” It was 
my business to go to Australia as a delegate from Yale 
University and the Association of American Geogra- 
phers to the Second Pan-Pacific Science Congress. But 
it is “miscellaneous” to be a professor of geography and 
to have a passport stating that the object of one’s jour- 
ney is “travel and research.”’ The word “research” 
raised a question almost every time my passport was 
examined, but it puts me where I belong. 

While we have been talking of the passengers, the 
Empress of Australia has slipped smoothly forward 
with scarcely a tremor. Two days before reaching 
Japan we went on deck to find that the air had sud- 
denly become warm and sultry. Fishing-boats ap- 
peared, the first of any kind that we had seen since 
leaving Victoria. We were in the current from the 
south which bathes the southern and eastern shores of 
Japan and keeps them warm in winter. 

Next day Japan was in sight. That first view was 
typical. A warm soft rain was falling straight down 
without wind. Through it we dimly saw blue moun- 
tains streaked with bands of pale clouds above a dull 
greenish sea dotted with white sails. But mists rolled 
in and left us solitary once more. Later the air again 
became clearer, and the land was near at hand. No 
mountains were now visible, but great inaccessible 
cliffs, slashed by steep-sided gorges, rose abruptly from 
the water. Behind the cliffs lay a maze of hills. Some 
were covered with trees, mostly pines, which broke the 
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sky-line with their dark clumps and groves, but a larger 
number displayed a paler tint like bushes, or thickets 
of tall, reedy grasses, as I later saw. Everything was 
green, green, green. Even the faces of the cliffs were 
green, except where yellow splashes showed that they 
were actually undermined by the waves. Only in emer- 
ald Ireland have I seen such greenness, but there it is a 
more uniform grassy green. Here it is a varied green- 
ness of trees, bushes, and grasses, covering every slope 
and ranging from almost black to almost yellow. Be- 
tween us and the green hills lay the pearly, misty, mov- 
ing water, and groups of fishing-boats. Little wisps of 
clouds kept forming in the valleys and spreading out as 
bands along the hills, only to rise as shreds and tatters, 
and disappear in the great cloudiness above. But the 
greenness, with its many shades, was what impressed 
- me—the wetness, the pearly mistiness. 

But where is man in all this scene? The boats indi- 
cate an abundant fishing-population. That great head- 
land ends in the fine white column of a modern light- 
house, but where are the houses of the fishermen? See 
that dark-brown patch at the mouth of the valley, with 
a bit of bright green behind it? Look more closely, to 
right and left. There is another and another. They are 
the villages, and the pale-green patches are bits of rice 
land. See how that village stretches out, a thin brown 
line of houses at the base of the cliff. Will not the waves 
of the next typhoon eat it up? Every speck of level 
land seems to be covered with houses or rice fields. 
How can so many people live where there seems to be 
only room for a road ? 

Then the mists and the drizzling rain shut us in once 
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more. The tiresome fog-horn revived its clamor. It 
seemed a useless annoyance out on the mid-Pacific, but 
here it is very necessary; not only fishing-boats, but 
now and again a tug or freighter peeps out of the mist 
and flits away. The mist becomes so thick that we run 
at half speed. It is after lunch, and we are walking on 
deck looking at the whiteness. Suddenly a hill looms 
out of the mist scarcely a quarter of a mile away and 
straight ahead. The officers shout, bells ring, there is 
the sound of running feet, the propellers are reversed, 
and down goes the anchor. Too late! Before the an- 
chor takes hold the great ship comes to a shivering, 
gentle halt, and masses of muddy water boil up around 
our prow. Weare fast aground, shipwrecked you might 
call it, five or six hundred yards from shore. 

We were wise in our choice of a spot for our ship- 
wreck. The only people to be pitied were the com- 
mander, who must bear the blame, and the old lady 
who slept through it all. A few hundred yards away 
we should have hit those jagged rocks just awash far 
out from shore. But here we have only soft mud. We 
are likewise fortunate in being close to a lovely bit of 
Japanese scenery. Directly in front a dainty little gorge 
opens its green jaws, with a bit of yellow cliff on one 
side for variety. A laughing waterfall surely lies hidden 
among the trees. On either side the sea is faced by 
green bluffs, not precipitous like those we saw this 
morning, but far too steep, it would seem, for habita- 
tion. They are shrouded in bushes and trees, among 
which crooked pines bent by the wind are conspicuous. 
Already we are becoming familiar with a large part of 
the elements that make Japanese art so unique—moun- 
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tains, cliffs, clouds, mist, bays, boats, and pearly seas, 
and likewise brooks, waterfalls, dense vegetation, and 
picturesque crooked trees. And we have seen these 
landscapes dimmed almost to black-and-white, as in the 
southern school of Japanese art, mere impressions that 
can be painted in a few strokes—and we have seen 
them bursting into masses of color, full of dainty de- 
tail, as in the northern school. 

Now we see other scenes on which that same art is 
based. A dozen small boats appear as if by magic, and 
a crowd of people is flocking along the shores. In the 
boats the bare brown limbs of fishermen harmonize 
with their blue garments. Here is a man with tight 
white trousers and a blue smock bearing between the 
shoulders a big white circle enclosing white designs. 
His head is swathed in a black cloth, while a white cloth 
-hangs under his chin like a beard. Others have tight 
brown or blue trousers, long blue robes, and dark-blue 
cloths around their heads. More picturesque are the 
mushroom hats, very convenient to shed the rain. 
Here come some more boats, better still. See the grass 
hats like little tents, the dripping grass cloaks like big- 
ger tents, and the grass shelters like little cabins. On 
shore a rapidly gathering crowd displays the long Jap- 
anese kimonos of both men and women, the gay um- 
brellas of oiled paper, and the awkward shuffling gait 
due to wooden clogs. We are not on an uninhabited 
shore, as we at first imagined. Even on these steep 
slopes scores of thickly thatched houses, yellowish or 
blackish in tint, peep out from among the trees. Japan 
is assuredly not only a moist land, a green land, and a 
land of mountains, mists, and seas, but it is densely 
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populated—so densely that one marvels again and 
again. 

Thanks to a rising tide and a slow, steady pull on the 
anchor, which lay well astern of our bow, the steamer 
was afloat and away in a couple of hours. The air was 
clear now, and we did not need the help of two tugs 
which we met steaming promptly to our rescue. So in 
a lovely dull sunset, with one brief blaze of crimson, 
we sailed up Yokohama Bay, past modern lighthouses, 
a modern breakwater, great dry docks and shipyards, 
tugs, huge ocean steamers, and up-to-date wharfs— 
centuries distant from the grass-clad fishermen. 

The next day, and for many days thereafter, I was 
impressed by Japan’s interesting combination of its own 
peculiar qualities and those which belong to all great 
progressive nations. It had been too late to go ashore 
on our arrival. Before breakfast next morning I wan- 
dered around the pier. A jinrikisha man assailed me: 

“One hour, one yen. See many beautiful place.” 

I meant to take a half-hour’s walk, but the Japanese 
are both persuasive and persistent. Moreover, I had 
never ridden in a jinrikisha. 

*“Half-hour, half-yen,” I said, and we made a bar- 
gain. 

He trotted about three minutes, then walked. He did 
not turn back when told to, and stretched the time to 
forty minutes. He wanted one yen, but when I insisted 
that we had made a bargain, he was perfectly polite, 
quiet, and pleasant to deal with. 

During the ride the first thing that struck me was 
the disorderly jumble of bicycles, man-carts, jinrikishas, 
horse-carts, ox-carts, and a few automobiles. As a geog- 
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rapher I ought to have known that in proportion to 
the population bicycles are almost incredibly more 
numerous in Japanese cities than in ours. Who ever 
sees a bicycle on Fifth Avenue? But for every auto- 
mobile in Japan, according to the official figures for 
1920, there are at least a hundred bicycles as well as 
twenty jinrikishas or other man-carts, seven or eight 
ox-carts, and nearly fifty horse-drawn vehicles. Here 
is the grocer’s boy pulling a little cart behind his wheel. 
The Japanese use bicycles to pull trailers and side-cars 
by the thousand. But why do they not make bicycle 
jinrikishas? In hard places the passenger might act as 
an auxiliary engine by lending a leg to an extra pair of 
pedals. 

We Americans think that our street-car system is the 
most highly developed in the world. Perhaps it is, but 
-in Yokohama, and many other Japanese cities, trams 
seem to be as numerous and crowded as among us. It 
is much easier to build tramways than to make streets 
fit for automobiles. Almost everywhere the city streets 
are dreadfully rough; and as for mud, at least during 
the rainy summer, almost no country excels Japan. As 
the jinrikisha men run lightly along, seeming to lean on 
the handles of their jinrikishas, they dodge here and 
there most skilfully to avoid the crowds of people who 
patter along the streets. But they take the mud-holes 
as they come. If they watched them, they would knock 
people over by the score. On summer days when the 
rain falls quietly, helplessly, uninterruptedly, the jin- 
rikisha men take off their close-fitting trousers and 
wear only tights. But they do not remove their cloven 
shoes of black cloth where the big toe is separated from 
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‘the rest. Their dark cloven hoofs, bare legs, and closely 
fitting dark-blue garments suggest His Satanic Majesty. 

Curiously enough, although I had read that the Jap- 
anese wear mitten-like cloth shoes or socks, and leave 
a cleft between the big toe and the others, for the cord 
of the wooden clogs, I had no idea of how noticeable 
this is. The neat white feet of the women, kept well 
out of the mud by wooden clogs, look very dainty, but 
I could not get over their absurd resemblance to the 
feet of white heifers, carefully reared. Nor had I pre- 
viously realized the full usefulness of wooden clogs. 
Something soft, like the cloth shoes, is most appropri- 
ate where people not only sit on the floor but have 
floors made of thick rice matting. The wooden clogs 
are essential to keep the cloth shoes clean, especially 
during the long muddy summer. But how the clogs do 
clank on the stone pavements! In the great crowded 
passage of the railway-station at Tokyo their constant 
clatter and shrill whistle, as they slide on the concrete, 
make a noise like an army of loudly tapping woodpeck- 
ers and a host of shrieking parrots. 

One of the most pleasant features of that first ride in 
old Yokohama before the earthquake was the bright- 
ness and vivacity of the streets. I do not mean merely 
the multitude of gay banners above almost every busi- 
ness street, nor yet the colorful openness of the shops 
where one can see what is going on inside. I mean also 
the great variety in the style of dress among the men, 
and the great variety of color, in spite of uniformity of 
style, in the dress of the women. But most of all the 
streets are bright because of the smiling faces of the 
men, the dainty charm of the women, and the delight- 
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ful vivacity and merriment of the children. A race that 
so excels in these qualities has a tremendous asset. 
One begins to think about dress as soon as one lands 
in Japan. Nowhere else have I seen the men of a single 
race so variously attired. Of course the Near East has 
every sort of garb, but there the differences are largely 
racial. Here all the people are Japanese, but one is 
dressed in a grass hat and coat, and looks like Adam 
soon after the fall. Perhaps he is exchanging courteous 
bows with a man in the latest type of European cuta- 
way. Between these two extremes come a few men 
wearing ordinary European dress and looking well- 
groomed. A much larger number, although dressed in 
European style, look odd to us because their trousers 
are extremely baggy and their shoes much turned up 
at the toes from constant sitting on their knees on the 
floor. A far more attractive type of dress is that of the 
young students, full kimonos of restrained brown tones, 
and of the conservative older men, dressed similarly in 
longer and more old-fashioned but more beautiful ki- 
monos of darker colors. Mingling freely among these 
more elegant types are the working people and coolies 
in tight trousers or barelegged, and wearing short dark- 
blue smocks with large white designs implanted boldly 
between the shoulders. Some wear straw hats, of all 
descriptions, many are hatless, and some wear mush- 
room-like rain-shedders, like miniature umbrellas, some- 
times of black paper, sometimes of straw. But why try 
to describe the indescribable? Japan is in transition, 
and the Japanese are extremely sensible in permitting 
people to wear the dress that best fits their work. That 
is all there is to it. The coolie’s tight trousers, bare legs, 
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and bare shoulders are admirably adapted to his work. 
European clothes are all right for people who sit on 
chairs. If those same people want to sit on the floor, 
those who can afford it substitute kimonos for trousers 
and coats. And delightfully comfortable those kimo- 
nos are for an evening at home, as I can abundantly 
testify. 

Among the Japanese women, as I saw at once in my 
jinrikisha, there is no such variety of dress as among 
the men, but the colors of the gowns and sashes are 
delightful. This reminds me of a day in Tokyo when I 
lost my way. Seeing two men who looked intelligent, 
I addressed them in English. They did not understand, 
but a couple of schoolboys, perhaps sixteen years of 
age, came to the rescue. With characteristic Japanese 
courtesy, they escorted me to the very door of the 
Imperial Hotel. The conversation, as we walked along, 
was slow but steady. 

“Where you come from? How long you stay? How 
you like Japan?” Then, to my surprise, ““How you 
like Japanese women’s kimono ?”’ 

“Very much. [ think it very beautiful.” But I was 
on the wrong tack. 

“We think very bad,” said one of the boys. 

As a matter of fact, the pretty kimono with the pil- 
low behind and the long sash, is so tight around the 
knees that walking is difficult; it is hot around the 
waist, where ten feet of sash have to be taken care of; 
and the sash is usually bound much too tight in order 
to hold up the full skirt. Even so, the skirt gets wet in 
the steady rains. So there is a movement on foot to 
change the dress of women and children. Among the 
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women it goes slowly, and I did not see’a dozen Japa- 
nese women in foreign dress. Those few did not look 
anything like so charming as the vast majority of their 
sisters. A Japanese college boy at whose house I stayed 
summed up my idea, although he expressed it differ- 
ently: 

“Japanese womans not can ever look well in Europe 
woman’s dress. They too short, and have fat legs.” 

Thus far the women do not seem inclined to change. 
But go to Japan quickly, before the modern tendency 
to dress little children in European style makes much 
headway. The Japanese children in their bright kimo- 
nos and sashes are one of the most charming things in 
the whole world. 

After my first jinrikisha ride with its wealth of new 
impressions, I waited an hour for my companion, a 
typically Japanese occurrence. He had spent the night 
with friends, which is also typical, for few people are 
more ready to entertain their friends, and few have 
such a capacity for making and remembering a great 
host of friends. While we are waiting I may as well 
give my final impressions of Japanese promptness. 
Japanese standards are different from ours. They be- 
lieve that politeness, friendliness, and the enjoyment of 
the good things of life are more important than slavish 
obedience to the clock. The first English person whom 
I met, a clerk at Cook’s office, summed the matter up 
when I asked if something could be done before I left 
Tokyo: 

“Where do you think you are? You’re not in Amer- 
ica. It takes two days to get a letter eighteen miles 
—from Yokohama to Tokyo.” 
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Here is a good example of what happens again and 
again. I had agreed to address the students at a gov- 
ernment college at three-thirty one afternoon. That 
morning the principal and some other good friends 
took me to visit a factory. We had lunch in the clean 
restaurant where food is supplied to the whole force 
from the president downward, but there was some 
delay, and when we rose from the table it was time 
to start. Twice I suggested that we go; the principal 
mildly seconded the suggestion. But we were led 
back to the office, where we discussed certain interest- 
ing but by no means essential topics. At my third 
suggestion our chief conductor smiled in the pleasant 
Japanese way and said. 

“Oh, no. We'll get there on time. Half past three 
means four.” 

When we arrived at the school the boys had been 
waiting forty minutes, but no one seemed to think any- 
thing of it. 

Another time, I was scheduled to talk at a boys’ 
school. When the hour arrived we were looking at an 
art collection, but I proposed to leave. 

“Aren’t you enjoying yourself?’ was the query. 
“Yes? Then they can go ahead with the regular school 
work and have the lecture to-morrow.” 

The man in charge of the arrangements said this 
solely to prolong my enjoyment. Nevertheless it cost 
me a precious day, for I was delayed that much in my 
journey. 

Another time we were spending a delightful evening 
at a club outside Osaka. Every one knew that the 
friend to whom half past three means four was planning 
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to take a night train for Tokyo, and would lose a whole 
day if he missed it. In due time he suggested that we 
start, but the others introduced new topics in the for- 
mal but pleasant way so common in Japan, and each 
new topic had to be discussed. When it was finally 
decided to start, we hurried, but we just missed a sub- 
urban train, and reached the railroad-station ten min- 
utes too late for the Tokyo train. 

This sort of thing is common. The J apanese are not 
prompt like Occidentals. Or perhaps it is fairer to say 
that courtesy is a greater virtue than promptness, and 
there is no discourtesy in being late. I wonder how 
far the long, hot, humid summers really make the 
Japanese slow. But the Japanese trains are practically 
always on time, much more so than ours, although 
they do not go so fast. Moreover, the Japanese are 
quick and prompt compared with most of the people of 
Asia. 

What curious creatures we are! I knew about Japa- 
nese railroad-cars. Indeed on the steamer I had read a 
humorous account of them. Yet I was surprised when 
I first entered a second-class car en route from Yoko- 
hama to Tokyo. You can tell a second-class car by the 
horizontal blue band along its length, the third-class 
band being red, and the first white. Inside a typical 
second-class car the long seats, upholstered in blue 
plush, run lengthwise, as in our older street-cars. I sud- 
denly realized why Europeans who are used to com- 
partments feel that their privacy is invaded when they 
travel in our cars where a hundred and twenty people 
all sit together without partitions. Why should twenty 
people sit opposite me and watch my every movement 
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for hours? But doubtless I watched them more than 
they watched me. In that first car two stout matrons 
were feeding themselves and their cunning babies, two 
or three years old. How they did cuddle those babies, 
just as every one does in Japan! I looked with less in- 
terest at two or three men, one in a black robe who 
promptly went to sleep. The Japanese seem to sleep 
most of the time on the trains. In spite of their love 
of beauty, very few pay much attention to the scenery, 
but the arrangement of the seats makes that difficult. 
More interesting was a tall young girl, possibly a geisha, 
with a splendid arrangement of her black hair in a crest 
above and two big puffs on the sides. Before she left 
the train she took out little sheets of powdered paper, 
and mopped her face as nonchalantly as any flapper. 
Even without her powder she was quite fair. The Jap- 
anese do not impress me as being especially yellow. 
Our train that day was fairly well filled, but no one 
seemed to think of moving to make room for others. 
On the contrary, each seemed determined to spread 
himself and his baggage over as much space as possible. 
Yet if any one was asked to move, he did it most cour- 
teously and cheerfully. 

Japanese courtesy is a theme upon which one may 
well dilate. I remember two attractive young women 
and a little girl who sat opposite me in a railway wait- 
ing-room. I did not quite approve of the way they lit- 
tered the concrete floor with the pits and skins of the 
yellow loquats that they were eating, but every one else 
does it. They had evidently been noticing my queer 
appearance. Then, because it was hot, I took off my 
hat. The sight of my outlandishly high pale forehead, 
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ana bald head, together with my curious features and 
blue eyes was too much for them. They burst into irre- 
pressible laughter, and nearly choked, trying to stifle 
it. A few minutes later, when their train was called, 
they apologized. With a pretty smile and the daintiest 
of bows, but without a word, they placed in my hands 
the best that remained of their fruit. Little things like 
that, which the Japanese do almost instinctively, atone 
for almost anything. 

One more first impression, and we may consider our- 
selves as really in Japan. In spite of what I have said 
about greenness, it seems to me that Japan is green on 
top and bare underneath. I remember a beautiful gar- 
den in Tokyo, lovely with azaleas and irises and shaded 
by pines and other trees. Stone paths wind among the 
trees and encircle a tiny hill and miniature lake most 
‘delightfully. So much is crowded into half an acre that 
it holds one’s attention for hours. Nevertheless, I 
missed our lovely turf with its clean-cut edges. In place 
of turf, there were bits of damp bare ground, patches of 
moss, and lowly liverwort. It reminded me of the coal- 
producing times in geology, and of college days when I 
walked six miles up Rock River to find the rare liver- 
wort under a sandy ledge. 

The Japanese streets as well as the gardens seem un- 
finished to a European. Even in Tokyo, before the 
earthquake, there were only a few bits of sidewalk. 
Miles and miles of city streets show no hint of any plan 
to separate pedestrians from vehicles. The streets are 
dug up on every side, and the majority are rough and 
have a relatively disorderly look. Curiously enough, 
few people take much responsibility for the streets out- 
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side their own grounds, no matter how fine the grounds 
may be. Although the Japanese are proverbial for pub- 
lic spirit and for their artistic temperament, this does 
not seem to apply to the streets. Love of beauty is not 
love of order. Among the Japanese the love of beauty 
sticks out everywhere, but the love of order is far more 
highly developed in England and Holland. 

There is much more to this, I believe, than appears 
on the surface. The Japanese are artists from first to 
last. They let themselves be late ofttimes because they 
do not want to destroy the beauty of social intercourse; 
they see the beautiful banners, the dainty children, and 
the smiling faces, but overlook the rough muddy streets 
with their ragged edges; they enjoy the lovely scenery 
of a miniature garden and are unconscious that the 
ground is rough and weedy; and most of all they say 
things, or refrain from saying things, in a way that some 
foreigners count as deceitful, but they do it simply be- 
cause, according to their code, it is a mistake to destroy 
a state of contentment or harmony when once it is 
established. 

Here is an example. One day in a Buddhist temple 
I wandered into an area reserved for the priests. Did 
the priest who noticed me make me feel that I had 
made a mistake? Far from it. With a gracious gesture 
he led me beyond a railing, and showed me the best 
point of view in the temple. I saw what he meant, but 
I did not feel embarrassed. Indeed, I felt as if he had 
honored me. 

Here is another example. During my whole journey 
in Japan I was personally conducted by my good friend 
and mentor, Mr. Tsuyusaki, as explained in the Preface. 
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Mr. Tsuyusaki is a teacher of English, but because he 
used one of my geographical books in his classes and 
translated it into Japanese, I inferred that he taught 
geography. When we were invited to a dinner with 
some Japanese geographers, soon after our arrival in 
Tokyo, I spoke of him as a geographer. The others 
may have known that I was wrong, but no one told 
me so. That would have made me uncomfortable. 
Later we often talked about geography, and Mr. Tsu- 
yusaki was very anxious to increase his knowledge of 
that branch of learning. Nevertheless, to this day I 
should have supposed that he taught geography, had it 
not been that he began talking of his English classes 
when we reached his own school at Fusan. 

The enemies of Japan may say that this illustrates 
the deceptiveness of the Japanese. But the enemies of 
-America might equally well say that it illustrates the 
stupid self-confidence of the Americans. I had drawn 
a wholly unwarranted inference, and if I chose to act 
upon it, I had only myself to blame if it got me into 
embarrassment. Now the actual fact was that both of 
us acted strictly according to the best practice in our 
own countries. Among Americans there is a sort of 
tacit understanding that in such cases we will set one 
another right, even at the expense of embarrassment. 
Among the Japanese the understanding is that the 
least embarrassment will be caused if such mistakes 
are ignored until accidental circumstances clear them 
up. In the case in question I cannot see how our meth- 
od would really have been a bit better than that of the 
Japanese. In fact I should have been much more em- 
barrassed to be set right at a dinner than to be set right 
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alone with Mr. Tsuyusaki when there was no occasion 
even to tell him that I realized my mistake. There is 
more than one good way of accomplishing a great many 
useful ends. 


CHAPTER II 


A WALK IN THE RICE-FIELDS 


HEN he met me at the steamer, Mr. Tsuyu- 
saki brought an invitation to visit some of 
his relatives in the peninsula of Chiba, east 

of Tokyo Bay, a district rarely visited by foreigners. I 
accepted at once, and should have liked nothing better 
than to spend a week in the proposed visits. Fearing, 
however, that the invitation was given out of courtesy, 
and that my presence might embarrass my hosts, I said 
that three nights would be the limit. It so happened 
that various events postponed our departure from 
-Tokyo. That made Mr. Tsuyusaki fear that I did not 
want to go. So he considerately proposed to shorten 
our stay to one night. I reluctantly compromised on 
two, still fearing that I might embarrass his friends. 
At the end of our three days’ trip, with its two nights 
in Japanese houses, we both were enthusiastic. 

“T wish we had known how pleasant it would be,” 
said Mr. Tsuyusaki. “TI should have liked to take you 
to many others of my friends, and we could have spent 
a most pleasant week.” 

“‘T wish we had known,” said I, “for a week like this 
would have given me more pleasure and more knowl- 
edge than three months in a city hotel.” 

But we did not know. We were both trying our best 
to make the other comfortable, but he did not yet real- 
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how easily some of them can conform to foreign cus- 
toms. And I did not realize how extremely hospitable 
and friendly the Japanese are when once they accept 
you as a friend. A certain amount of intimate contact 
was needed before we could persuade ourselves of these 
things. If Japan and America only knew each other © 
better, they would have much more faith in one an- 
other’s sincerity. 

On the way to our visits we took the train from 
Tokyo eastward through flat rice lands, and then south- 
ward through a pretty country of low hills. After two 
hours and a half we left the train at a small station and 
took a three-seated Ford car with worn bulging tires, 
paying six cents a mile. The middle seat was extremely 
low with almost no back and still less space for legs. 
On our return the car contained twelve persons and a 
baby, in addition to a fat man who rode a little way on 
the running-board. The road was so narrow, winding, 
and shaded that I speculated on what would happen if 
we met another car. But there was no other car. When 
there is, there will probably be an accident, and then 
good rice land will have to be taken to widen the road. 
Riding in an automobile in Japan is always exciting. 
In the city the streets are crowded with pedestrians as 
well as bicycles and jinrikishas. No one looks out for 
automobiles, because they are so scarce. When the 
people hear the constantly tooting horns, they do not 
hurry in the least. The Japanese chauffeurs are amaz- 
ingly skilful in worming their way through crowds. 
The cars, however, are not well kept up. They rattle 
and squeak and groan. I had to take three taxis one 
day to go three miles. The first two broke down. 
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Our destination in the three-seated Ford was the 
home of a college friend of Mr. Tsuyusaki’s. He manu- 
factures soy, a sort of bean sauce which the Japanese 
dote on, but which few foreigners like until they eat 
enough to acquire the taste. On arriving at his house 
we were directed to the mill in the back yard. When 
our presence was announced, the manufacturer emerged 
from the dark, odoriferous interior, stark naked except 
for a loin-cloth—a splendidly built sturdy specimen of 
a man. Without apparently noticing me, and with 
merely a “Wait a minute,” or some such thing, to my 
companion, he went to a pump in the yard, washed 
himself, and put on a shirt. Then he greeted Mr. Tsu- 
yusaki, but not me, and invited us to sit down in the 
house, where his wife soon brought tea most graciously. 
Presently he emerged once more dressed in a silk ki- 
-mono and with the appearance of being what he was, 
a prosperous business man and leading citizen. Then 
we were formally introduced. The whole affair was a 
revelation not only of good manners but of good sense, 
and of a certain fundamental rural strength which we 
are fast losing. 

So far as manners are concerned, our host was theo- 
retically invisible when he first emerged. In the same 
way he was supposedly still invisible to me at his second 
appearance. Only when he was fully dressed was he 
ready to meet strangers, and only then did I see him. 
Of course it is rude for me to tell all this, but I am try- 
ing to explain something to Americans, and I am sure 
my Japanese readers are too polite to notice what I 
am doing, even if I get it wrong. Now as to good sense. 
A soy mill is damp, dirty, and spattery. Wheat is first 
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ground coarsely and half roasted, and then boiled with 
beans. The mixture is permitted to sour for about three 
days. I can testify that its taste becomes pretty poor. 
Next it is put in brine for a year and a half in huge 
hogsheads, about ten feet across and twelve feet high. 
These are frequently stirred—in summer twice a day. 
We saw two other naked men walking on top of the 
casks and doing the stirring in a dark, damp, smelly 
shed. When the mess is ready it is put in bags, the 
liquor is pressed out, and boiled to concentrate it. The 
stirring is done with long poles, and is very dirty work 
because the fermenting soy is apt to spatter, and the 
poles are sure to be smeary. The workers can wear 
either extremely filthy, ill-smelling clothes, or practi- 
cally none. Our method would be the first, which is 
both expensive and unpleasant; the Japanese adopt 
the second, which is better by almost every standard. 

The Japanese adapt their dress to their occupations 
to a remarkable degree. So accustomed are they to the 
sight of people of both sexes in all stages of undress 
that they think little about it. They are as oblivious 
of deficiencies of dress as we are of the predicament of 
a guest who tips over a glass of water at a formal din- 
ner. The principle in the two cases is identical; the 
difference is that the Japanese vastly surpass us in the 
logical way in which they apply it. 

The educated soy-manufacturer illustrates not only 
good manners and good sense in dress but the relative 
strength of the rural districts in the United States and 
Japan. He is one of twenty university graduates or 
men with an equivalent education in a little country 
village of only about a thousand people. Because 
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Japan’s industrial organization is as yet less complex 
than ours, many substantial men like the soy merchant 
still remain in the villages, work with their hands, and 
bring up large families. Our similar people tend to rush 
to the cities, marry late, and have few children, so that 
their families die out in a few generations. Thus our 
substantial middle class is fast disappearing, while 
Japan’s is almost intact. 

When we left the soy merchant we took the train to 
the fishing village of Katsuura. Arriving there about 
sunset, we were met at the railway station by a smiling 
servant and coolie, and taken to a house attached to a 
Shinto temple. Before we had been seated many min- 
utes on the clean thick rice mats of the eight-mat guest- 
room, our host came in. I was not introduced, how- 
ever, until long explanations had been made to Mr. 
-Tsuyusaki as to the whereabouts of his brother-in-law, 
whom we had expected to find occupying the house. 
Then our host was introduced as another priest belong- 
ing to the same Shinto sect as the brother-in-law. Our 
host, so he said, joined the sect and became a priest 
because Buddhism promises nothing for the future ex- 
cept Nirvana and holds out no hope to the world, 
while Shinto promises a better world now and leads its 
followers to work for others. His sect is something like 
Christianity, but he prefers it to Christianity because 
it is Japanese, while Christianity is foreign. The sect 
was founded about eighty years ago by a woman. A 
professor of comparative religions at the Imperial Uni- 
versity called her the Japanese Mrs. Eddy, but of 
deeper piety and character. 

After a cup of tea we were told that the bath was 
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ready. Did I wish to use it? Of course I did. Mr. 
Tsuyusaki told me afterward that when he saw me 
begin at once to undress and put on the Japanese ki- 
mono offered by my host, he knew that I “understood 
perfectly Japanese ways.” What matter if the door 
and shutters are wide open? The bathroom at the 
back of the house contained the regulation deep wooden 
tub, or low hogshead, full of scalding water and with a 
fire-box on one side. Mine host’s servant scrubbed my 
back. He left the bathroom door as well as the win- 
dows wide open, two men and two women were walking 
around in the yard, and one woman brought more hot 
water during the preliminaries. But what of it? After 
the bath I dressed again in the kimono, and sat down 
cross-legged in comfort, instead of being tormented by 
tight trousers binding over my knees. All this did not 
embarrass my host and his family, because they were 
used to it. It did not embarrass me, for up to a certain 
point my motto has long been “When at Rome, do as 
the Romans do.” Afterward it was a great help to have 
Mr. Tsuyusaki say to all sorts of people: “Don’t worry 
about Doctor Huntington. Just do things as you al- 
ways do. He likes Japanese ways.” 

After the bath the priest talked about his work. He 
gave the impression of being a very kindly man who 
does a good deal for others. We had a regulation Jap- 
anese meal, typical of the coast villages. There were 
four kinds of fish, some bean-cake soup, radish pickle, 
soy sauce in which to dip the fish, and plain rice, quite 
gluey. After you finish your rice they regularly give 
you tea, or more often hot water, in the same bowl. It 
was my first attempt at chop-sticks since 1905, but then 
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I had no proper teacher. At Katsuura the priest and 
the rest joined me in laughing most merrily at my awk- 
wardness. 

The family of the priest was at his farm. He was 
cared for by an old man servant and two elderly maid 
servants. The man sat a little behind his master, the 
older woman farther back, and the younger woman 
merely looked in at the door. All took a share in the 
conversation, but only rarely and most respectfully on 
the part of the servants. Everywhere that I went in 
Japan the servants seemed to share in the family life 
far more than with us and to be correspondingly more 
careful and solicitous for their masters. 

I slept that night, as I often did later, dressed in a 
Japanese kimono, lying on the rice-straw mats upon a 
thin mattress, with a quilted kimono over me. As my 
companion slept in the same room, and I wanted to do 
everything in Japanese style, the screens were all shut. 
It was a cool night with a breeze from the Pacific, but 
I was too warm. That was the trouble other nights. 

During our conversation that evening a question was 
raised as to why Americans are so squeamish about ex- 
posing their bodies. I said that our racial habits were 
formed in a climate so cool that people practically al- 
ways want to be clothed even in summer. In Japan, on 
the contrary, the long summer is so hot and humid that 
it is most uncomfortable to wear clothes when one is 
making much exertion. One becomes dripping wet with 
perspiration, and one’s clothes soon become offensive. 
On the other hand, the winters are cool. Hence, the 
Japanese acquire habits like those of the tropics in sum- 
mer and like ours in winter. My own experience makes 
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me think that the differences in such matters are not 
nearly so deep-seated as we suppose. For instance, in 
Japan the peasant women carry their babies on their 
backs and swing them around and nurse them in pub- 
lic, even when walking in the streets. In a third-class 
car one can rarely ride far without seeing a baby get- 
ting a meal. At first one notices it, but after a few days 
it becomes so commonplace that one pays no attention. 
I wonder whether the Japanese method of being either 
wholly dressed or frankly undressed, and hence to be 
ignored, is not better than ours. It would doubtless 
benefit us both physically and morally if we could freely 
expose at least our arms and legs, thus getting the 
highly important therapeutic effect which has now been 
proved to come from direct sunlight, at least in middle 
and high latitudes. 

The next day was packed with interesting experi- 
ences. First we took a walk through the main street to 
the seashore. Then we went along the shore to a point 
where the houses, after being reduced to a single line, 
are crowded out by great vertical cliffs such as we had 
seen from the Empress of Australia. Along the shore a 
genuine stench arises from decaying fish heads, entrails, 
and other remains thrown out with the bones to rot 
and be converted into fertilizer. The economy of the 
Japanese in saving every possible bit of fertilize® is 
admirable, but in order to appreciate it one needs to 
get used to the smells in infancy. 

In spite of the smells, this sinuous, bold shore with 
the occasional sheltered bays is marvellously pictur- 
esque. Climbing a steep, winding path, we found our- 
selves in one of those lovely bits of scenery which are 


The fishing village of Katsura where it is shoved into the sea by the cliffs 
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distributed in marvellous profusion all over Japan. If 
such places are jewels, Japan is like a garment almost 
completely incrusted with lovely patterns made of 
pearls, sapphires, turquoises, emeralds, and diamonds, 
but not rubies, whereas the United States is a garment 
which has merely a necklace, a girdle, and a jewelled 
hem. Our path in that day’s gem ended in a little field 
near the top of a high hill. The exploring fever being 
aroused, we pressed on through wet reedy grass higher 
than our heads to where some trees surround a pictur- 
esque little shrine. A few feet away we pushed the 
grass aside and drew back for fear of death. Three or 
four hundred feet almost vertically below us lay the 
seashore. When the tide is high one could almost drop 
a pebble into the water. Now it was low enough so 
that several little square tanks were visible. They ap- 
pear to be about as big as small living-rooms, and are 
cut in solid rock which is just awash at ordinary high 
tides. For generations or centuries they have been used 
to store surplus fish when the catch is large. 

The thickness and size of the grasses and the way 
in which they cut our hands made me understand 
why Japan has so few domestic animals. The delicate 
mouths and stomachs of horses, cows, and sheep can- 
not stand such forage. Only in the high mountains, 
and in the north, does the grass make good pasturage. 
Rice straw likewise is bad for most domestic animals, 
and as all the arable land is needed to raise crops for 
human food, it is impossible to raise many animals. 
This is one of Japan’s serious handicaps. The govern- 
ment and private individuals are making strenuous 
efforts to introduce good domestic animals, but it is 
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hard to see how they can succeed in raising many, un- 
less new types of grass can be introduced. 

At a later stage of my journey I saw the lovely Japa- 
nese deer wandering in the great park at Nara and keep- 
ing the coarse grass eaten off so that it forms a real 
lawn. The deer are so tame that they eat out of one’s 
hand. In fact, a large portion of their food is bread 
given them by visitors. On the island of Miyajima I 
saw the same kind of deer, but there they were running 
wild over rough mountains in the midst of a thick for- 
est interspersed with coarse grasses like those described 
above. I wonder why deer have never been used for 
meat and leather on any large scale. Of course they are 
hunted, but might it not be possible to protect them on 
some of the uncultivated mountainous tracts which 
form three-fourths of Japan? If they were fed at cer- 
tain seasons, and during years when wild food is scarce, 
they might perhaps thrive in large numbers and form 
an important source of meat. 

After we had peeped through the grasses at wonder- 
ful views of the sea to the north, east, and south, and 
of wooded hills to the west, we went down to the beach 
again. Some deeply tanned fishermen dressed only in 
loin-cloths took us in their boat while they rowed in a 
semicircle and cast a net about a mile long. The rope 
attached to one end of the net had been fastened on 
shore; the other end was brought back to meet it. 
Meanwhile a crowd of perhaps one or two hundred 
men, women, and, especially, children had gathered on 
the beach. One gang, the majority of whom seemed to 
be volunteers, tugged away on one rope and a second 
on the other. Starting at the edge of the water, they 
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walked slowly inland for one or two hundred feet and 
then came back to get a new hold. Finally the net be- 
came so contracted that the fish began jumping out in 
spite of the men who waded far out and splashed be- 
side the net to keep them in. Fishing must be an ex- 
citing life, for every time the net comes in it is a gamble 
as to how many fish there will be. This time the haul 
was only moderate, but the variety extraordinary. 
How the children did enjoy it, rushing around and 
picking up little fish of the prettier colors, while the 
older people methodically sorted out the different kinds 
and then put all the little ones in a big basket. That 
seems to me wasteful, for it must ultimately deplete the 
supply. Mr. Tsuyusaki bought two baskets of the best 
of the fish and took them as a present to his brother. 
Such presents are very acceptable in Japan. 

_ After the net was drawn we had another meal, and 
took the train a few miles to the village of Mr. Tsuyu- 
saki’s parents-in-law. There we had a delightful time, 
conversing with the father-in-law, a retired rice mer- 
chant, and with his keen quick little wife, and also look- 
ing at gardens. One’s admiration grows as he sees what 
a vast amount of beauty and art is concentrated in a 
few square feet of ground. The little garden at which 
we looked while drinking our tea has flowers that bloom 
at every season. Its pear-trees are trained on trellises 
just high enough to make a flat arbor from which the 
fruit hangs temptingly down. Each pear is put in a 
bag, by the way, te keep it from insects. Each branch 
of the pine-trees was carefully tied to a bamboo to make 
it stand out straight. It takes a man’s time for a week 
to manicure each of the small pine-trees in the autumn. 
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Not only do the branches have to be trimmed, but the 
old needles are picked out. 

On leaving the train we gave our baggage, except our 
brief cases and my camera, to the conductor to be put 
off at the next station. Oh, yes, we also took our um- 
brellas, for it was the rainy season. Being free from 
baggage, we started from the father-in-law’s house about 
two o’clock and walked perhaps five miles to the farm- 
house where Mr. Tsuyusaki grew up. I have always 
been fond of walking, but I know of no place where it 
is more delightful than in Japan. Even where the land 
is almost flat, as in the present case, there is an as- 
tonishing variety. Bamboo thickets, pine groves, rice- 
fields, formal gardens, orchards, and picturesque people 
wading around in the rice-fields or walking along the 
road; a bridge, where a crowd of small boys are swim- 
ming and where Mr. Tsuyusaki says that the boys of 
his village and the next used sometimes to meet for a 
good fight. 

At the old farmhouse, set in a grove of magnificent 
trees, we found Mr. Tsuyusaki’s brother with his dim- 
pled wife and baby girl, and also Mr. Tsuyusaki’s son, 
a bright boy of nine years who has lived there since the 
death of his mother. With the boy and his uncle we 
visited the house of a pleasant young Buddhist priest 
whom we had previously met on the train. He seems 
to be typical of Buddhist priests in being more worldly 
and less intellectual than the Shinto priests. He took 
us to his temple, and again we found a setting of mag- 
nificent trees. Such trees are the glory of Japan. The 
floor of the temple, as we walked around it in our stock- 
inged feet, was very neat, but the higher levels were 
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dusty and not well cared for. That is the case in prac- 
tically every Japanese temple that I saw. 

From the temple we were led a few hundred yards to 
another interesting spot. The brother had in his hand 
a bag of rice, given him by his wife as we left the old 
farm. Now, as we walked along the path in front of the 
temple and turned to the right into a grove of splendid 
great trees, a bunch of about forty joss-sticks was pulled 
out. We found ourselves in a cemetery. 

“My wife’s grave,” said Mr. Tsuyusaki, as we 
stopped beside a group of sticks and streamers with 
some bowls at the base. ‘‘She died at Fusan, but we 
brought the body here.” 

Without more ado the priest took his station in front 
of the grave and about fifteen feet away. The rest, 
including myself, took positions around the grave. 
The joss-sticks were lighted, and we each set some of 
them erect in the earth; the rice was strewn in little 
heaps close by. Then the priest read some prayers, and 
I was asked to take a photograph, although rain had 
begun to fall. The ceremony was beautiful and appro- 
priate. It was a great compliment to be taken to the 
grave. I was especially impressed by the fact that 
absolutely no explanations were given me beforehand as 
to any affairs connected with the family. Such reticence 
seems to be the rule in Japan in respect to all sorts of 
affairs. The person who is in charge of arrangements 
tells the others only as much as is necessary to guide 
their conduct. Other things come to light as the time 
arrives. This may be a result of feudalism with its in- 
sistence on absolute loyalty to one’s superiors, but it 
goes deeper than that, and we shall discuss it later. 
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Leaving the grave, the small boy and his father said 
good-by so quietly that I was surprised. Then in the 
rain the father and I walked another five miles. At 
first we were on a road that is broad for Japan, about 
eight feet wide. It wound along the edge of the rice- 
fields, where scores of people, women as well as men, 
were wading in the water below and the rain above, 
deftly setting out young rice plants. Then it crossed the 
fields to the other side of the valley and began to wind 
among the hills. Gradually, although it was a main line 
of communication, the road narrowed until at the head 
of the valley, where we crossed a rough, steep, slippery 
divide, it became the merest trail. Nevertheless it is 
so important that a deep cutting in the solid rock has 
been made to avoid a steep grade. The next day on 
just such a trail we found a tunnel. Throughout Japan 
most of the main roads are not wide enough for two 
wagons to pass, and many are not wide enough for a 
single vehicle. In fact before we reached our journey’s 
end that night we were walking on narrow ridges of 
mud only a foot wide, where a misstep would have sent 
us into mud and water up to our knees. Where the 
dikes had been newly plastered with mud the walking 
was quite ticklish, for the rain still fell steadily. I was 
surprised that I minded the rain so little. I really 
enjoyed the gentle downpour and the lovely changing 
character of the vistas of misty green hills. 

At the end of our walk we reached the house of Mr. 
Tsuyusaki’s brother-in-law, a prosperous farmer, who is 
also a Shinto priest and vice-bishop of the sect already 
described. He visits fourteen temples each month, 
spending two days at each. 
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“He is a very good man,” said my companion, “full: 
of good works. Generally he is very silent, but after he 
has had some cups of saki, he talks very interestingly. 
We will try to get him to talk.” 

As a matter of fact he talked that night without 
much help and seemed to justify his brother-in-law’s 
admiration. The attitude toward alcohol here is about 
as it was in America a hundred or more years ago. 
Almost everybody drinks, and very few question the 
wisdom of it. 

Before we had our talk with the priest we made a call 
on a sister who lives close by. She served us with tea 
and a sort of egg-nog made by pouring hot water on a 
raw egg and adding sugar. Her husband is a great 
hunter and fisherman, for that type is common in 
Japan. We did not see him, for he was off fishing. Here 
is the way his character was disclosed: 

“In summer, even if you come in the time of rice- 
planting, he will often offer you some eels. In winter 
he will generally offer you a pheasant or a rabbit.” 

While we were drinking our egg-nog there was an 
interruption. The younger brother, with whom we had 
visited the temple, had been to the railroad station to 
get the fish which we had bought the day before. With 
him was Mr. Tsuyusaki’s son once more. They must 
have walked seven or eight miles, and the fish were 
quite heavy, but the Japanese country people are great 
walkers. That night, as on many others, I again took 
a bath in a wooden hogshead with the doors of the dark 
bath-shed open. I slept in a native kimono on the floor, 
but not a trace of fleas or other insects did I experience 
then or later. 
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The next morning we got up about five, after a good 
sleep, leaving the small boy where he had lain all night 
beside his father. Breakfast was waiting for us, and I 
enjoyed it. After all it is not hard to eat with chop- 
sticks. Japanese food is soft. It is perfectly polite to 
drink one’s soup from a bowl, and to shove unruly bits 
into one’s mouth with one’s chop-sticks. Rice is regu- 
larly shoved in in that way. Fish can be broken up with 
chop-sticks quite easily. It is astonishing to see how 
cleverly a Japanese can take the skin off a fish, pick out 
the bones, and pick up even the smallest bits of food 
with only the slightest motion of his fingers. Of course 
no one who knows how to use chop-sticks ever takes one 
in one hand and one in the other. That is much more 
crude than eating with a knife would be among us. 
After breakfast we walked six miles back to the old 
farm, and then to another railroad station, where our 
bags were waiting. The walk in the moist but not 
rainy morning was charming. I can imagine few things 
more pleasant than a tramp of several weeks, with a 
good Japanese friend, among the rice-fields and hills of 
Japan. 

As we walked along, Mr. Tsuyusaki told me that the 
province of Chiba not only is a centre of reformed and 
progressive religion, as we had seen in the strong yet 
gentle idealism of our two priestly hosts, but is re- 
nowned for its scientists and men of learning. He sug- 
gested that the province ranks high because it is the 
third richest rice region in Japan, but the other rice 
regions do not produce such competent men. Niigata, 
on the west coast of central Japan, stands first in rice, 
and is said to have produced a good many leaders in 
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business, but not in other lines. Aichi, a region near 
Nagoya, on the south coast, east of Kyoto, stands 
second in rice, but has no special fame for eminence. 

Having written books on climate and health, I natur- 
ally wonder how much these factors may have to 
do with the matter. Niigata is notoriously hot and 
malarial in summer, and hence not only debilitating but 
unpleasant, so that people who can afford to do so tend 
to move away. Aichi is not malarial, nor is it so hot as 
Niigata, but its summers are long and trying, ocean 
winds do not blow freely, and they come from the south 
and are very damp. Chiba, on the contrary, is relatively 
cool in summer, because its strong breezes come from 
the east and bring some of the coolness of the broad 
open Pacific, instead of the warmth of the coastal cur- 
rent from the south, as at Aichi. Formerly I supposed 
that in such cases the direct effect of the climate was the 
main factor. Now I am inclined to think that natural 
selection is equally important. That is, if a place like 
Chiba has some special advantages such as a combina- 
tion of fine rice-land and a relatively invigorating cli- 
mate, it little by little attracts competent people. 
Naturally the descendants of such people include many 
eminent persons. Of course the reverse takes place in 
unfavorable and unpleasant regions, for many of the 
abler people move away unless held by some special 
sentiment such as religion. 

It is often said that Japan is irreligious. So it is, na 
certain way, but not in the deepest sense. Side by side 
in the house of our host, the vice-bishop, we observed 
a large shrine belonging to his sect, a small shrine of the 
old Shinto faith, and another small Buddhist shrine— 
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all honored by votive offerings. This certainly indicates 
great religious tolerance. Does it also indicate lack of 
the religious spirit? The vast majority of the Japanese 
go occasionally to the temples and offer prayers, espe- 
cially on anniversaries of the death of parents and 
friends. Yet many of the educated people are quite 
hesitant about confessing that they do even as much as 
that. At Nagano, in the temple where the priest so 
courteously put me in the right place, I saw a good illus- 
tration of the relation of the common people to their 
religion. The temple is a fine old structure in a beauti- 
ful location at the foot of the mountains. A Buddhist 
temple, it will be remembered, is always entered through 
a formal detached gateway, or “torii,’ which in its 
simplest form is nothing but two posts united at the 
top by a pole which turns up at each end. Passing 
through the “‘torii,”’ one ascends some stairs and finds 
himself in a lofty veranda, the roof of which is supported 
by large red wooden pillars. Then, after leaving one’s 
shoes, one steps over a threshold which may be a foot 
high, and enters the main open space of the temple. In 
this Nagano temple the spaces are large, and the rever- 
ent worshipper has gone some distance before he falls 
on his knees in front of a railing. Beyond the railing 
sit the priests, beating their drums; then comes the 
altar, with a vast amount of paraphernalia, including 
lighted candles, hangings, and images of minor im- 
portance. Still farther back, and in this case, as in many 
others, quite invisible, sits the great Buddha. As I 
stood there, behind half a dozen kneeling women, I 
tried to put myself in their places. I could see how the 
dimness and the increasing duskiness as one looks 
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farther and farther into the shrine, while the priests beat 
their rhythmic tap-a-tap-tap, tap-a-tap-tap, must awe 
the simple peasant. After the prayers were finished, a 
priest, the same who had previously directed me, led me 
down a steep flight of stairs under the Buddha. When 
we had advanced into a passage so far that it became 
dark, he told me to put my hand on the wood at the 
right and follow. So we circled through a labyrinth, I 
hoping that suddenly we should come out into a blaze 
of light before a Buddha. But we merely came out 
where we went in. Nevertheless, to a simple, trusting 
soul that long dark passage, slowly and solemnly trav- 
ersed, might be very impressive. 

Up above, in the main temple, there is a miraculous 
Buddha. It has been stolen and otherwise maltreated, 
but insists on returning to Nagano. Its virtue is that 
if you suffer any ailment, the pain will pass away if you 
touch the part of the image corresponding to that where 
your pain lies, and then touch the seat of your own pain. 
The knees, arms, nose, and especially the eyes of the 
rather crude wooden image are deeply worn from the 
hands of many pilgrims. I saw half a dozen people 
stroking its knees and their own, its arms and theirs, its 
eyes and their own. Here come some village women, 
very reverent and full of faith. Here is an old huckster, 
matter-of-fact, but apparently hopeful of a cure. Next 
two young fellows who do not know what to think. 
They look sheepish, and laugh and joke to show that 
they are no longer the thralls of superstition. Never- 
theless, one rubs the knee of the image and then his own 
in the usual way. Then with a joke he decides to prac- 
tise preventive medicine, and strokes the image’s head, 
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arms, and other parts in the approved fashion. His 
friend, not knowing the ropes, strokes the image’s arm 
to cure his own knee, and is set right with considerable 
laughter. A university student scoffs at the whole 
thing, and wishes I had not seen it. 

An interesting little indication of the willingness of 
the Japanese to tolerate all kinds of religion is seen in 
a conversation with an old friend of mine, Doctor 
Nakanome, head of the Foreign Language School at 
Osaka. That school, by the way, trains business men, 
consuls, and the like, not only in the ordinary 
European languages and Chinese, but in Mongolian, 
Manchurian, Arabic, Hindu, and similar unexpected 
languages. 

““How many Christian teachers have you?” I asked 
of Doctor Nakanome. 

“Let me see. Blank is a Christian, and Blank. Yes, I 
think Blank is also.”” Then he turned to some teachers 
who were present: “Have we any others?” He actually 
did not know. 

The Japanese do not care whether a man is a Chris- 
tian or not, and often do not even know. The quality 
of the man is what counts. The quality of the Japanese 
Christians happens to be unusually high. That is one 
reason why the number of Christian teachers in the 
Language School is out of all proportion to the number 
of Christians in the whole country. It may have been 
mere chance, but among factory executives and scien- 
tists I more than once picked out men whom I especially 
liked because of their keenness and breadth of view, 
and later found that they were Christians. Still more 
significant was an experience at Fusan. During our 
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journey Mr. Tsuyusaki often spoke of one of his friends 
whom he especially esteemed. The friend was a Chris- 
tian, although, like most educated Japanese, his religious — 
life was not especially active. After we had seen him, 
Mr. Tsuyusaki wanted me to meet some other friends. 
As we approached the house of the first, a lawyer, he 
suddenly interrupted himself to say: “Why, he’s a 
Christian, too.” Now Mr. Tsuyusaki is not a Christian, 
and thinks that on the whole Japan has no special 
need of Christianity. The next friend was a doctor. 
Mr. Tsuyusaki was quite surprised when he suddenly 
realized that here was another Christian. I was not 
taken to see these men because they knew English, for 
that was the case only with the first. All were chosen 
because they represent a high type whom my good 
mentor especially admired. 

To return now to the question of whether the Japa- 
nese are deficient in the spirit which expresses itself in 
religion. It seems to me that their loyalty, as mani- 
fested in Shintoism, and especially in veneration for the 
emperor, is the same spirit which elsewhere finds ex- 
pression in more distinctly religious forms. In the effort 
of Mr. Tsuyusaki and others to make me understand 
the real spirit of Japan, loyalty to the emperor, the 
father of his people, figured more prominently than any 
other topic. Little by little I saw that such loyalty, and 
the implicit obedience which it implies, are among the 
deepest qualities and greatest assets of the Japanese. In 
what other nation do the soldiers when lying wounded 
and in anguish on the battle-field make it a point of 
honor to utter any such cry as the “Banzai, banzai,” 
of the Japanese? ‘Long live my country” is their 
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thought even in the last moments of consciousness. In 
times of national disaster would American or European 
scientists ever put the safety of the children of their 
rulers on a par with that of their own children? Yet 
that was essentially what happened during the Toyko 
earthquake in 1923, The earthquake occurred as the 
Pan Pacific Science Congress was breaking up in Aus- 
tralia. Of course the Japanese delegates were greatly 
worried, for many of them live in Tokyo and did not 
know what had happened to their families. They sent 
a cablegram to the family of one of their number who 
lived in Kyoto asking for information as to the families 
of the others. Of course that is what we should do. A 
second cablegram, however, was quite different. It was 
sent to an imperial prince whom one of the scientists had 
tutored. It congratulated the prince on his safety. 

Still more significant is a story told me by an Ameri- 
can who taught in a Japanese boarding-school. One 
night he awoke to find the dormitory near his house on 
fire. The flames spread so rapidly that, although all the 
boys escaped safely, practically nothing could be saved. 
As the students watched the flames, my friend noticed 
a group standing with bowed heads and weeping. 

“Don’t be distressed,” he said. ‘‘ The building is lost, 
but that will not end the school. We will soon put up 
another, and anyhow we will go on with our work.” 

“Oh,” said the boys, “‘we are not weeping about the 
building, or the school. We are weeping because we 
failed to save the picture of our emperor.” 

The picture was a chromo which may have cost 
twenty-five cents. 

Most astounding of all is what happened during the 
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great fire following the earthquake of September, 1923. 
Doctor Yamasaki, professor of geography in the Im- 
perial University, whose guest I was when I returned to 
Tokyo after the earthquake, told me that he personally 
knew of two principals of schools who lost their lives 
by rushing into their burning schoolhouses to save the 
picture of the emperor. Such supreme loyalty to an 
ideal, for that is what it is, may be called by one name 
or another, but in essence it is the same spirit as the 
religious zeal of the ancient martyrs. It is one of 
Japan’s supreme assets. It finds expression in a wide- 
spread zeal for social service, which is a dominant note 
among the thoughtful Japanese. 


CHAPTER III 


MOUNTAINS AND MINES 


Y first impulse was to begin this chapter by 
M contrasting the rural simplicity of the rice- 

fields and the modern progress of Tokyo. 
But the contrast is scarcely greater than between rural 
Illinois and Chicago. The visitor to a foreign country is 
prone to exaggerate such differences, because he comes 
in contact with many types of life which rarely cross 
his path at home. 

At Tokyo I came in contact with the intellectual and 
business leaders of Japan. When I addressed the Psy- 
chology Club at the university, and the Pan Pacific 
Club at the Imperial Hotel, I was talking to men whose 
mental make-up is essentially the same as my own. The 
differences which we magnify so much would probably 
amount to only a scanty one or two per cent, if we could 
actually put them in figures. A delightful dinner given 
by Professor Yamasaki emphasized the essential simi- 
larity of the basic problems of Japan and America. One 
of the guests, Professor Uchida, was writing a book on 
economics and sociology. I asked what he considers the 
most important present social problem of Japan. “A 
supply of food for a rapidly expanding population,” was 
his answer. Already we are facing that problem, even 
in America. When he asked my solution, I said: “A 
diminution of the number of children in the families of 
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amusing idea to the whole company, but most Ameri- 
cans do not yet realize its importance. The majority of 
us resemble one of the guests who spoke apologetically 
of his “large” family of six. If all that man’s daughters 
are as charming as the slender fifteen-year-old girl whom 
I met, and if his sons are as competent as himself, he 
ought to have six children. Both Japanese and Ameri- 
cans find it surprisingly hard to realize that a low birth- 
rate, although highly desirable among the incompetent, 
is not desirable among the most competent. 

The Japanese are more skilled in conversation than 
we are, perhaps because of their greater leisure. They 
love to handle a topic thoroughly, on all sides. There- 
fore it was only normal for one of the guests to inquire 
as to the next great social step in America. “Our 
greatest need is to learn the value of man,” was my 
answer. “ We worship property. Let a boy or a tramp 
steal a dollar’s worth of property, and there is a great 
hue and cry. But if some one sets your child a bad ex- 
ample, or gives him a loathsome cold; if a stupid nurse 
frightens him and sets his nerves on edge for years, or if 
morons become the parents of other morons, what hap- 
pens? In the whole United States there are only a few 
feeble laws regarding these things. More drastic laws 
would be almost useless, for our backward social organ- 
ization still makes a man less important than a dollar. 
In matters like this we are utter barbarians.” 

As I was leaving Tokyo I gave forty yen to one of my 
Japanese friends, a professor, to be used as a deposit on 
a ticket which he was kindly buying for me. He sur- 
prised me by handing me his card on which he had 
written a receipt. Is that a sign that the Japanese are 
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reliable or unreliable? Of course there is no question of 
my friend’s reliability. I would have trusted him just 
as I would trust one of my colleagues at Yale. But 
among my colleagues in America I doubt whether any 
would think of giving a receipt under such circum- 
stances. Again, when I first met Mr. Tsuyusaki, he 
suggested that I refer to certain persons as to his finan- 
cial reliability. I did nothing of the sort, and was 
abundantly justified therein, for I felt that a man in his 
position needed no references. These little incidents 
suggest that while the standards of honesty among the 
best people in Japan are the same as in America, the 
standards are not sufficiently established so that every 
one accepts them. Another phase of this same problem 
presented itself when I left a trunk to be shipped from 
the Imperial Hotel at Tokyo, but could not pay for it 
because no one knew how much it would be. Appar- 
ently the clerk was afraid he would not get the money. 
At any rate, when one of my new Japanese friends, Mr. 
Noda, inquired for me after I was gone, the clerk told 
him about the bill, and he paid it, sending me the 
receipt. That was pure courtesy, for I had no claim on 
Mr. Noda except a brief but pleasant acquaintance, 
and he had no assurance that he would be reimbursed. 
But the Japanese love to do that sort of thing, if once 
they accept you as a friend. 

The clerk, alas, showed another side of Japanese 
character. Having collected from Mr. Noda seven yen, 
which was perhaps twice what the same service would 
have cost in expensive America, he sent me a bill for 
eight yen. The fact seems to be that there are two 
Japanese standards of honesty. Among people of the 
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higher types the standard is like ours. Nevertheless, it 
is considered legitimate for servants and people in 
lower positions to squeeze as much as they can, while 
many manufacturers feel that they have fulfilled their 
obligations if they try to make goods like the samples, 
even if they do not succeed. I wonder how far this 
difference between the two countries is due to tempera- 
ment rather than training. 

The highest Japanese standards of morality in the 
stricter sense, as well as of honesty, are identical with 
ours. Lower standards, however, are so wide-spread 
that those who adhere to the higher standard still often 
feel it necessary to disclaim the others. For example, a 
Japanese friend showed me an essay on The Japanese 
Gentleman, written in English to enlighten foreigners as 
to the real ideals of modern Japan. After telling how 
the gentleman spends his day in hard work, but takes 
some time for recreation and art, the author discusses 
the evening occupations. The ideal gentleman either 
spends his evenings at home in reading and study, or 
visits his friends and engages in profitable conversation. 
Some, however, who claim to be gentlemen, go out to 
be amused by geisha girls, or associate with women of 
low reputation, but these are not real gentlemen. In 
an American essay of the same sort such a statement 
would scarcely be necessary. Not that all Americans 
conform to high standards, but respect for women, and 
a single standard of morality for both men and women, 
are so firmly established as part of our ideal, that we 
should scarcely think it necessary to make explanations 
such as those of the essay. 

In spite of rapid progress the Japanese attitude 
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toward women is conservative. It was an unusual 
mark of intimate friendship when my hostess sat down 
to meals with us, even at the home of a university pro- 
fessor. It was almost revolutionary when young girls 
of the best families appeared on the street corners of 
Tokyo, soliciting contributions for the earthquake 
orphans. Not once in Japan did I see a woman or a 
girl on a bicycle. Why? Simply because it is not good 
form. Some young women tried it a few years ago, but 
were laughed at. The short skirts of the schoolgirls, 
reaching just below the knee, are well adapted to bicy- 
cles. Their brothers all ride them. But progressive 
Japan is more conservative than progressive China in 
respect to its women, although the average woman in 
Japan is far more free and happy than in China. 

While we have been discussing these matters, we have 
finished our stay in Tokyo and are on the way to Nikko. 
We Americans love to boast of how much things cost. 
But we can scarcely rival Japan in the cost of farm- 
land. On the journey northward to Nikko the train 
traverses mile after mile of rice-fields which are said to 
be worth $1600 or $1800 an acre in our money. Never- 
theless, even the poorest Japanese often devote some 
tiny corner of land to flowers. We saw not only high 
dikes covered with yellow primroses and white-and-pink 
Canterbury bells, but lilies, irises, hydrangeas, azaleas, 
little Dutchman’s breeches, white flowering bushes like 
large spireea, and many others. The frequency of such 
flowers, even in dreary offices, helps to give Japan its 
charm. ; 

At Nikko we went to one of the best Japanese hotels, 
the Konishi-ya. Foreigners practically never go there, 
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for everything is in Japanese style. To me, however, 
that hotel was quite as enjoyable as if it had been in 
European style, and it helped me to understand Japan. 
After having a hot bath and being rubbed down in the 
usual fashion by the hotel porter, I found myself sitting 
on the floor in a beautifully clean kimono such as is 
regularly supplied by the hotel. By that time I had not 
quite gotten over feeling stiff when I sat on my knees, 
or even when I sat cross-legged. Nor had I become an 
enthusiast over raw fish, soy, and pickled radishes. 
Nevertheless, I was beginning to find that all these 
things would soon become a matter of course, if I lived 
in Japanese style. By the time I reached Nikko, I had 
already gotten to the point where I found myself bowing 
low to Europeans. I was also beginning to be quite 
proud that when I used chop-sticks I dropped no more 
crumbs than a Japanese child of four. Although 
Japanese food is doubtless a little tasteless from our 
point of view, it is not at all bad. Some very common 
dishes, such as bean-curd soup, are often delicious. 
Nikko is lovely, but its beauty has been praised so 
extravagantly, or else the rain fell so steadily, that Mr. 
Tsuyusaki and I were a little disappointed. We wended 
our way under umbrellas to the temples, and then 
walked through the woods up the mountainside. The 
memorial temple to Ieyasu is most attractive, with its 
beautiful wood-carving, superb lacquer, inlaid wooden 
doors and panels, and quantities of porcelain birds, 
beasts, dragons, heroes, and saints. Nevertheless I 
could not help wishing that the attempts to extract 
money from the visitors were not so painfully obvious. 
We visited the memorial temple twice, and one could 
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find plenty to study on visit after visit. The second 
time we came down the hill through the beautiful drip- 
ping woods by a back way, not knowing whither we 
were bound. To our surprise an inconspicuous gateway 
led us into the temple. After we had looked around a 
while, three priests converged upon us, politely dis- 
turbed at our presence an hour after the big gates had 
been barred. 

The next morning, after a breakfast of bean-curd 
soup, another nameless soup, a bit of fish, rice, and tea, 
we took the 7.45 train for the mining town of Ashio. 
The distance is only ten miles in a straight line, but 
high mountains lie between. If it had been clear, I 
should have preferred to walk. As it was, we ought to 
have arrived at Ashio at 3.45 P.M. after travelling 101 
miles. On this journey, as often, we travelled third- 
class in order to see the people. Most third-class cars, 
unlike the second-class, have the seats arranged in pairs, 
back to back, as in some of our trolley-cars. Some have 
seats upholstered in cheap brown plush; in others the 
seats consist of bare wood. The backs of all are hard, 
stiff, and straight. 

For lunch that day, as often, we relied on the little 
wooden boxes sold at the railroad stations. In addition 
to a pair of chop-sticks done up with a toothpick, my 
20 sen box, as nearly as I could analyze it, contained a 
ball of rice with a sweetish pink frosting, a roll of rice 
wound up in an edible yellow ribbon of eggy appearance, 
two pillars of rice with a thin black skin of seaweed, a 
square of rice with a brown skin of fried bean curd, some 
flat cylinders of rice with brown sweetish bits of gourd 
in the centre—or was it young bamboo sprouts ?—and 
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quite a mass of plain white rice. In spite of the colors, 
it was a bit monotonous. 

What the food lacked in variety the scenery made up. 
A landslide delayed us an hour or two after we had 
finally changed to the Ashio train. Then, still in the 
pouring summer rain, we wound up a more and more 
lovely valley, puffing through tunnels, running along 
cliffs high above the Watarase River, and crossing 
bridges over tributary streams whose white cascades 
peep out from luxuriant masses of bamboos and trees. 
At Ashio we were taken to the Engineers’ Club, where 
the great Furukawa Mining Company provides quart- 
ers for its unmarried engineers and executives and its 
guests. After tea and a bath, five of us sat down to 
dinner; three, including myself, were in kimonos, and 
two in European dress. Dinner was almost completely 
European, and was better balanced than most Japanese 
meals, for it contained some fats, fruits, and vegetables, 
as well as the usual protein and starch. The difficulty 
of raising domestic animals and the universal reliance 
on fish explain the scarcity of fats, but it is surprising 
that, in a land where plants grow so luxuriantly, vege- 
tables and fruits should be so rare. Radishes and other 
roots, to be sure, are abundant; they are served in pickled 
form at practically every meal. Fruits are scarce and 
poor for the same reason as fresh vegetables, namely the 
great dampness of the summer. Pears, apples, and 
oranges cost five or even ten cents apiece. The round 
pears, although wonderful in size, color, and keeping 
qualities, are hard and granular. The oranges are sour 
from lack of sun. The navel oranges, introduced from 
California, proved a failure because the small orange 
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at the end of the big one developed until it took up 
nearly half the room. The Japanese apples and loquats, 
however, are good, and I had some excellent persim- 
mons in the fall. 

It has been suggested that the short stature of 
the Japanese is due to their poorly balanced diet, and 
likewise to their habit of sitting cross-legged, or on their 
knees, and thus interfering with the circulation of the 
blood, so that the legs of the children are stunted. I 
doubt whether the mode of sitting has much to do with 
the matter. The large Chinese of Shantung, as well as 
various other relatively tall Asiatic and tropical people, 
sit on the floor nearly as much as the Japanese. But 
the unbalanced diet almost certainly has an effect on the 
Japanese physique. Doubtless the growth of children is 
retarded. Persons with large, bony frames may possibly 
suffer from the poorly balanced diet more than do those 
with small slight frames. If that is so, the larger types 
of people may actually have tended to die out, while the 
smaller types have been naturally selected for preserva- 
tion. The matter is by no means clear. 

In this connection I have speculated a good deal as 
to the teeth of the Japanese. Nowhere else do I re- 
member to have seen so large a proportion of people 
with irregular, decayed, or deficient teeth. Many like- 
wise have badly shaped jaws, the upper jaw projecting 
so far beyond the lower that proper mastication is diffi- 
cult. So bad are the teeth that it has become the fashion 
to display a gold tooth prominently in the front of the 
mouth. Is all this due to the unbalanced diet? Rice 
and fish not only fail to supply the minerals needed to 
produce good teeth, but have an unusually strong ten- 
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dency to cause decay because they stick between the 
teeth. Almost nowhere else are toothpicks provided so 
universally and used so commonly. Although the im- 
mediate effect of the food may explain the rapid decay 
of the teeth, it can hardly explain their great irregu- 
larity and the prevalence of overlapping upper jaws. 
But possibly these may be indirect results of the diet. 
If people live on a meat diet, or on kinds of grain or 
bread which require much chewing, those with irregular 
and overlapping teeth are at a decided disadvantage. 
They are likely to suffer from indigestion, and thus to be 
susceptible to other diseases. Hence their death-rate 
must be appreciably higher than that of the people 
with good teeth and jaws. But in Japan the food is so 
soft that it can be masticated with very poor teeth. 
Perhaps the people who have such teeth survive in 
larger proportion than in most countries. 

The objector to this hypothesis may say that the 
Chinese eat food much like that of the Japanese, but 
have much better teeth. But the Chinese diet includes 
more meat, millet, and vegetables than does that of 
Japan. Moreover, the ancestors of the average Chinese, 
even in the south, include a far larger number of meat- 
eaters than do those of the Japanese. China, unlike 
Japan, has been subject to constant incursions of meat- 
eaters from the north and northwest, even in recent 
centuries. 

The morning after the dinner which started the pre- 
ceding discussion, I got up at five o’clock to enjoy a 
truly enchanting view of green mountains and lovely 
mists. The man servant, in typical Japanese fashion, 
conducted me to the part of the veranda of the En- 
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gineers’ Club where the view is best. As we face the 
northeast, a rushing river, the Watarase, flows almost at 
our feet, sweeping to the right and nearly surrounding 
us. Up-stream the valley is enclosed by richly forested 
mountains. The delicate apple-green tints of the 
farther ones, only three or four miles away, are softened 
but not concealed by a transparent mist. Scarcely a 
mile away, an isolated hill stands up like a great rounded 
pyramid, dark green and unobscured by clouds. To the 
right of the pyramid, just beyond the river, lies the most 
sombre part of the picture, a group of Japanese houses, 
almost black, but with a few white walls. The forest 
about them is also dark, for steep mountains shut out 
the morning sun. But the light is bright enough to dis- 
close one of Japan’s chief claims to beauty. Because of 
the warmth and moisture, many of the trees, even 
toward the end of June, still preserve their spring dress. 
So the dusky green shades of the pines and cypresses, 
and the intense solid green of the hardier deciduous 
trees, are interspersed with spots of pale springlike 
green and patches of the dainty red shades of the young 
leaves of the maple. At the base of the darkest slope, 
just opposite us, a little waterfall, foamy white, cas- 
cades into the river. Close to it a pale-green house is 
half hidden among pink maples. The rosy, gauzy mists 
keep rising and changing in the valleys on either side 
of the pyramid; fleecy white clouds come flocking up 
behind the mountains and float airily away in the 
bluest of skies. Their hurrying shadows give constant 
variety to the shades of green upon the mountain 
slopes. Rarely do such fairylike mists lend enchant- 
ment to such a variety of scenery in so small a space. 
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Now turn to the right and look down-stream. Can 
this be the same country? See those great barren scars 
left by landslides, rusty red, with only the scantiest 
patches of green among the bare rocks. And what are 
those numerous retaining walls built at all levels on the 
steep slopes? Go down the valley a mile or so. All the 
lower part of the mountainside consists of barren rock, 
while a mere haze of green bushes veils, but does not 
cover, parts of the higher slopes. One might almost be 
in the deserts of Persia, instead of in verdant Japan. 
The thickly clustering houses near the river might like- 
wise be in a desert—dark brown and ugly, with black 
roofs of tarred paper, quite unlike the picturesque 
thatched roofs of the peasants’ houses. Has a volcano 
wrought destruction? No, man himself has created 
this desert. The copper-mines with their smelter and 
its fumes of sulphur and arsenic have done the deed, for 
they have killed the vegetation. Those stone walls on 
the slopes, those other walls of lumber, and that wide- 
spread network of straw sheaves pegged down with 
wood have been put there to prevent the slopes from 
being stripped of soil and rocks. If all that débris were 
washed into the river, it might be carried down-stream 
where it would ruin hundreds of acres of good rice-land, 
worth a thousand dollars or more an acre. It is well 
that a huge dust collector has been installed and that 
the creation of a desert is coming to an end, as arsenic 
is removed from the air, and the vegetation once more 
begins to return. 

A copper-mine in Japan is not very different from a 
copper-mine in America. There is more hand-work, 
however, and it seemed to me that, although the work- 
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ers were industrious, there was more than the American 
tendency to stand around and wait for something to be 
fixed, or for work to come. Moreover, women do much 
more work than at home, including sorting the ore and 
shovelling the dust at the smelter. At the coal-mines on 
the southern island of Kyushu, so the manager said, 
where three shifts of workers dig day and night, the 
women work as their husbands’ assistants deep down in 
the mines and not merely above ground as here. They 
dress as scantily as the men. According to the common 
belief, the practice of having them work in the mines 
arose originally from the fact that the men did not 
think it safe to leave their wives alone at night. 

One of the noteworthy features of the Ashio mines is 
the well-organized programme for the social improve- 
ment of the employees. I do not mean merely such 
things as the Engineers’ Club, the tennis-courts, and 
the good houses of the salaried staff. Nor do I mean the 
hundreds or thousands of laborers’ houses, some of 
which are about twelve by fifteen feet in size, but the 
majority twice as large. The houses have roofs of 
galvanized iron covered with tarred paper. The walls 
consist mainly of sliding paper screens, as in most 
Japanese houses. All over Japan, by the way, the 
sliding screens come in a few well-standardized sizes. 
In this they are like the mats of rice straw, three or 
four inches thick, which are almost universally used 
for floors, but there are only two standard sizes for 
mats, the Tokyo and Kyoto types, and several for 
screens. I was told that a house of unit size (12 by 15 
feet) costs about $150, and is rented to the laborers for 
the nominal sum of twenty sen (ten cents) a month. 
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Here let me quote more or less literally from a type- 
written memorandum which was furnished me at the 
direction of Mr. Matsumura of the Furukawa Mining 
Company in order to facilitate my visit to Ashio. It 
covers every phase of the mines from geology to religion, 
and illustrates the thoroughness as well as the courtesy 
and kindness of the Japanese. It also illustrates their 
earnest and wide-spread attempts to adopt the best 
methods of modern social as well as industrial progress. 

The “social institutions” of the mining community, 
with its 6,000 employees and 30,000 people, are defined 
as (1) three hospitals, having “‘their branch institutions 
at numerous sections of mines’’; (2) two primary schools 
and a business and technical school for beginners run 
by the company; (3) “‘two co-operative societies of 
consumption, one owned and managed by the employees 
and the other owned and managed by the association of 
the workers with some subsidy from the firm. These are 
instrumental in distributing the daily necessaries at the 
lowest prices obtainable.” 

I visited the largest of the three hospitals. It employs 
six physicians and thirteen nurses, the latter being 
trained at the hospital during a two-year course. The 
head doctor showed me three operating rooms, a well 
equipped X-ray room, and many other rooms. In June 
before the healthy season of spring had come to an end, 
there were only eighteen patients at the hospital, but 
about 250 out-patients were being cared for. In the 
winter the number of patients is several times as large. 

Here are “The Regulations for Workers,” exactly as 
set forth in the memorandum: 

“Fight hours is the regular system with the occa- 
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sional exception of six hours. Three shifts are now be- 
ing employed. In the case of delivery, women are not 
allowed to engage in works before the lapse of 35 days. 
The workers are given above 50 days as horidays in a 
year.” (The Japanese confuse r and 1, as when they say: 
“We eat lice (rice).”’) “Wages are paid according to 
three different systems, which are: 

“1. Definite wages. 

“2, According to the volume of work accomplished. 

(Minimum guaranteed.). 
_ “3, Extra remunerations for works of an exceptional 
nature. 

“The different graded assistance is given to the dis- 
abled workers and their bereaved families. Dwellings for 
workers are supplied by the firm gratuitously. Usually 
one building accommodates five families in separate 
apartments. Fire-extinction devices are installed in 
many places and each two buildings is surrounded by 
a fire-proof brick wall. Numerous engine and hand 
pumps are kept ready for an emergency. Furthermore 
vacant ground spaces are preserved here and there. 
Water is drawn from sources specially provided at some 
distance from the mining ground. Large bath-houses 
are established in many places and offered to the free 
use of the workers. There are further cook rooms, 
food stores, barberes run at the expense of the firm for 
the benefit of the workers. Nominal charges are re- 
quired from those avail themselves of these facilities. 

“The New Year (three days), the Festival for the 
‘Mine God,’ the ‘Lantern Feast’ of July, the circuit 
motion pictures in autumn and so are some of the main 
pleasure and comfort of the workers. The cherry blos- 
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som of the river Watarase, the summer scenery of 
Chuzenji, and the autumnal scenery of the Mount 
Koshin are other regular attractions of the year. Once 
each year a religious ceremony is observed for the con- 
solation of the spirit of the deceased workers and others 
connected with the mining operations. For the intel- 
lectual benefit of the workers, noted teachers and re- 
ligionists are invited from different cities to give lec- 
tures on topics calculated to elevate the moral and in- 
tellectual standard of the workers. Rewards are offered 
for especial industry, continual service and _ special 
merits. The workers are organized into quite a number 
of subassociations which are then comprised in six 
associations. These associations form the Joint Associa- 
tion of the workers which discusses all important affairs 
of common concern for the members.” 

_I can testify that many of these attempts at social 
improvement are very substantial, and I believe that 
the same is true of many that I did not see. I can also 
testify that among the responsible officials I found more 
enthusiasm over such matters than over technical de- 
tails. It may seem ungracious to turn from this pleasing 
picture to something of an opposite character. Yet I 
should not do justice to myself or my readers if I left 
the impression that everything is rosy in Japan. More- 
over, I know that my Japanese readers would rather 
have me tell the truth as I see it, even if parts are not 
pleasant. All over Japan I was struck by a certain care- 
lessness as to details. At Ashio it showed itself in the 
fact that the hospital undeniably had a somewhat run- 
down look, and is not so clean as could be desired. 
Everything seemed confused, but this was partly be- 
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cause we made our visit at lunch time. In the room 
with almost every patient there was not only a maid or 
a nurse, but several members of the family, for friends 
are allowed to come freely. The basins in the operating 
rooms were broken and rusty, where the enamel had 
chipped off. There was dirty water in some of them. 
The mattresses were not especially clean, and in general 
the hospital looked poorly cared for. 

Similar conditions prevail widely. For example, at a 
large and progressive factory I saw an interesting series 
of charts showing the ages, wages, absences, and other 
conditions among the workers. They were admirable, 
and evinced much careful work not only in preparing 
the figures but in the draftsmanship. Yet even those 
that were hung on the wall, for exhibition purposes, 
looked untidy because of many marks where pens had 
been tried. Elsewhere I repeatedly observed that even 
in offices which had special systems of filing there was 
decidedly more difficulty than in similar American 
offices in finding papers. Another expression of this 
same quality is the comparative untidiness of the cars. 
I have already spoken of the way in which the floors 
of the waiting-rooms in railroad stations are often 
strewn with fruit seeds, skins, leaves, and stems. A 
second-class railway car, after meal hours, looks like 
Bedlam. Not only does the refuse of lunches litter the 
floor, but every one spreads his goods and chattels 
over as much space as possible in order to be able to lie 
down when tired. The patient porter sweeps at frequent 
intervals, but only for a few minutes does the car re- 
main tidy. Again, almost everywhere, even in the best 
hotels, the faucets are apt to be leaky, the hinges loose, 
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and some of the windows will not open. In the street- 
cars the corners and other places are usually unswept. 
The woodwork in public conveyances and buildings is 
often chipped and the paint knocked off. Again, as we 
have already seen, relatively few of the motor-cars run 
smoothly, and the streets have an unfinished air. It 
likewise seemed to me, although I am not certain, that 
the machinery in many factories was not kept in prime 
condition so assiduously as in similar American fac- 
tories. 

Of course I recognize that similar deficiencies occur 
in every country. The point is that while in some coun- 
tries they impress even the casual traveller, in others 
one does not think of them, although other deficiencies 
may be glaring. In Holland, England, and Sweden one 
rarely thinks of this particular type of deficiency, 
whereas in India, Turkey, and Mexico it is glaringly 
evident, while in southern Italy and the northern, 
tropical part of Australia it is evident to a milder degree, 
as in Japan. Perhaps the whole thing may be summed 
up by saying that the English, Dutch, and Swedes 
possess in high degree, and the Japanese only in low 
degree, the quality which enabled the character in 
Pinafore to sing: 


*T polished up the handle so carefullee 
That now I am the ruler of the Queen’s navee.”’ 


The explanation of the Japanese deficiencies in order- 
liness and in the quality which keeps things in good 
repair is often said to lie in training. The Japanese, so 
the argument runs, have only recently learned to use 
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machinery, modern sanitation, modern transportation, 
and the like. Therefore they have not yet learned to 
take care of their tools. This explanation does not seem 
satisfactory. When the English and Dutch had had 
only sixty or even twenty years of modern industrial de- 
velopment, the newness of the tools and methods cer- 
tainly did not prevent them from being just as neat and 
tidy and orderly as they are now. It seems to me that 
the explanation lies mainly, and perhaps equally, in two 
things: first, the artistic and social temperament of the 
Japanese and, second, their comparative lack of physi- 
cal vigor due to the wide prevalence of anemia and 
other minor ailments. 

Almost every one agrees that in Japan the artistic 
temperament is widely prevalent. Even though absent 
in some people, it may fairly be called a national trait. 
This is so well known that I shall not dwell on it. An- 
other equally marked temperamental quality is social re- 
sponsiveness. Persons who have this quality take great 
interest in the people who immediately surround them. 
Ofttimes they care for the welfare and approval of 
others to such a degree that they neglect their own 
duties in order to do a kindness to some one else. On the 
other hand, such people are often deficient in the power 
of individual concentration, the kind of concentration 
which is essential to genius. 

It seems to me that social responsiveness was dis- 
played almost at its best in connection with the Tokyo 
earthquake in September, 1923. When I came back to 
Japan early in December, three months after the earth- 
quake with its great fire, I was amazed at the speed 
with which the city had been built up. It seemed like a 
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huge mining town with street after street of little one- 
story houses of wood or galvanized iron. Business 
seemed as active as ever, and the people were busy and 
cheerful in the same fashion as six months earlier. But 
what amazed me most was the kind of things to which 
the thoughts of the Japanese first turned when the 
shock of the disaster was past. 

Professor Yamasaki was an ideal guide, for he not 
only is an expert in the geology and geography of the 
whole region, but is keenly interested in social affairs. 
He drove me all over the city of Tokyo, went with me to 
Yokohama, and took me to Kamakura, close to the cen- 
tre of the earthquake area. There we saw how the land 
had actually been lifted a few feet above its old level in 
reference to the sea, how the waves had rushed in over 
a part of the village and how the famous Buddha had 
-been shaken on his foundations but had not fallen. Near 
Yokohama we saw how a tall chimney had been broken 
short off in the middle, and the upper part had been 
tipped over so that it stood almost parallel to the lower 
part with the top down, but still was held tightly by 
the braces on its sides. We likewise saw how the cliffs 
along the railroad had been shaken down, and how at 
Yokohama the fire had swept the land so clean that one 
would scarcely know that any houses had ever stood 
there. Only in a country like Japan, where there are 
practically no cellars or stone foundations, where the 
houses are made of light inflammable materials, and 
where even the kitchen stove is often merely a structure 
of baked mud, could a fire so completely blot out a great 
city. At another place, Uyeno Park, in Tokyo itself, we 
- saw a great bronze Buddha whose head had been 
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violently thrown from the body and lay prone on the 
ground at its feet. 

But all these things pale into insignificance in my 
memory compared with something else that we saw in 
that same Uyeno Park. The park lies high on a bluff 
overlooking a railroad and a portion of the city which 
was completely annihilated. As soon as the earthquake 
was over, plans were set on foot to build temporary 
shelters in the park. Rough wooden sheds for something 
like thirty thousand people were erected. When I was 
there the inhabitants of this new city within a city had 
settled down to the ordinary routine of life. Of course 
there were shops of various kinds, as might be expected, 
and likewise a police station. It was somewhat surpris- 
ing, however, to find that schools had been quickly 
established and were running in good order. But what 
really surprised me was a day nursery and a public 
library. Of a piece with these was a dray-load of chairs 
and desks, which I happened to see, sent by the city of 
Osaka as a present to the schoolchildren of Tokyo. In 
one of the schoolhouses I saw schoolbooks gathered 
from children all over the country to help out their un- 
fortunate cousins in Tokyo, and Osaka had also sent 
thousands of black bags such as the schoolchildren use 
for their books. 

One could go on with items like this by the score. 
What they show is that social responsiveness, or social 
consciousness, or whatever one chooses to call it, is so 
deeply ingrainedsin Japanese character that it jumps to 
the front even in the greatest crises. How many of our 
cities would establish a branch library in a refugee camp 
within a few weeks after a disaster like the Tokyo fire ? 


Temporary Japanese school in Uyeno Park, Tokio 
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The artistic temperament and social responsiveness 
are very valuable qualities. But what other qualities 
generally accompany them? Think of your own 
friends. Can you not easily pick out a group who are 
artistic in temperament, who are responsive to the 
feelings of others, and who are perhaps among the most 
delightful and kindly people whom you know? Yet in 
many cases are not the houses of these people compara- 
tively disorderly? Do not the great majority lack 
mechanical ability? Are not many so helpless that 
they do not even know how to tighten the screws if the 
door-knob becomes loose? The artist who can mend a 
broken clothes-wringer is rare. If the reader’s picture 
of such people is at all like mine, he can easily see how 
the highly developed artistic and social temperament 
of the Japanese may be combined with relative lack of 
orderliness and mechanical ability. 

Although the innate temperament of the Japanese 
may account for part of the lack of care in such things as 
hospital management, mechanical devices, and the like, 
it seems to me that lack of physical vigor is perhaps 
equally important. Few people realize the extent to 
which the capacity of a nation is tied up with the num- 
ber of illnesses and the death-rate. The Japanese people 
as a whole appear to be a good deal like a Japanese who 
was invited to dine with some Americans. As the invi- 
tation was written in English, he replied in the same 
language: 

“T regretted that I cannot accept my kind invitation 
because of my unsanitary condition.” He meant that 
he was sick. 

I have already noted the fact that even in June I 
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found an inordinate number of people, especially chil- 
dren, suffering from colds and running noses. Among 
civilized nations few have so high a death-rate as Japan. 
The average there, since 1900, has been above twenty 
per thousand practically all the time, and in many 
years has risen above twenty-one, especially from 
1916 onward. It is often said that this is due to 
the increase of manufacturing and the movement of 
the population to the cities. That, however, can 
scarcely be the explanation, for in countries like Aus- 
tralia and the United States the relative growth of the 
cities has been greater than in Japan, but the death-rate 
has fallen. Moreover, the manufacturing population is 
still relatively small in Japan. Even if the death-rate 
among factory operatives has doubled or trebled since 
1900, it would scarcely account for the apparent rise in 
the general death-rate. The fact seems to be that aside 
from a few countries like Spain, Hungary, and Chile, 
Japan has the worst health among the comparatively 
advanced nations, and it is almost unique in showing 
no apparent decline in the death-rate. 

Three of the main reasons for Japan’s high death-rate 
are: (1) the unbalanced diet; (2) the great density of 
population; and (3) the unfavorable summer climate. 
Enough has already been said about diet. As to density 
of population, it is a well-established fact, as I shall 
show more fully later, that the death-rates in cities and 
in dense populations are higher than in rural districts 
or sparsely populated regions. Japan has so many 
people that whenever a child is born, it is almost essen- 
tial that somebody die to make room. Such conditions 
mean that major diseases, and likewise minor ailments 
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of all descriptions, are correspondingly common, and 
that people’s energy is constantly sapped by disease. 

The heat and humidity of the summer are probably 
as important as a poor diet and overpopulation in 
sapping the strength of the Japanese. Perhaps the 
strongest evidence of this is the relation between the 
birth-rate and death-rate at different seasons, as I have 
shown in Civilization and Climate. Instead of the 
month of birth, however, let us take the month of con- 
ception.. In June, when the stimulating effect of the 
beautiful spring weather reaches its culmination, the 
average daily number of conceptions which gave rise to 
living children was 574 during the years from 1901 to 
1910. The corresponding number of deaths was only 
233. Three months later, in September, when the hot 
humid summer had produced its maximum effect, the 
conceptions fell to an average of only 311, whereas the 
deaths rose to 317. In other words, the summers are so 
debilitating that the Japanese women have not the 
strength to produce children. The Japanese are quite 
as sensitive to climate as Europeans, and perhaps more 
so. If they had to endure the summer climate all the 
year, their numbers would apparently diminish, instead 
of increasing at the rate of half a million a year, as is 
now the case. 

Thanks to their diet and the summer climate, most 
of the Japanese feel more or less wilted from the end 
of June to the early part of September, nearly three 
months. When people feel physically inert, especially 
if they have the artistic temperament, it is extremely 
easy to leave things at loose ends and to be careless 
about all sorts of little details. When good weather re- 
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turns in the fall, it takes months to get over the physical 
effects of the bad summer. It is doubtful whether these 
effects are ever completely neutralized. Moreover, if 
physical inertia causes people to form the habit of being 
careless during part of the year, the habit is apt to per- 
sist indefinitely. Thus the climate and diet of Japan, 
when taken in conjunction with the artistic and social 
temperament, help greatly in explaining why the 
Japanese fail to rise to European standards in orderli- 
ness, precision, and mechanical accuracy, although 
rising above the European standards in courtesy, love 
of beauty, and social responsiveness. 


CHAPTER IV 


INDUSTRIAL JAPAN 


ROM Ashio we returned on our tracks to Kiryu, 
a pleasant little silk manufacturing city of 
about forty thousand people at the base of the 
mountains, sixty miles inland from Tokyo. We were 
met at the railroad station by an engineer in the Toyo 
Shokufu Cotton Weaving Company. He took us to a 
good inn, purely Japanese. Among other things he told 
us that the typhoon the day before, which had been 
merely a heavy rain with us, sank twenty boats in 
Tokyo Bay and put many railroads out of commission. 
Typhoons, volcanoes, earthquakes, and the fires due 
to the earthquakes give Japan its full share of natural 
calamities. 

The next morning I took an early five-mile walk up a 
level flat-floored mountain valley. On the way I met 
258 bicycles, 90 carts and jinrikishas drawn by men, 4 
carts drawn by horses, 3 motorcycles, and no auto- 
mobiles. Incidentally I saw 33 water-wheels. They are 
big, clumsy affairs, but useful. In a country so moun- 
tainous and rainy as Japan, and with a people so quick 
to adopt any new device that is practical, it is not sur- 
prising that water-wheels are extraordinarily numerous. 
I also saw a boy delivering the morning papers out in 
the country, and a cow and calf in the city streets, 
where the cow was being milked for customers. It is odd 
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scarcity of milk, that beverage, in long-necked half-pint 
bottles, should frequently be hawked at the railroad 
stations, like ginger ale. 

To revert to the bicycles, my morning walk gave a 
typical illustration of their enormous numbers in Japan. 
Yet curiously enough I cannot remember seeing any one 
“scorching,” then or at any other time. Something in 
the Japanese mental or physical make-up seems, more or 
less, to restrain even the boys from doing stunts. Per- 
haps it is merely the poor roads, but American boys 
would speed up on the good stretches. Lack of physical 
vitality may be the real reason. While I was addressing 
a middle school (high school) one day, a boy fainted 
and had to be carried out. It was not my talk which 
did it, for I was told that this is a frequent occurrence. 

Our objective at Kiryu was the model silk factory of 
the Nippon Kinuyori Kaisha (the Nippon Silk Throw- 
ing Factory). The factory was not essentially different 
from an American factory of the same kind. We saw 
half a dozen bare-kneed girls giving the floor its weekly 
scrubbing, but the parts not yet scrubbed were clean. 
Meals for the hundred men and five hundred girls in 
the factory are served in two neat dining-rooms. The 
average daily cost to the company is said to be twenty- 
five sen per person, but the men pay only eighteen sen 
and the girls sixteen. 

Attached to the factory is a large girls’ dormitory. 
Among its special features are a splendid bath, with a 
large pool, where a hundred persons can be accommo- 
dated. In Japan the daily bath is an important social 
function and is one of the great joys of the factory 
girls. Another important feature at the Kiryu factory 
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is an athletic field with baseball diamonds, tennis- 
courts, and a running track. Some gardens close by 
permit the girls to spend much of their spare time be- 
side the goldfish ponds, or under the wisteria arbors. 
One arbor is formed by a vine having a trunk perhaps 
eighteen inches in diameter and spreading forty feet or 
more ona bamboo trellis. The finest blossoms are said 
to hang down five feet. The dormitory itself is divided 
into suites, each for sixteen girls. All sixteen sleep in one 
room on low narrow beds about a foot high and perhaps 
two and a half apart. Across the hall from the sleeping- 
room a sitting-room, overlooking a garden, is bordered 
by lockers, one for each girl. Next to this a large closet, 
or narrow cloak-room with a window, affords the girls 
a place to hang their clothes. Another building contains 
schoolrooms, a doctor’s office, a rest-room, and one of 
the usual Buddhist oratories. I shall have more to say 
about these dormitories later. 

From Kiryu another delightful journey by train 
among jagged mountains and past a sharply conical 
volcano brought us to the mountain city of Nagano. 
The train averaged sixteen miles per hour, about the 
normal rate except on the main lines, so that we had 
plenty of opportunity to enjoy the scenery. Nagano is 
the home of the healing Buddha described above. 
Back of his temple I climbed a mountain path lined 
with farmhouses and fine orchards. This is a great 
region for apples and pears, as well as strawberries. 
The farmers were hard at work tying each individual 
apple and pear in a paper bag. The fairly high altitude 
and inland situation of Nagano reduce its temperature 
and make it less damp than the coastal regions in 
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summer, so that the products resemble those of the 
northern United States. As I walked back through 
the city I was impressed more than anywhere else in 
Japan by the activity of the people. The boys were 
racing about like American boys. At the station a 
dozen of them, about twelve years old, with baseball 
bats, masks, and gloves were much amused when I took 
a bat and mask and said: “American.” One pulled out 
his ball and said: “American.” 

Fathers and elder brothers were also playing ball with 
the children. Tennis-balls were for sale in some shop- 
windows, and in the hospital grounds I saw young men 
and white-clad nurses playing tennis. The fact that 
they were playing tennis is not surprising, but that girls 
should be playing, and with men! This province has a 
reputation for idealism and forthe capacity of its people. 
It was most interesting to see that in this section of 
Japan where the climate is most like that of the north- 
eastern United States, the people as well as the vegeta- 
tion bear a similar resemblance. 

A day’s ride down a mountain valley, whose rushing 
river is fast being harnessed for water-power, brought 
us to Nagoya, in the great manufacturing region of the 
south coast. We penetrated an almost incredible num- 
ber of tunnels. Labor is cheap, and the Japanese are so 
persistent that tunnel-building never seems to dismay 
them. 

Travel in Japan is not always fun. There are tips to 
be paid, there is no established system as to how much 
to pay, and one wastes an enormous amount of nervous 
energy in deciding how much to give. At Nagoya 
another kind of annoyance confronted us. When we 
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inquired about the Yamada-ya, the best Japanese 
hotel, the jinrikisha men said it was far away, forty 
minutes’ run. We wanted to take an early train next 
morning. Was there a good hotel near by? Yes, so we 
got into two jinrikishas, piled our baggage between our 
feet, and settled back for aride. The ’rikishas started, 
and stopped. The hotel, a relatively poor commercial 
house, was directly across the street from the railroad 
station. The ride cost only forty sen (twenty cents) for 
the two of us, but the rate per mile was preposterous. 
Here is how Mr. Tsuyusaki recalled our experience in 
a delightfully reminiscent letter: 


“Very frank we were with each other. We discussed 
tips quite a long time on the train which was going 
to Osaka. Embarrassed schoolboys we were indeed! 
And we made ‘a most foolish journey,’ another borrow- 
ing of your words you uttered at the Nagoya station, 
where we established ourselves, each in a kuruma, 
ready to sally forth with bundle and all, only to be told 
to get down—dear me, it was no more than a dozen 
steps out of the station building! We got down, obedi- 
ent and innocent travellers. You simply smiled and 
whispered the words in the above quotation, but I was 
red up to the neck with all the lookers-on and those 
boys of the inn around, who, I knew, were surely looking 
at us while we were going to ride upon the kuruma !” 


I hate to forego a description of Yamada with its 
temple of the Goddess of Heaven, and its many roosters 
—black roosters and white roosters, red roosters and 
brown roosters, big roosters and little roosters. They | 
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are there because long ago the goddess hid in a cave, 
whereupon the whole world became dark. But the 
roosters began to crow. Out she peeped to see what it 
was all about, and the world rejoiced in the dawn of 
another day. I hate equally to pass by Nara with its 
deer park, its lawn of coarse grass, and its shop-woman 
who lent us two paper umbrellas to be returned at our | 
leisure, or left at our hotel. We were perfect strangers 
to her, and had merely spent half an hour and two or 
three dollars in her curio shop, buying articles made 
from the horns shed by the bucks each year. As for 
Kyoto, which I visited in December on my return 
to Japan, so many other books tell about its lovely 
temples, magic groves, and brilliant autumn leaves 
that I must omit them, although they were shown 
me under the tutelage of Professors Shinjo and Toda, 
two of my fellow delegates in Australia. I must con- 
centrate on certain topics for which the great industrial 
region which centres in Osaka and Kobe serves as a text. 

Throughout my journey I was constantly trying to 
see what really new contributions the Japanese are 
making to human progress. I was also trying to answer 
the question of whether the Japanese are original or 
merely imitators. I finally left Japan with the feeling 
that the artistic originality of the country fully equals 
my expectations, its mechanical originality falls lower 
than I should have supposed, while in social matters the 
Japanese are more original than I had realized. As to 
art, I confess that no other exhibits of pictures have 
ever given me so much pleasure as did two or three 
private collections of Japanese kakimonos. These long 
pictured scrolls or hangings are usually kept in the 
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“‘go-downs,” or storehouses, and are brought out at 


intervals to be enjoyed. My enjoyment was not be- 
cause the collections were extraordinary in quality, 
although they were good. It was largely due to the 
unique Japanese method of looking at them. Your host 
brings out a kakimono, tells you what it is while he 
hangs it on the wall, and asks how you like it. Then 
you discuss its good and bad points, and compare it 
with others. After you have seen enough of the first 
picture, another is hung beside it, and then a third, each 
being fully explained and discussed. Rarely, however, 
are more than three pictures visible at once. Hence 
you do not become confused by a multitude of ideas, as 
in our crowded houses and picture galleries. 

The same principle applies to the flowers and 
branches which the Japanese arrange so daintily. At 
the home of a merchant I watched an imposing black- 
bearded teacher of flower arrangement give a lesson to 
my hostess. Incidentally he explained how every per- 
fect arrangement of flowers has three parts. The lower 
represents earth, the upper heaven, while between 
stands humanity. Of course the arrangements often be- 
come conventionalized, but the majority, as one sees 
them in houses and gardens, are effective. In no other 
equal period have I learned so much about art, or en- 
joyed the artistic work of others so fully. I might 
almost say the same thing about courtesy, for I should 
have hard work to pick out any other month when I 
have been treated with such uniform courtesy by high 
and low, or have enjoyed the contact with my fellow 
men more fully. A nation which can develop and 
actively maintain such standards of art and social inter- 
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course surely possesses no small degree of originality 
and power. 

When it comes to mechanical ability, that modern 
fetich which we Westerners often mistakenly regard as 
the supreme accomplishment, Japan is weak, as I have 
already intimated. Here is one more example, which 
seems to be typical. At an admirably managed factory 
where cloth shoes are manufactured—the ones suggest- 
ing cloven hoofs—I observed the method by which the 
soles are made. The soles consist of two thicknesses of 
stout cloth glued together. The gluing is done on big 
machines where two strips of cloth about thirty inches 
wide pass over rollers which furnish glue, press the two 
strips together, and then dry them. At the end of the 
rollers two men fold up the cloth and cut it into lengths, 
which are taken to another room to be cut into soles. 
The soles are cut by placing upon the cloth a knife or 
pattern shaped like the sole. A foot lever is released 
and allows a weight to thump down on the knife. One 
sole is cut at each fall of the weight. 

This system is used all over Japan, America, and 
Europe. But why in Japan? Simply because it is used 
in other countries. In these it is necessary because soles 
are usually cut from hides; the hides differ greatly in 
size and shape; and in order to prevent waste of leather 
it is necessary to plan each hide differently in order to 
get as many soles as possible. In Japan the material of 
the soles is always of the same shape and size. It 
would be easy to devise an automatic machine which 
would occupy the space now occupied by the table 
where the two men fold the cloth and cut it. Such a 
machine could cut ten, twenty, or a hundred soles at a 
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clip; it would require no additional attendants other 
than the two men who now do the folding; it would save 
cloth because the patterns for the various sizes of soles 
could be made more accurately than is now possible 
when each workman makes his own pattern; the width 
of the cloth could be adjusted to save waste; and the 
work of a whole roomful of sole-cutters would be 
eliminated. 

I asked why this was not done. The answer was that 
the president of the company had made some such sug- 
gestion six or seven years ago, but that had ended it. 
The present system has been in vogue perhaps thirty 
years, and prevails in several hundred mills. This sug- 
gests a wide-spread deficiency in inventiveness and me- 
chanical ingenuity. Doubtless the cheapness of labor 
has made it less important to use labor-saving machin- 
ery in Japan than in America. Nevertheless, a machine 
such as is here suggested would apparently save so 
much that it would pay, even with cheap labor. It is 
often said, especially by the Japanese, that Japan has 
been so busy taking new things from other countries 
that she has not had time to make inventions for her- 
self. That, however, does not seem to be wholly true, 
for in other non-mechanical lines the Japanese have 
taken foreign models and altered them quite radically. 

A good example is found in factory dormitories such 
as the one described at Kiryu. This brings us back to 
one of the qualities in which the Japanese seem to be 
genuinely original, namely, social responsiveness. The 
stocking factory described above has one of the best 
dormitories in Japan. It is so good that my Japanese 
companions were disappointed that I did not pronounce 
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it better than the one at Kiryu. Perhaps I was partly 
influenced by the pleasant surroundings of a little city 
among the mountains, in comparison with the unin- 
teresting surroundings in a huge industrial city on a 
plain. At the stocking factory eight girls live in each 
room, the allowance of space being “two mats,” or a 
space six feet by six. The girls there, unlike those at 
Kiryu, have no separate sitting-rooms, only alcoves cur- 
tained off from the sleeping-rooms. But that is better 
than none at all, as in many dormitories. The good 
dormitories always have something in the way of a 
garden or view, a feature to which the officials usually 
draw attention with pride. 

At Osaka, as at Kiryu, the other parts of the equip- 
ment consist of a little Buddhist place of prayer, a good 
bath where one or two hundred girls can be accommo- 
dated at one time, locker-rooms, and a dining-room 
where the girls pay about fifteen sen a day, although 
the cost to the firm is considerably more. There are 
some amusing hairdressing-rooms. Aside from the rice 
mats on the floor, the only furniture is a row of little 
mirrors standing on the floor against the wall and 
flanked by little drawers for combs. The girls never 
stand to do their hair, but kneel on the floor, sitting 
back on their ankles in the common Japanese fashion. 
In one factory I saw scores of girls kneeling before the 
mirrors and combing their long black hair, for privacy 
in such places is not expected or desired. 

Another convenience at this factory is a long series 
of outside lockers for wooden shoes, each operative hav- 
ing her own. Washing equipment is provided on a scale 
far more lavish than with us. A long line of faucets and 
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basins stands outside under a shed, while many low 
faucets and bowls are set on the ground for washing 
the feet. 

At this point some reader who knows Japan may 
think that these pleasant descriptions of dormitories 
disregard the facts. Perhaps some one will say: “Oh, 
well, this author spent only a short time in Japan. 
The Japanese showed him what they wanted him to 
see and persuaded him that everything in Japan is 
ideal. That is the way the Japanese do. They are 
deceitful and clever.” 

It is curious that so many people accuse the Japanese 
of deceit and hypocrisy because they show foreigners 
the best things and prevent them from seeing the 
worst. Of course they do, and so do we. When my 
friends come to New Haven, I never take them to our 
poor Italian quarter, or our flimsy run-down little 
factories, or our worst public schools. I take them to 
the marvellous Harkness Quadrangle, the huge Win- 
chester Arms factory, or the Yale Bowl. I tell them 
how Yale is raising its standards, how many people can 
see a football game, how fine a company gathers for the 
games, and how well the police handle the tens of 
thousands of automobiles. 

The Japanese are just as eager as we to have the 
stranger in their midst see the best, and no more so. 
They make no bones about confessing that they re- 
semble us in this respect. For instance, at a particularly 
well-run tobacco factory I saw a nursery in which some 
thirty little children under five years of age were being 
eared for by a couple of nurses while their mothers 
worked in the factory. In spite of many running noses, 
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the babies were most cunning as they saluted us by 
dropping on their knees and touching their foreheads 
to the ground. At the stroke of the hour many em- 
ployees, chiefly girls, for boys are few in this factory, 
hastened to a schoolroom for an hour’s voluntary study 
under teachers supplied by the factory. On the grounds 
outside, the management supplies space for flower-beds, 
tended voluntarily by the boys. Mr. Uyeno, who was 
my conductor there, as well as at many other factories, 
did not pretend that these progressive social features 
were universal, but he did claim that they were typical 
of the best companies. 

“This is not the factory whose records we shall give 
you,” he said. “‘But that factory is not so good as this. 
We want you to see a good one, and know what we are 
trying to do.” 

After I had seen three excellent factory dormitories I 
wanted to see one of the worst. The head of one of the 
huge cotton-spinning companies protested. 

“Why do you want to see the bad ones? We don’t 
like to show them. We know they are not good. But 
since you insist, I'll send you to the worst we have.” 

And he did. We wended our way among railroad 
tracks, dumps, and smoky factories. The building was 
dilapidated and dirty. There was no pretense at a 
garden except a little yard with a tree or two where 
clothes could be hung out. There was nothing in the 
way of sitting-rooms, and the girls had to hang their 
clothes wherever they could in their sleeping-rooms. 
Formerly the same beds were used by two sets of girls, 
one by night and one by day, and this is still true in 
some factories. It is a common practice for the mills to 
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run at least part of the night. The bath was dark and 
musty. In fact the whole thing was very cheerless, just 
the sort of place from which a girl would want to 
escape at the first possible moment—just the sort which 
would make a girl ready for any adventure if she could 
only get away. In the factory itself the girls look much 
less neat, trim, and cheerful than in the factories with 
good dormitories. Many look like the type that would 
easily go wrong. 

Although factory dormitories are not peculiar to 
Japan, I know of no other country where so many hun- 
dreds of thousands of young women are congregated in 
them, or where the system has been worked out with 
such fulness. From this point of view they represent a 
distinctly Japanese response to a social necessity. If the 
system continues to develop, it may be fraught with 
far-reaching consequences, some bad, some good. The 
regular system is for a girl to come from her village to 
the dormitory, and live there three years while working. 
She is allowed to leave to get married, or for other good 
reasons, and many stay much less than three years. 

The dormitories have sprung into prominence because 
Japanese factories did not grow slowly like ours, but 
sprang up almost full-fledged. At first ours employed 
chiefly men, who brought their families and settled 
around the mills. Then, as women were needed, they 
were found among the wives and daughters of the men. 
Even now most of the girls who work in the factories of 
America and Europe live in their own homes. In Japan 
it was different. Large factories grew up almost over- 
night. Being devoted mainly to textiles, they needed 
few men but many girls. The girls could not be pro- 
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cured in the cities, only in the villages. They had to be 
brought to the cities and provided for. The Japanese 
moral code is such that no girl coming to the city alone, 
and forced to find a place for herself, is safe. More- 
over, there are really no places where they can live. 
Hence the factories had to provide accommodations. 
In the good dormitories the girls are strictly guarded. 
They are not allowed to go out for “refreshment,” as it 
is put, in parties of less than three, nor to stay later than 
nine or ten P.M. Infringements of this rule are care- 
fully investigated, and repetitions of the offense soon 
lead to dismissal. During my visit the papers were say- 
ing that the depression in some of the industries, and 
the dismissal of a good many girls from the factories, 
had produced a serious moral effect. Many girls did 
not return home, but were on the streets. 

It is interesting to speculate on what effect this sys- 
tem will have in the long run. Suppose that Japan 
grows industrially, as she surely will. Suppose also that 
the dormitories improve, as they are now doing. In a 
generation or two Japan may have a couple of million 
young girls living in great establishments where they 
lead their own life apart from the rest of the community. 
Even now, in the good dormitories the girls are said to 
enjoy the life better than that of the villages, although 
they are keen to leave when their parents arrange 
marriages. Of course the vast majority of Japanese 
marriages are still arranged by parents. As one Japa- 
nese said: “‘You think it queer to marry aman whom 
you do not know. We think it queer to marry one 
whom you know. That seems to us like marrying a 
brother.” 
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But things are changing. The intelligent young 
people are beginning to choose for themselves, or at 
least to have the power of rejection. One man of about 
forty said to me: “I like my children better than my 
wife. She is too conservative. It was not right that I 
should have had to marry her because my parents 
chose her.” 

It is not improbable that in a few generations Japan 
will follow the example of the western world and be 
flooded with ideas as to women’s rights, freedom of 
choice in marriage, and woman’s duty to express her 
own self in her own way. If that happens, what effect 
will these dormitories have? Will they act like our 
women’s colleges? Will they hinder the girls from be- 
coming acquainted with men, and thereby diminish 
their chance of marriage and raise the age of marriage? 
Will the restricted life and the confinement in factories 
diminish the physical vigor of the girls? Will many of 
the girls enjoy the dormitory life so well that they will 
prefer it to the troubles and cares of homes of their own ? 
Will all these things combine to cause factory girls to 
marry late and in relatively small numbers, and have 
few children? If that should happen, it might possibly 
reverse the process that is taking place among us. 
Instead of causing the most competent parts of the 
population to decline, as with us, it might cause the 
main diminution to occur in the less competent stratum 
from which the factory girls are drawn. That would be 
a real boon, for in the long run it would raise the gen- 
eral level of intelligence and help to check the growth 
of population. Perhaps Japan is unconsciously evolving 
a social institution which will be of material assistance 
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in solving her most pressing problem. The solution will 
not come through providing more food, as suggested in 
an earlier chapter, but through diminishing the propor- 
tion of relatively unintelligent people who have to be 
fed. 

One important phase of Japanese character has been 
hinted at but not yet discussed in these chapters. Dur- 
ing my stay in Japan I had occasion to ask many 
factory executives whether I might have certain data 
and make certain investigations in their factories. 
The contrast between the way my inquiries were re- 
ceived in Japan and in similar factories in America is 
illuminating. In America, nine times out of ten, after 
a relatively brief explanation, the executive to whom 
I presented my case would say: “All right. That’s a 
good thing. We'll help you.” Or else: “I’m for it, but 
I must consult the directors first. I’m quite sure they'll 
consent.” 

In Japan the corresponding answer was generally: 
“That is interesting, but I cannot express an opinion 
about it. I will consult my friends. If they think well 
of it, we will present the matter to the board of direc- 
tors.” Only once did I meet a Japanese factory execu- 
tive who said without hesitation: “That’s good. We’ll 
do it.”” He was the head of one of the largest textile 
manufacturing concerns in the world. He did not learn 
this trait abroad, for he had never been outside Japan, 
except possibly to China. 

This same Japanese characteristic appears in all sorts 
of things, big and little. Not only do the Japanese seem 
to shrink from committing themselves quickly to any 
decision but they often seem almost unable to do so. 
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Moreover, they rarely want to be the first to try some- 
thing, although if some one else tries it, and the results 
seem good, they are quick to take it up. Some people 
say that this tendency to shrink from personal respon- 
sibility is the result of feudalism. Under that system 
only a small minority make important decisions. The 
rest merely follow the directions of their leaders. 
Feudalism, so it is said, dominated Japan so long that 
the whole Japanese system of training became per- 
meated with the idea of obeying the leader. The 
Japanese loyalty to the emperor is the supreme ex- 
pression of the same quality. 

I do not question that feudalism has something to 
do with the matter, nor that the Japanese training 
tends to emphasize the seeming lack of decisiveness 
among the Japanese. Nevertheless it seems to me that 
back of the training lies innate temperament. The 
chief reason for thinking this is that, in spite of a dom- 
inant tendency in the other direction, a small minority 
of Japanese, even though trained like all the rest, have 
the power of quick, independent decision and individual 
action. Moreover, among ourselves, in spite of our 
occidental training, we continually see these two 
diverse temperaments. For example, President Har- 
ding showed a good deal of the Japanese quality. He 
was suave, courteous, delightful in manners, and 
hated any unpleasantness. It hurt him to oppose people 
directly, and he had an admirable faculty for suggest- 
ing compromises, or doing something to save people’s 
faces. He was likewise very prone to consult his 
friends, and take the advice of the “best minds” he 
could find. Even when he had made up his mind to 
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follow a certain course, criticism greatly disturbed 
him, and made him wonder whether he had chosen 
rightly or ought to consult his friends again and make 
a change. President Wilson was of an opposite char- 
acter. He illustrated both the good and the evil of the 
type that is completely self-reliant. Knowing his own 
judgment to be far better than that of most of the 
people with whom he came in contact, he ignored the 
fact that no one mind can see every possible angle of a 
subject. Theoretically he recognized that even the 
best and wisest plan can succeed only if minds other 
than that of the framer are persuaded of its value, and 
are ready to work for it. In practice, however, he 
ignored this. Roosevelt, and still more Lincoln, were 
examples of a combination of the two types. The com- 
bination is the ideal. Japan seems to lean too far 
toward the Harding type, while self-confident America, 
and equally self-confident China, lean too far toward 
the Wilson type. 

The willingness of the Japanese to accept the advice 
and directions of others is reflected in the way in which 
men in positions of authority expect to be obeyed. 
Here is a trivial but nevertheless illuminating example. 
In discussing trains one day I proposed to Mr. Tsuyu- 
saki that we leave at 5.07, but he said that we must go 
at 5.29, as there was no train at 5.07. I protested that I 
had seen such a train on the time-table, but he assured 
me that there was no such train, and we must go at 
5.29. I insisted on looking at the time-table, but as it 
was in Japanese he had the advantage. However, I 
found a 5.08 train and said: ‘We'll take it.” Then he 
explained. “We can’t. This time-table has just come 
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out. The 5.08 train has only third-class coaches, 
whereas the old 5.07 train had both second and third. 
Our tickets are second-class.” 

The point of this story is that Mr. Tsuyusaki, in that 
particular matter, was in a position of authority, and I 
was the one to obey. He had the facts and I did not. 
Therefore, according to Japanese ideas, it was not my 
place to raise all sorts of questions and make a fuss. 
But being an American individualist, I find it hard to 
submit to authority until the reasons are fully explained. 
One reason why we so often misunderstand the Japa- 
nese is our failure to realize that they do not consider 
it necessary to explain how they come to a certain 
conclusion. The conclusion itself is all that is im- 
portant to any one aside from the person whose duty 
it is to make the decision. 
~ We see the same thing among ourselves. Some chil- 
dren obey promptly, even when told to do something 
new. Others, equally well trained and equally obedient, 
at once ask why, and will often obey graciously when 
they know the reason, whereas they would kick and 
scream if they did not know. The type that obeys 
without knowing why is much easier to get along with, 
but the type that insists on knowing why is much more 
likely to do something original. In the same way the 
type that consults its friends is much less likely to do 
something new than is the other type. When a new 
plan or a new idea is broached, nine out of ten people 
are down on it. Therefore the people who consult 
their friends before acting are very likely to be pre- 
vented from acting. Of course the ones who act with- 
out consulting make far more mistakes than the 
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others, but they also make more progress. These two 
types of temperament seem to me to represent perhaps 
the most vital difference between the Japanese and 
the Americans. 

My last experience before leaving Japan in July was 
quite unusual for a foreigner. On the train one day an 
attractive Japanese boy of about twenty addressed me 
in English. He was a university student, on his way 
home to Nagasaki for the summer holidays. Hearing 
that I was going to Nagasaki on my return from 
Chosen, he offered to show me around. Later he and 
Mr. Tsuyusaki talked in Japanese, but I heard the 
words “Japanese way” injected two or three times in 
English. I was sure that Mr. Tsuyusaki was explaining 
that I liked to do everything in the Japanese way. 
The next thing was an invitation from the boy to spend 
the night at his house. Since Mr. Tsuyusaki said that 
it was right to do so, I accepted, although wondering 
how the boy’s mother would like to have a foreigner 
dumped down in her house. I had learned, however, 
that the Japanese excel in hospitality, and that such 
an invitation was quite in Japanese style. 

When I reached Nagasaki, my student-friend was at 
the railroad station with his brother. They were not 
quite sure what to do with a foreign professor, but they 
made admirable hosts, and showed comparatively little 
embarrassment. I wanted to take a walk, in spite of-a 
drenching rain, and we saw something of the sights of 
the city. I dined at the house of my friends, but did 
not spend the night there, because one of the seven 
children was ill. My hosts were a delightful family. 
The father, a hearty lawyer, conversed in German as 
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rusty as my own. He had learned it at the Imperial 
University at Tokyo. The mother was really charming. 
It is surprising how often one feels that no other word 
will describe the peculiar quality which is so highly 
developed among the Japanese, especially the women. 
She dined with us, which means that I was treated as 
an intimate friend of the family. The others at the 
table were the oldest son, my friend of the train, a son- 
in-law in the coal business, and the son-in-law’s brother, 
a professor who teaches the Japanese classics in the 
Japanese University at Shanghai. A sweet-faced 
daughter about eighteen, with almost her mother’s 
charm, did not sit with us, but waited on the table. 
Both before and after dinner, however, she sat with us, 
and took her full part in the conversation, which was 
very merry because the young people were continually 
laughing at their own mistakes in English. The mother 
was the only one with whom I could not talk. Later in 
the evening the daughter played the piano. Foreign 
music is quite the thing. It was really astonishingly 
homy. One interesting little feature was that two 
younger boys, for whom there was not room at the 
table, sat with us at one side. Two other children of 
perhaps four and six were playing around and were 
much petted and quite obstreperous. They were as 
lively as American children and much like them. The 
boys boasted of how well their sister can swim. She 
won a medal, and the older brother won a cup, at a 
meet of their swimming club, which has about 2000 
members. 

That was my last glimpse of Japan when I left it the 
first time. On my second visit, in December, I was 
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again the guest of a delightful family in Tokyo. There, 
too, I felt the same spirit of friendly family unity. In 
no other part of the world, except the regions inhab- 
ited by Europeans, have I seen such genuine and happy 
family life. This is assuredly one of the greatest of Jap- 
anese assets. 


CHAPTER V 


CHOSEN, JAPAN, AND WAR 


(): the morning of July 3rd, I was surprised 
to find what a difference a single night’s sail 
can make in vegetation, scenery, and people, 
and in the attitude of the government. I had come 
from Shiminoseki, in Japan, to Fusan, the main seaport 
of Chosen. I suppose we ought to say Chosen, accord- 
ing to the Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese 
character, but it still seems natural to say Korea. As 
to vegetation and scenery, Chosen is green in summer, 
but the enfolding, protecting greenness of Japan gives 
place to a thin greenness through which the red soil 
peeps frequently. Although the Japanese have planted 
millions of trees, especially near the large cities and 
along the railways, many of the low, rounded moun- 
tains are bare and rocky. In spite of being less beautiful 
than the Japanese mountains, they give a pleasant 
sense of space and openness. The rice-fields of the 
lower lands look much as in Japan, but are interspersed 
with the paler green of millet, while now and again men 
are seen filling the irrigation ditches by means of huge 
wooden spoons hung on a big tripod over a stream and 
pushed back and forth by hand. Cows and oxen are 
much more numerous than in southern Japan. Villages, 
on the other hand, are scarcer and cultivation less 
intensive. Nevertheless, in proportion to its capacities, 
Chosen is perhaps as densely populated as Japan. Being 
93 
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drier, it cannot support so many people. The mud- 
walled houses, with thick overhanging thatched roofs, 
suggest curious mushrooms. In many cases they are 
built around three sides of a court, which gives a cosey, 
homy look. 

After a day or two at Fusan, I went directly to the 
capital, Seoul, or Kaijo, as the Japanese call it. There 
I was met at the station by Mr. George A. Gregg, and 
taken to the large and well-equipped Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, where he is industrial secretary. We found the 
building in considerable confusion for a surprising 
reason. Some twenty-four Christian Koreans from 
Hawaii, nine girls and thirteen young men, in charge 
of an older man and his wife, were spending six weeks 
in the homeland, lecturing, giving concerts, and playing 
games. Their purpose was to raise twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars for a Christian institute and school for 
Koreans in Hawaii. If that is not topsyturvy, I should 
like to know what is. Think of coming from America 
to Korea to raise funds for a Christian building to be 
erected on American soil! Think, too, of permitting 
Korean girls to play exhibition games of basket-ball in 
so conservative a land as Korea. I saw them practising 
in the gymnasium. They looked bright and fairly 
attractive, though in a heavy way. Some had long, 
thick, black hair hanging in great braids below their 
waists. The boys, when I first saw them, were in base- 
ball costume, ready to play a game with a graduate 
team of the Y. M. C. A., dating back as far as 1912, 
much to my surprise. They met with an enthusiastic 
reception. 

The way in which American athletics are penetrating 
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the East is amazing. Fusan has only about 75,000 
people, but I saw several shops devoted to sporting 
goods, especially tennis-rackets, baseball-mitts, and 
shotguns, these last being only for Japanese. On the 
way from China to Australia my fellow passengers in- 
cluded a Chinese soccer team. Although the team did 
not win many games, it aroused a good deal of en- 
thusiasm in Australia. Even in tropical Java football 
games are common, rugby, of course, for our American 
game is too strenuous. It is most amusing to see 
fifteen or twenty small, dark-brown, Javanese boys 
rushing around after a football, and kicking it with 
their bare toes. 

My first impression of the Korean people was not 
favorable. On landing at Fusan I immediately saw a 
coolie striking a small boy over the head with a cane. 
In Seoul one of the first things was a lot of coolies play- 
ing a gambling game. A few minutes later a small boy 
struck his sister until she cried. The coolies shout 
harshly, and are often unpleasant to deal with. The 
common people look dirty and slovenly. Their soiled 
white trousers and jackets give the men a down-at-the- 
heels appearance. The women, in their tiny white 
waists, which often expose the skin where they fail to 
meet the frowzy white skirts, cannot compare with the 
dainty Japanese women. Yet both men and women, 
the latter often with loads on their heads, walk far more 
gracefully than the Japanese with their shuffling clogs. 

If one judges only by these first external impressions, 
one is not surprised that the Japanese call the Koreans 
dirty, idle, lying, intriguing, quarrelsome, and immoral. 
Their attitude toward the Koreans is much like that of 
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the thoughtless bulk of the people of the United States 
toward the Mexicans. The missionaries, on the other 
hand, say that the Koreans are by no means to be 
despised. For example, they treat their children as 
kindly as any people, although sometimes whipping 
them. Loss of temper is one of the greatest breaches of 
Korean etiquette. It makes people lose caste because 
it is “‘like the common classes.” Perhaps it is just there 
that the difference lies. In Japan, although the lower 
classes lose their tempers, one does not see that sort of 
thing half so much as in Korea. 

In Seoul the dull, drab, dirty Korean quarter, the 
mud walls, the filthy open drains, the tiny, narrow 
streets, the cluttered little courtyards and the bare 
mountains outside the city, all combine to suggest 
Turkey and northern Mexico. So, too, do the smells. 
Of course Japan is full of the smell of sewage and old 
. fish, but in Korea these are intensified by the smell of 
the people’s bodies. The Japanese, so the saying goes, 
wash their bodies, the Koreans their clothes, and the 
Chinese neither. The Japanese quarter in Seoul is very 
different from the Korean sections. It is full of color, 
art, life, smiles. Moreover, the Japanese seem to be 
engaged in more difficult operations than the Koreans. 
They attack the business of living with a zest and 
keenness rarely seen among the Koreans. 

Now for the other side of the picture. The Korean 
upper classes are very punctilious and immaculate in 
their dress. The men of the old generation wear volu- 
minous and stiffly starched white cotton robes over 
equally white cotton trousers tied around the ankles. 
On their heads are perched little two-story, black, fly- 
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Pavilion in imperial palace at Seoul 
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Korean coolies in a street at Seoul 
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trap hats suggesting caricatures of opera-hats. They 
walk with a lordly stride, throwing back the shoulders, 
turning out the toes, raising the feet high, taking long, 
slow steps, and swinging the arms very far. Yet there 
is something fine and dignified about them, and many 
have strong, kindly, intellectual faces. The younger 
generation, as I saw it, for example, at a dinner of the 
Korean Education Society, may be typified by a young 
editor with whom I took a walk. He was a clean-cut, 
erect man, with fine features, not given to smiling, as are 
the Japanese, but able to smile most pleasantly on occa- 
sion. He has a foreign education, talks English excel- 
lently, was dressed that day in white ducks, and would 
have passed unnoticed among the foreigners of any 
Oriental port. As I talked with him, and with others of 
his type, I had the same feeling of mental kinship that 
T had with the wide-awake Japanese scientists and busi- 
ness men with whom I had recently been associating. 
Yet there was a difference, a sort of sadness, reserve, 
and hopelessness, which the Japanese do not display. 
But under the circumstances, what else can be ex- 
pected? The editor is merely a moderate independent. 
Yet his paper is suppressed by the government about 
once a month, according to his own statement, and 
oftener, according to the Americans. 

Another attractive phase of Korean character ap- 
peared one day when Doctor Van Buskirk of the Sever- 
ance Hospital took me for a walk. In fifteen minutes 
from his house we were on a rugged mountainside where 
the Japanese have recently planted thousands of little 
acacia and pine trees, placing them alternately on 
minute terraces made by mixing the coarse granitic 
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soil with scattered bits of grass grubbed up on the steep 
slopes. The well-worn path is used mainly for sight- 
seeing. We met a few men and several women of the 
upper or middle classes, dressed in full, stiff gowns of 
spotless white, washed every day, as are all the clothes 
of high-class Koreans. The women were out that hot 
morning to spend a few hours, or perhaps a holiday, in 
the fine Korean pastime of enjoying the scenery. Their 
little children, clad in equally clean gowns, often of 
brilliant, solid colors, were well worth seeing. 

Here is an estimate of Korean character by the chief 
of the Japanese police service. He had been in Seoul 
four years, I understood, and in the country somewhat 
longer. Of his 20,000 policemen about 8,000 are 
Koreans; among officers up to and including lieuten- 
ants, the proportions are about the same. All police- 
men, both Japanese and Koreans, go through a three- 
months period of training. Here is the chief’s estimate 
of the difference between the two races: 

“The Koreans are more lazy than the Japanese, and 
not so prompt. They are more cruel and severe. They 
are not so honest, and take money. But they know the 
customs of the people, and we have to have them. 
Every village has at least one Japanese policeman. No, 
the Koreans are not cowardly. They are as brave as 
the Japanese. They also learn as quickly in the schools, 
but they are given to intrigue.” 

The more self-respecting and loyal Koreans are rarely 
willing to enter the Japanese service. Hence the Korean 
policemen represent a relatively less scrupulous and 
respectable class than do the Japanese policemen. 
When due allowance is made for this, the chief’s esti- 
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mate comes close to the general opinion of thoughtful 
judges, as nearly as I can learn. 

One of the outstanding facts about Korea is that the 
people are slow. The slowness is doubtless an important 
cause of backwardness. In an earlier chapter I called 
the Japanese relatively slow, but compared with the 
Koreans they are quick. One afternoon I went into a 
modern Korean shoe-store to get some new shoe-strings 
and a shine. I exchanged my shoes for slippers, as the 
custom is. Then I sat waiting in a chair for twenty- 
seven minutes. There were five Korean shop-boys, and 
three customers including myself. At one stage all five 
of the clerks gathered to watch one of the customers 
try on some white canvas shoes. Instead of getting the 
lacing out of my shoe in a few seconds, as an American 
clerk would have done, the Korean spent about five 
minutes on it, and snipped the lacing perhaps twenty 
times with some dull scissors. It takes about seventy 
people, a fifth of whom are in the editorial room, to 
get out a four-page Korean daily paper. A Japanese 
summed up the matter by saying: 

“We excel the Koreans in the very qualities where 
you excel us. The Koreans are as intelligent as we, but 
not so active, and have not such great business capacity, 
nor such ability for material progress.” 

A very intelligent and progressive Korean put it thus: 

“The Koreans have brighter, quicker, more philo- 
sophical minds than the Japanese. But somehow we 
lack the power to organize ourselves and do things. 
We begin, and then get tired. The Japanese can al- 
ways hold us down because they are more active and 
persistent than we.” 
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This brings up a curious fact. The Koreans seem to 
be too slow for their climate. They live in about the 
latitude of the United States from North Carolina to 
Connecticut, but their degree of activity is about like 
that of the Mexicans of Spanish descent. Even the 
missionaries say that in Korea something prevents them 
from doing things as rapidly as at home, and I believe 
the same is true of the Japanese. How much the climate 
has to do with it Iam not sure. The winters are fairly 
cold and bracing, and the summers, though warm, are 
not nearly so humid as in Japan. Doctor Van Buskirk, 
who has made a special study of the matter, thinks that 
the comparative monotony of the Korean climate is its 
chief fault. Whatever the cause, the amount of disease 
is large. Even in summer a great number of the children 
have running noses, even more than in Japan. In fact, 
the uneducated Koreans say that such noses are a good 
sign. Hosts of Koreans breathe through their mouths 
all the time. Out of a consecutive hundred whom I met 
on the street in Seoul, sixty-six had open mouths and 
only thirty-four kept them shut. The Korean food is 
also bad, being deficient in vitamin A, and very heavy, 
according to Doctor Van Buskirk. Curiously enough, 
the tropical disease known as sprue prevails in Korea, 
as does malaria. In these ways, as well as in the slow- 
ness of the people, Korea suffers some of the handi- 
caps of the tropics. 

I was especially interested in the relations of race 
with race in Korea. The Severance Hospital, run 
jointly by the Protestant missions, has a staff of thirteen 
American doctors and an equal number of Koreans. 
Although it has only ninety beds, about 80,000 pa- 
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tients enter its clinic each year. The American doctors 
think it especially important to create confidence in the 
Korean doctors. In spite of a bold front, the Koreans 
lack confidence in themselves, either individually after 
the Chinese fashion or collectively like the Japanese. 
Accordingly, when his wife required an operation the 
American head of the hospital asked a Korean colleague 
to operate. The American was sure of the Korean’s 
skill, and felt that only racial prejudice stood in the 
way of having him perform the operation. Another 
missionary asked a Korean physician to operate on his 
daughter’s neck, even though equally good American 
surgeons were at hand. Such conduct seems to me the 
acme of applied Christianity. 

In order to see the Koreans under more typical con- 
ditions than at Seoul, I went to Songdo, with Mr. Gregg 
as guide, interpreter, and friend. It took three hours to 
travel fifty miles northward on a freight-train to which 
a third-class passenger-car was attached. Although the 
scenery was less charming than in Japan, I enjoyed the 
rocky hills with their grassy lower slopes and thin veneer 
of small trees higher up. There was much beauty even 
in the flat land with its green rice-fields amid which 
stalked many tall cranes. Our car seemed more orderly 
than third-class cars in Japan, perhaps because the 
Koreans are less vivacious than the Japanese, and per- 
haps because we were not travelling at a meal hour. 

At the Songdo station a nice freckled boy of ten with 
a bicycle approached us. 

“Are you-all from Seoul? Is this Mr. Gregg?” 

A jinrikisha ride of a mile and a half through a 
straggling town of one-story thatched houses with mud 
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walls built around small courtyards brought us to the 
boy’s home in the compound of the Southern Methodist 
Mission. The two-story red-brick house, solidly built 
in a commanding location on a hill with trees around it, 
looked quite palatial. Other similar houses, with plenty 
of space around them, and a large school building of 
stone, increased the appearance of substantial pros- 
perity. So did the first small buildings of an agricul- 
tural experiment station and dairy, a carpenter shop, 
and a neat textile factory where 150 boys pay for their 
education by making a remarkably fine “Corea Mission”’ 
cloth. Here, as at many other mission stations, I re- 
ceived an impression of comfort and substantial pros- 
perity. I do not wonder that many foreigners talk 
about the luxury in which the missionaries live, while 
the people of the country believe the missionaries to be 
very rich and powerful. 

The knowledge that I had received such an impression 
led me to analyze the matter carefully, both at Songdo 
and elsewhere. The missionary houses that I have 
visited—and I have been a guest in scores—are in 
general about the sort that one would find in a suburb 
of New York where people’s incomes range from two to 
perhaps four thousand dollars. The houses are larger 
than in such a suburb, but plainer. Often they are con- 
spicuously lacking in pictures, rugs, and other adorn- 
ments, and the furniture is cheap and worn. Many, 
as in the present case, cannot have bathrooms and 
modern toilet facilities because there is no running 
water. Victrolas, pianos, and radio sets are notably 
absent, although diminutive cheap organs are common. 
Signs of great economy are most obvious. The people 
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who live in those houses are evidently not in the auto- 
mobile-owning class, and would not be, even if they 
lived where there were good roads. Yet they are very 
competent. In many cases, as at Songdo, the head of 
the family could easily get ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars a year in business. Yet the average missionary 
family has to save every penny to educate the children, 
even though both boys and girls largely earn their way 
through college. 

Why, then, do missionary homes often give an im- 
pression of wealth and luxury? For three simple rea- 
sons. First, American standards are so high that a 
house which is plain, inexpensive, and almost ugly, 
according to our way of thinking, looks palatial com- 
pared with native houses, especially if it has two stories. 
Second, missionaries are generally cultured, thrifty, 
and economical. They spend little on tobacco, movies, 
and fine clothes, but love books and art, and gradually 
gather a few choice treasures. Third, the missionary 
premises are almost invariably clean and well kept in 
comparison with those of the surrounding natives. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the average 
missionary home is its spirit. At Songdo I had a de- 
lightfully friendly time walking with Lloyd, the self- 
possessed boy who met us at the station, and Billy, a 
year or two younger, who was delighted with my port- 
able typewriter. They borrowed the key of a Buddhist 
temple from their friend, the caretaker, and showed me 
how to climb up and get a peep at the dusty regalia 
for processions. Pretty Elsie, aged five, took possession 
of me as a playmate, and three-year-old Katharine 
could not be kept out of my lap. After a jolly supper 
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with the children, some twenty missionaries and other 
foreigners came in. A young missionary played admi- 
rably; I talked for half an hour on my scientific work; 
and two young Russian refugees entertained us with 
Russian songs and clever vaudeville stunts. 

The next day, Sunday, one of the ladies took me to 
typical Korean houses, surprisingly neat, with kaki- 
mono paintings fastened directly to the walls, and open- 
ing at the back upon little flower-gardens inside mud 
walls. Seen in that way the Koreans appear to be a 
pleasant, undemonstrative, friendly people, of whom 
one might become very fond. 

As another part of the day’s work I talked to a dozen 
American children at Sunday School, telling them about 
Turkey and the best Mohammedan I ever knew—a 
really remarkable caravan leader of great strength of 
character. Methodist missionaries might be expected 
to be strict in Sunday observance; so they are in a way, 
but that did not interfere with a walk to some ruins 
Sunday afternoon, nor did it prevent the children from 
having a romp, nor the whole family from having the 
merriest kind of a time at dinner. I made quite a hit 
with the boys by telling about the six times when I have 
been arrested. In the evening I gave another scientific 
talk such as would be appropriate at a University Club 
in America. The missionary audience was hungry to be 
set to thinking of something outside the little round of 
its own daily work. The eagerness of missionaries in 
this respect, almost everywhere, is pathetic. They 
fairly often have visitors who are interested in missions, 
so they say, but very rarely any one interested mainly 
in something else. 

No one can stay long in Chosen without realizing that 
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it is a recently conquered country where the Japanese 
do not yet feel secure. On the steamer to Fusan, my 
passport was examined with unusual care. Later, 
although I was treated with the utmost courtesy, my 
movements were carefully watched. I doubtless arouse 
suspicion because I ask all sorts of questions and visit 
all sorts of places and people. Nevertheless, in Japan 
itself I felt as free from governmental supervision as in 
America. In Chosen it was different. Officials took 
pains to call upon me and to show me courtesies. At 
Fusan it was suggested that I call on the head of the 
prefecture. He showed me some large photographs and 
detailed maps of the harbor and surroundings of Fusan, 
and was solicitous to know which of them especially 
interested me. At first I was puzzled and could not 
understand why he seemed disappointed when I said 
that the maps that I should like would show the dis- 
tribution of literacy, occupations, health, wealth, and 
so forth, but such maps had never been made. Not 
till I went away did I suddenly realize that he was 
probably testing me to discover whether I was seeking 
military information. All this did not interfere with 
my seeing what I wanted in Chosen. The Japanese 
Government is remarkably sensible in letting foreign- 
ers, travel without hindrance. 

At Seoul I immediately called on Baron Saito, the 
governor general. As he talks English, I was easily 
able to explain my purposes. 

“In Japan,” I said, “I wanted to live among the 
Japanese and get acquainted with them. In Korea I 
want to see as much as possible of the Koreans and 
learn their point of view.” 

Then I asked about the problems of the Japanese 
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Government. The governor spoke freely about the 
Korean desire for independence. It will be remembered 
that Korea was annexed by Japan in 1910, and that 
in 1919 the so-called bloodless revolution took place. 
At that time the Koreans had been practically dis- 
armed, as they still are. Nevertheless, the resentment 
against the Japanese was so great that the Koreans 
rose inrevolt. It was easy for the Japanese to quell the 
disturbances, and an undue degree of severity was ap- 
parently employed. A new régime is now in force. The 
Americans with whom I talked are unanimous in praise 
of the present administration’s genuine effort to avoid 
friction, to improve the country, to play fair with the 
Koreans, and ultimately to give the Koreans a reason- 
able degree of self-government and convert them into 
well-satisfied members of the Japanese Empire. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times was a 
dinner at the Fusan Hotel. I introduced the topic of 
Korea and its relation to the government’s policy. The 
matter was discussed in both Japanese and English. 
There were great differences of opinion. Some had no 
use for the Koreans, and thought that the government 
was too good to them; others were for making a much 
greater effort to satisfy the Koreans and make friends 
with them. The conversation was carried on in the 
most friendly spirit. It was a sign of real progress that 
those half-dozen substantial Japanese citizens not only 
differed from one another and from the government, 
but felt free to say so and to discuss the question openly 
in a public place. 

In spite of all this, as Baron Saito put it, the Koreans 
cannot or will not appreciate the many material bless- 
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ings which the Japanese are really bringing them. He 
seemed grieved and perplexed because they are not 
grateful for the share thus far given them in the govern- 
ment. For instance, most magistrates are now Koreans, 
and all men who pay taxes of over five yen per year can 
vote for members of the provincial council. They elect 
twice the needed number, and the governor chooses 
half. Of course this does not seem much like self-gov- 
ernment according to our ideas; nevertheless, the 
Japanese deserve credit for going as far as they do. 

The vast majority of Koreans are revolutionists. 
Like the Filipinos, as described by Taft when he was 
governor-general, there are three parties: el partido 
endependista, el partido independista immediatista, and 
el partido independista explosivista. The first and main 
party, comprising probably the bulk of the Koreans, 
shows “‘an intense nationalistic spirit.”” This has taken 
shape in a Chosen Products Association, probably in- 
spired in part by the example of Ghandi. The members 
apparently pledge themselves to wear and use only the 
products of their native land. For example, in 1922 the 
graduating class of the Chosen Christian College, in- 
stead of wearing European clothing at commencement 
time, wore Korean homespun and straw shoes. The 
Koreans also have published most ambitious plans for a 
purely Korean University to stand apart from the newly 
founded Japanese University on the one hand and the 
Chosen Christian College on the other. 

The second party, el partido independista immedia- 
tista, “‘seems to be lying low, confining its efforts to the 
organization of secret societies, with which the country 
is said to be honeycombed.” It is reported to keep up 
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connection with the provisional government at Shang- 
hai and is sometimes implicated in plots uncovered by 
the police and leading to numerous arrests. 

The third party is decidedly explosive. Bombs are 
now and then thrown at public buildings, rich men are 
held up by force and made to contribute funds for war- 
like purposes, while guerilla warfare breaks out on the 
border. On July 7, 1923, while I was in the country, the 
Seoul Press, the only English newspaper, gave an ac- 
count of two bandit raids on the northern border and 
of the entrance of a party of Korean, Japanese, and 
Russian communist agitators. 

The spirit of the Koreans is illustrated by a story 
told me by an American. Like all the missionaries, he 
carefully avoids talking politics with Koreans, or else 
points out to them that the Japanese are really doing 
splendid things along lines of economic improvement, 
stability, education, and public welfare. Such talk, 
however, so he says, does little good, for the desire for 
freedom is deeply implanted in the hearts of the Ko- 
reans. They are so bitter toward the Japanese that the 
vast majority feel much like a poor porter, or janitor, 
who was out of the country during the independence 
movement of 1919; on his return he was so eager to do 
something that he stood in the street in front of the 
police station and shouted for Korean independence. 
Of course he was arrested, and was strictly questioned 
as to who told him to do what he did. Had the mission- 
aries done so? Had they instructed him to make this 
demonstration? After prolonged denials, he answered: 
“How can I tell what put it in my heart? Does the 
cock know why he crows at the break of dawn?” 
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The Japanese are sometimes called the Germans of 
Asia. What I saw in Japan inclines me to deny this, 
for the basic temperament of the two races seems differ- 
ent. In Seoul, however, several manifestations gave 
me an unpleasant impression of militarism. Huge bar- 
racks confront one, soldiers are paraded through the 
streets at frequent intervals, a company of Japanese 
cavalry comes clattering along, and on the parade- 
ground a gun drill is in progress. The Japanese claim 
that a display of force is necessary to keep down the 
spirit of rebellion. But may it not also cause the 
rebellious spirit to bubble up ? 

Again, the Japanese treatment of the old imperial 
palace must inflame the Koreans. Although the palace 
cannot compare with those of the Mikado and Shogun 
at Kyoto, or the winter and summer palaces at Peking, 
it is well worth visiting. But the picturesqueness is half 
spoiled, because at the entrance to the palace grounds 
the Japanese have built a huge modern government 
building. It is a good-enough building, but even a 
foreigner resents the way in which it blots out the old 
buildings behind it. In the rear the modern museum is 
well cared for and attractive because it is Japanese, but 
the rest of the palace is closed and desolate. Through 
holes in the shutters one sees the dust accumulating in 
the bare halls, grass grows between the stones of the 
pavements, the great pavilion overlooking the fish-pond 
is becoming dirty and dilapidated. Altogether the scene 
arouses a feeling of pity for a people whose past is thus 
fallen into decay. 

I should think that when the Koreans begin to brood 
over the wrongs of their country, the old palace would 
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supply fuel for their hatred of Japan. It is too late now 
to remove the great modern, overbearing Japanese 
government building; but if all the old buildings were 
kept in good trim, if Korean officials were installed 
there in attractively furnished offices, and if the Japa- 
nese soldiers were kept away from the city, the effect 
on the Koreans would be far better. 

The relations between the Japanese and Koreans are 
much like what would prevail between the French and 
Spanish if France should conquer Spain. The Koreans 
resent the idea that Chosen’s relation to Japan re- 
sembles that of the Philippines to the United States, or 
India to England. They prefer to say that it is more 
like that of England to America. You Americans got 
your culture from England, but now your country is 
larger and more energetic than England. In the same 
way Japan received its culture from Chosen, but now 
surpasses her teacher in size and activity. 

This discussion of Japan’s relation to Chosen leads 
naturally to the question of Japan’s relation to the 
United States. On both sides of the Pacific there is 
frequent talk of war. 

I have never taken much stock in such talk, nor in 
the genuine fears of many Americans that Japan may 
some day assume the aggressive and attack America. 
Yet I confess that until I made the journey described 
in this book a lurking fear still lingered in my mind. 
The result of my journey is to give me a new feeling of 
admiration and affection for the Japanese, and at the 
same time to diminish, nay destroy, my fear of them. 
It now seems to me that all talk of war is utter folly 
based on ignorance. In the first place, what motive is 
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there for war? On our side absolutely none, aside from 
self-protection. We want practically nothing from 
Japan that she does not already grant us. None of her 
territory, except possibly a square mile or two of some 
remote little island in the Pacific, would do us a bit of 
good. We have in Japan all that is reasonable, and all 
that any other nation has, in the way of privileges for 
commerce, investment, industry, and residence. Even 
the most chauvinistic Americans cannot find any ex- 
cuse for aggression on our part. 

With Japan it is different. She wants three things 
that she might gain by a successful war with us. First, 
colonial possessions, such as the Philippines, to furnish 
food, and raw materials for manufacturing; second, an 
opportunity for colonization on the part of her rapidly 
growing population; and third, the vindication of her 
right to be treated like other nations. As to the third 
point, we have only ourselves to blame. We have made 
arrant fools of ourselves in many of our dealings with 
Japan. A gifted Japanese chemist is worth infinitely 
more to us than a stupid African laborer. But we bar 
out the first, and welcome the second. What we want 
in the way of immigrants is a small number of the best, 
regardless of race. The best means those who stand 
highest according to four main criteria: (1) physical 
excellence, (2) mental excellence, (3) moral excellence, 
and (4) fitness for amalgamation with ourselves, as 
measured perhaps by Doctor Gulick’s standards of the 
tendency of various foreign-born groups in the United 
States to learn English, become naturalized, and marry 
Americans of the older stocks. If we adopted such 
sensible criteria, without distinction of race, Japan 
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courage even those, for she would want such people at 
home. It would be countries like Italy and Russia with 
whom we should have trouble. So far as possible mo- 
tives for war are concerned, there would only remain 
the desire for the Philippines. 

It is ridiculous—positively laughable—to suppose 
that Japan would ever go to war with us about the 
Philippines, if we would refrain from our senseless policy 
of hurting her feelings. The Japanese are a sensible 
people; they know far too much to start a war. Here 
are a few of the main things that they know: (1) The 
United States is to-day the richest and most powerful 
nation in the world. Japan has only about half as many 
people, and is less than one-tenth as rich. Except in 
the textile industry her factories are relatively far less 
numerous and highly developed than ours. In fact, 
there seems to be practically no material resource in 
which we are not far better off. Thus from this stand- 
point Japan would be extraordinarily foolish to provoke 
a conflict in which we could indefinitely outlast her. 

(2) As to the quality of the people, Japan knows that 
we can fight, and we know that she can. We have the 
advantage of greater mechanical ability, and greater 
individual initiative. She has the advantage of much 
greater unity, and of that marvellous spirit of all-per- 
vading loyalty which makes practically every Japanese 
ready to sacrifice everything for his country. Thus 
from this standpoint the two countries are perhaps 
equally balanced, and ought to respect one another just 
as Germans and, Americans respect each other. 
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(3) In spite of minor squabbles the English-speaking 
nations hang together. The interests of Australia and 
Canada, so far as Oriental problems are concerned, are 
precisely the same as ours. If the British Empire saw 
the United States in serious difficulty with Japan, it is 
almost certain that it would back us up, by benevolent 
neutrality at first, but by active effort if Japan began 
to draw China or other countries into the dispute. 

(4) The World War showed not only that it is extraor- 
dinarily difficult to transport troops three thousand 
miles across the water, but that it would be utterly 
impossible for Japan to transport them five thousand 
miles and land them on our coasts in the face of our 
fleet. Even airplanes would find almost insuperable 
difficulty in operating across such a vast expanse of 
water. This is not my opinion, but that of the General 
Board of the United States Navy. 

(5) The Philippines are our most vulnerable point. 
Japan might possibly occupy them, provided she struck 
quickly, and provided Great Britain let her. But sup- 
pose Japan should take the Philippines, how much 
better off would she be? In retaliation we could refuse 
_ to buy Japanese goods, especially silk, and could stimu- 
late the silk industry in other places, such as China or 
South America. A short silk supply for a few years 
would not bother us particularly, but no market for her 
silk would bother Japan terribly. Since the World War 
the United States has used nearly 85 per cent of all the 
silk raised in the whole world. Japan furnishes over 60 
per cent of all that we import. That 60 per cent had a 
value of $335,000,000 in 1922, and amounted to almost 
half of Japan’s total exports of all kinds. If our market 
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were closed, silk would go begging in Japan, and mil- 
lions of farmers would lose their main source of ready 
money. No Japanese cabinet could long weather the 
howl of rage which would arise under such conditions. 
(6) Worst of all for Japan is the fact that she has im- 
posed her rule upon Chosen. That country is a loaded 
bomb ready to burst as soon as Japan really comes to 
grips with any strong foe, no matter who it is. If Japan 
should be goaded into war with the United States, she 
would have to employ a large part of both her army and 
navy in preventing us from arming and officering the 
Koreans. But even her army and navy could not pre- 
vent us from financing Chosen indefinitely, and from 
keeping that country in a state of chronic rebellion for 
a generation. If Japan were to attack us under such 
circumstances, she would be about as safe as a man with 
a single-barrelled rifle who tries to shoot three angry 
lions, while a wounded tiger is ready to spring on his 
back. Japan knows all these facts far better than we 
do. Her leaders are very wise. They are not going to 
commit political suicide by starting war against us, ex- 
cept under the stress of overwhelming national rage 
provoked by insensate agitators and panicky politicians. 
It is to Japan’s advantage even more than ours to be 
good friends. But for us, also, few friends are more 
pleasant and more valuable than the Japanese. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PLEASANT CHINESE SOUTHLAND 


qROM Nagasaki, in southern Japan, I took a 


steamer directly to Australia, stopping only at 

Hong-Kong, Manila, and Zamboanga. Not 
till I had visited Australia and Java did I return to 
China. In order to preserve the geographic continuity, 
however, I shall discuss China here, and then Java and 
Australia. 

China puzzles me more, perhaps, than any other 
country. I have been there three times, twice in the 
far west, where I spent two months in 1903 and a year 
in 1905-1906, and again in 1923, when I spent five or 
six weeks in the east. Civil war prevented me from 
going inland from Canton to “Yale in China” at 
Changsha, so I went up the coast, stopping at Swatow, 
Amoy, and Fuchow, on the way to Shanghai. There I 
took the train to Nanking, Tsinan, Techow, Tientsin, 
and Peking, and thence to Korea and Japan. I do not 
- claim an intimate personal acquaintance with either 
the country or the people. Nevertheless, on all my 
journeys I make an earnest effort to get in touch with 
the inhabitants, and therefore stay either with them 
or with missionaries, business men, or others who know 
the country intimately. In fact, although I have spent 
many a night in native inns during my year and a 
quarter in China, I have spent only two nights in 
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On each of my journeys my first contact with China 
has produced strong and lasting impressions. In 1903 I 
descended southward from the Tian Shan plateau, and 
crossed the Chinese border in a sparsely settled region 
of desert mountains. At the frontier I lodged with a 
Chinese customs official. Our conversation was ex- 
tremely limited; he knew no Turkoman, I no Chinese, 
and the official Khirghiz interpreter was puzzled by my 
Turkoman, learned in Transcaspia. But I remember 
the extreme cordiality, smiling face, and pleasant man- 
ners of my plump, well-fed host in his long blue gown. 
Though twenty years have elapsed, I can hear his cooing 
voice and see his finger-nail, more than an inch long, as 
he lifted the cover from a steaming bowl, and pointed 
to the chicken’s claw lying on top as an indication of 
what the bowl contained. It is a pleasant memory. 

Before meeting the Chinese on my next visit I spent 
some weeks on the vast lofty plateau west of Tibet, 
where we saw no living beings. Then I travelled among 
tent-dwellers who wander from place to place with their 
sheep, horses, and camels. Scarcely one in a hundred, 
even among the men, knows how to read and write. 
Even in the villages, after reaching Turkestan, I was 
still among people who sit on the earthen floor, eat their 
meals with their hands from a common dish, and know 
practically nothing about reading and writing. They 
seemed utterly unable to comprehend my purposes. 
Then suddenly, at the great oasis of Khotan, I came 
into contact with the Chinese. In The Pulse of Asia I 
have described how I received official presents and 
visits, and was treated to the usual official dinners. Not 
only did we dine with the officials in their houses, but 
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in one case the dinner was sent to us, instead of our 
going to the dinner. 

It was most impressive thus to jump from barbarism 
to civilization. Among the officials, reading and writing 
were as familiar as to myself. They sat on chairs, or 
stools, at their meals; and served their food on tables. 
Each had an individual dish. It was only a trivial de- 
tail that the host and the other guests piled dainty bits 
into my bowl until it spilled over onto the table. They 
ate with chop-sticks, a neat and tidy method, almost as 
good as our own when once one is used to it. But more 
than this, those educated Chinese had minds like my 
own. When I explained that I was searching the desert 
for ruins, in the hope of learning about the climate of 
the past, they were keenly interested and sympathetic. 
They themselves would enjoy such a quest. History 
was to them a live topic. At one dinner, after carefully 
ascertaining whether I was American or English, the 
mandarin remarked: “The name of your king is. 
Hwashington, is it not?”’ I answered that we had a 
king of that name formerly, but his successor was now 
in office. One of the guests was a telegraph operator, 
invited because he was supposed to know English. He 
knew merely the Latin letters and a few English words 
requisite to his profession, for it is impossible to tele- 
graph in Chinese characters. During the intermission, 
half-way through a thirty-course dinner, he left the 
table, and reclined on a couch while smoking a pipe of 
opium. I can still hear the sneer in the voice of the 
chief mandarin as he jerked his thumb toward the 
despised opium-smoker; and I can see the smoker’s 
watery, rolling eyes as he returned to the table. 
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On that far frontier the ordinary Chinese, as well as 
the officials, are surprisingly like ourselves in those 
great virtues and vices of intense curiosity, dogged 
persistence, and insufferable self-esteem. For months I 
had been using a fountain pen in the presence of Lada- 
khis, Khirghiz, and Chantos, both nomads and villagers. 
They had watched me by the hour, but almost no one 
had shown any active curiosity as to how I wrote, how 
my clothes were made, or about any part of my equip- 
ment or action. No sooner had I begun to write up my 
notes in an inn frequented by Chinese than two thin, 
wiry-looking adventurers sat down before me. Pres- 
ently they came nearer, and peered intently at my 
fountain pen. One remarked that I must be very 
learned, because I wrote such small letters. The ice 
being broken, they inquired how I kept on writing 
without dipping my pen in ink. They wanted to know 
where I was from, what I was doing, where I was going, 
where I got my money, how much my clothes cost, and 
many other personal details. In fact, they fired ques- 
tions at me much as I fire them at most of the people 
whom Imeet on my journeys. I did not quite like such a 
turning of the tables. Nevertheless, I am grateful, for 
those coolies impressed upon me a fact which some of 
my readers may doubt. 

That fact is that whether they are officials of the 
upper classes, or merely adventurous coolies, the 
Chinese of Turkestan have minds and temperaments 
considerably like those of typical Americans. They are 
the pioneer or frontier type, just as many of us are. 
That is perhaps why I felt more at home among them 
than among Japanese of similar station. Yet when I 
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returned to Japan on my last journey, the gracious 
Japanese courtesy was infinitely refreshing after the 
rough rudeness of the common people of China. Per- 
haps our own rough rudeness is as trying to the Japanese 
as that of the Chinese is to us. And perhaps I should 
feel differently if I had always come to China directly 
from the super-civilized luxury of an ocean liner. It is 
a great eye-opener to approach the Chinese through 
the back door and meet the pioneer type, rather than 
through the front door and meet only the stay-at- 
homes. 

My third entry to China was through the front door 
at Hong-Kong. We sailed from Nagasaki on July 18, 
during the hot, moist, steamy rainy season. On the 
16th we could see the Chinese coast among the 
clouds, and fishing-junks by the hundred surrounded 
us on the Formosa Banks between China and Formosa. 
Their low prows and high sterns make them look as if 
they were diving forward and would be swamped in 
high seas. Their red-and-brown sails gave the scene 
a richness and variety which our white-winged boats 
cannot supply. Next morning the coast was close at 
hand, rough and inhospitable, but beautiful. The 
- mountains on the south coast of China are more pre- 
cipitous than I had realized, and many bare rocks 
stand out. They are delightfully green in summer, 
although covered only with grass. 

Our boat docked at Kowloon, an area on the main- 
land which the British acquired because the island of 
Hong-Kong is too small. As soon as I left the ferry- 
boat on the Hong-Kong side, I was impressed by the 
finished aspect of the city—its good sidewalks and 
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colonnades, neat gutters, and hard, smooth streets. 
The contrast between the neat, trim look of Hong-Kong 
and the unfinished but attractive Japanese cities seems 
to illustrate the difference in temperament between the 
cool, clear-headed, practical English and the artistic, 
progressive, yet in certain respects impractical Japa- 
nese. 

In Hong-Kong the people swarm all over the streets, 
much as in Japan. Hosts of jinrikishas flit about, more 
gaily painted than in Japan, where most are black. 
There are a few automobiles, but scarcely a horse in the 
whole city—only a few polo ponies. For work too heavy 
for men the department of public works uses water- 
buffaloes, or a few imported humped cattle from India. 
Hong-Kong must be the world’s metropolis for sedan 
chairs, for man-power is incredibly cheap, and the steep 
mountain slopes make it impossible to reach many 
houses except on foot. Even jinrikishas, with one man 
to push and one to pull, cannot ascend rocky stairways. 

The people of Hong-Kong are interesting, but not 
so attractive or active as the Japanese. Their relative 
lack of activity made me realize that South China is 
tropical; Hong-Kong lies in practically the latitude 
of Calcutta. The Chinese are often said to be the only 
people who can successfully endure migration to all 
climates. This is only half true. The millions of Chi- 
nese in tropical regions like Singapore, the Malay 
States, Java, Borneo, and Formosa, have come from 
the tropical or semitropical parts of China. The same 
kind come to America, and even here about half of our 
paltry 60,000 live in subtropical California, where there 
is no cold winter. On the other hand, the Chinese in 
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Manchuria and other cold regions are derived from 
North China, where temperatures below zero are com- 
mon. So far as adaptability to new climates is con- 
cerned, the Chinese are much like ourselves. If Euro- 
peans were to migrate gradually into low latitudes, the 
surviving remnant might ultimately live in a warm 
climate as comfortably as do the southern Chinese. 

I had scarcely set foot on the streets of Hong-Kong 
when I saw a Chinese man cuffing a small boy and 
laughing at the youngster’s tears, a scene common in 
China but rare in Japan. Are the Chinese tempera- 
mentally less gentle than the Japanese, or is the differ- 
ence due merely to training? AsI was about to take the 
tramway to the Peak, I was hailed by three of the ten 
Japanese scientists sent by their government as dele- 
gates to the Pan-Pacific Science Congress in Australia. 
After three weeks with them on the steamer between 
Japan and Australia, and four or five in Australia, I 
look upon all ten as real friends. I admire their open- 
hearted kindness, their keenness of intellect, and real 
originality. Just now the three were starting in a bus 
- for Repulse Bay, at the north end of the island. I joined 

them for a beautiful drive of eight or ten miles over a 
- mountain road winding among lovely tropical vegeta- 
tion, with frequent glimpses of blue seas, deep bays, 
steep green hills, distant blue islands, and any number 
of junks with their red-and-brown sails. My Japanese 
friends would not let me pay for dinner, which we ate 
with a glorious sea view before us. They insisted that 
since I was travelling on a Japanese boat I was a Japa- 
nese guest. Such Japanese courtesy is at first discon- 
certing, but becomes delightful when one learns how- 
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to conform to it, and to be equally polite when the 
opportunity presents itself. 

On the way back from Repulse Bay I stopped at ae 
Hong-Kong Dairy Farm, famous because it produces 
good milk in a bad region. According to the secretary, 
Mr. Manuk, of Armenian descent, ““These cows have to 
be treated like babies.”” They are high-grade animals 
from England, but deteriorate rapidly in the damp heat, 
and die out in a few generations. They have to be 
milked three times a day, because the Chinese do not 
milk them dry. Twice a day each cow is washed and 
brushed with a broom. They are kept in sheds, not 
half airy enough, and are let out for exercise in small 
yards before sunrise and after sunset. The dairy farm 
is set on edge, for the flat land in Hong-Kong is scarcely 
big enough for a polo field. As only about ten cows are 
kept in a group, white sheds are scattered over a large 
area, usually on hilltops or ridges, in sites whose en- 
chanting views would be worth millions of dollars even 
at a lovely place like Mount Desert, in Maine, and 
would be almost priceless at a seaside resort as tame 
and famous as Brighton or Atlantic City. 

The cows give me a pretext for discussing Chinese 
domestic animals. Formerly I sympathized with the 
travellers who say: “Look at all these grassy hillsides 
going to waste. If the stupid Chinese only had sense 
enough to raise animals, they could use all this good 
grass and not be nearly so poor. Why do they keep 
nothing but pigs and ducks? Isn’t that just like the 
Chinese ?”’ 

Now the fact is that in South China, as in Japan, it 
is extraordinarily difficult to raise the best types of 
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domestic animals. Horses, cows, sheep, and camels de- 
teriorate rapidly. Donkeys and goats do not really 
prosper. Water-buffaloes, pigs, geese, ducks, and hens 
are the only ones that thrive. What is the trouble? Is 
it the stupidity, ignorance, and carelessness of the 
Chinese, the extreme density of the population, the 
vegetation, the climate, or something else? At Hong- 
Kong the climate, directly and through its effect on 
vegetation, seems obviously to be the main factor. 
The direct effect is clearly evident in a careful record 
of the yield of milk, kept by Mr. McGowan, a young 
Scotch foreman and milk-tester. As soon as the hot, 
humid days of the long summer begin, the yield of milk 
goes down, whereas a cool spell, even though short, 
increases it. Apparently the effect of the hot, humid 
conditions upon the cows is similar to that which we 
have already seen among the human mothers in Japan. 

As to the indirect effect through vegetation, the 
native grasses of Hong-Kong are not good for cows. 
There, as in Japan, and in all such warm, moist climates, 
they tend to be too coarse, tough, and harsh, and injure 
the stomach. The cows at the Hong-Kong Dairy Farm 
are fed on guinea-grass, a tropical importation. It is 
great, tough stuff, growing in bunches two to six feet 
tall, and “filling” rather than nourishing, but softer 
and more digestible than the native grasses with their 
sharp edges. The cows get their nourishment mainly 
from imported food, such as bran. The dairy carefully 
guards the secret of the exact rations, for fear of helping 
a rival. Although the milk costs forty cents a quart in 
American gold, only of late years has there been a 
steady profit. Even the poor guinea-grass has to be 
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planted by hand on slopes so steep that a fall might 
cause a coolie to roll down hundreds of feet. 

While we are talking about animals I may as well 
sum up my observations elsewhere. As I travel about 
I often find it amusing to make a census. The subject 
may be babies, steam-pumps, windmills, camels, pretty 
girls, or cabbage-fields. Some of my readers may be 
interested in the following census of domestic animals. 
The figures indicate approximately what one would see 
from a train in a normal ride of about two hours at the 
rate of twenty-five miles an hour. 
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Columns A to E represent a series of places from 
Swatow, in South China, to the southeastern corner of 
Manchuria. Columns F to H indicate the change from 
northern Korea southwestward to Japan. The last 
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three columns make it possible to compare America 
with Asia. In column A the figures for southern China 
are probably too large, because I was travelling very 
slowly, partly on foot, and therefore had time to see 
much more than in the other cases. Column D, on the 
other hand, may be too small because it represents a 
region which has recently suffered much from famines 
during which practically all the animals were consumed 
or sold. In column H the figures for Japan probably 
ought to be three or four times as large, for the land is 
rough and wooded, and there was more or less mist, so 
that I could see only animals close to the track. At 
the bottom the “animal units” seen in each area are 
estimated according to the system used by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. A horse, mule, cow, 
ox, or buffalo is counted as one unit; other units are 
two donkeys, five pigs, and seven sheep or goats. 

This table seems to bear out a great deal of other evi- 
dence in showing that the Japanese and Chinese raise 
nearly as many animals as they can, but that in large 
areas the natural conditions make animal husbandry 
very difficult. It gives a basis for discussing the aston- 
-ishingly inadequate reasons which highly intelligent 
people often advance to explain the scarcity of animals. 
Here are a few reasons given me in southeastern China: 

1. The great number of bandits. As a matter of fact, 
in proportion to the population, animals are almost 
nowhere more numerous than in regions like Arabia, 
where cattle-lifting is almost a part of the day’s work. 
In China banditry is far more common near the Hwang 
Ho (column D), where animals are numerous, than 
near Swatow, or in Japan, where animals are scarce. 
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2. Lack of space for pasturage. But south China has 
millions of acres of hillsides, now quite unused. If the 
native grasses and the climate were favorable, these 
might support millions of domestic animals, as do 
similar slopes in the north and west of China. 

3. The distaste of the Chinese for beef and milk. 
This is putting the cart before the horse with a ven- 
geance. The Chinese have not acquired the taste for 
beef and milk because they have so little of them. If 
any kind of wholesome food can be produced abun- 
dantly and cheaply in a region, the inhabitants almost 
invariably become fond of it. The Japanese dote on 
rice, the Americans on sweet corn, the Scotch on oats, 
because their respective climates favor those particular 
crops. 

4. Perhaps the most absurd of the alleged reasons 
for the scarcity of animals is that it takes too many 
people to care for them. Even in good times one can 
find thousands, nay millions, of Chinese who would 
be only too thankful for any kind of work. I remember 
seeing a man who spent his whole day watching a 
single buffalo graze, and keeping it in the narrow way 
between the tempting rice-fields. 

But why continue such a catalogue of “reasons” that 
are not really reasons? The fact is that wherever the 
natural conditions make it possible, the Chinese keep 
many animals of many kinds. Of course the density 
of the human population prevents the use of any ap- 
preciable percentage of the arable land for forage or 
pasture, but that is a different matter. Like the sensible 
people that they are, the Chinese keep the kinds of 
animals best fitted to their climate and forage. The 
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animals that thrive best in south China include big, 
heavy buffaloes, a smaller number of sleek little cattle, 
innumerable ducks and geese, and many black pigs 
like dachshunds, with a sag in the back and with 
stomachs that nearly touch the ground. In central 
China these same animals continue, but cattle appar- 
ently do not get along well, and buffaloes are corre- 
spondingly more numerous. 

In this connection the contrast between columns B 
and C in the preceding table is interesting. The regions 
where these two counts were made are almost contigu- 
ous, the line of separation lying a hundred miles north 
of the Yangtse. Now this is just the line where the 
cultivation of millet and wheat replaces that of rice. 
At about that latitude the rice crop requires so nearly 
the whole growing season that there is scarcely time for 
other profitable crops before or after it. Therefore it is 
good economy to plant a quick-growing summer crop 
like millet and a crop like wheat, which can grow 
through the cold winter on the same land. Along with 
this transition in the crops the number of cattle, horses, 
and donkeys increases rapidly. These animals can be 

fed on the growing wheat during the winter and on 
-_ wheat stubble, wheat straw, and millet stalks during the 
summer, whereas rice straw is bad for them. Buffaloes, 
on the contrary, quickly disappear where rice culture 
comes to an end, for they are not adapted to dry lands 
nor to cool weather. Ducks and geese, too, become 
much less common, for they are handicapped not only 
by lack of open water in canals, but by the freezing of 
the water in winter. Still farther north, in regions 
with a longer dry season, as in north China and south 
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Manchuria, sheep and goats are likewise common. On 
the other hand, going southward again through Korea 
to Japan, the summers become moister and warmer 
and the vegetation more rank, until domestic animals 
largely disappear. I dwell on this because so few people 
seem to realize that in view of the density of the popu- 
lation and the difficulties of the climate and vegetation, 
the Chinese and Japanese probably do as well as we in 
raising animals, except that they have not. improved 
their breeds nor introduced new kinds of forage. 

Of course this does not alter the fact that one of the 
most far-reaching and significant of all the external 
differences between America and China lies in the use 
of animals. In the United States, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, only about 76,000,000 acres 
of land suffice to supply the vegetable food required by 
some 110,000,000 people, but 257,000,000 acres are 
needed to raise vegetable crops for our animals. These 
crops include not only corn, hay, oats, barley, roots, 
and ensilage, but nearly half of our rough wheat. An- 
other 60,000,000 acres of improved land, which might 
be employed for crops, are also devoted to animals, 
being used for pasturage. In addition to this, approx- — 
imately a billion acres of poorer land likewise provide 
pasturage. The value of the animal “feed” derived 
from all the pasturage lands is nearly equal to that de- 
rived from the 257,000,000 acres on which crops are 
raised for the animals. Think of it! In order to supply 
ourselves with meat, dairy products, wool, leather, and 
transportation, we allot to our animals seventeen or 
eighteen times as much land as we use for vegetable 
food for ourselves. Even though part of that land is 
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poor, it might supply vegetable food for perhaps 
700,000,000 human beings, in addition to our present 
110,000,000. In China, on the contrary, by reason of the 
climate, the vegetation, the low standard of living, and 
the dense population, the land devoted to animals is 
probably able to produce less food than does the land 
devoted to man. This contrast gives some idea of our 
huge surplus beyond the needs of mere subsistence. 

Let us return to south China and Hong-Kong. There, 
even more than in Japan, I was oppressed by the mere 
numbers of the people and the way in which they do 
the work of animals. People, people, people! Every- 
where! And they are doing everything with their own 
muscles! Climb the mountainside to the Peak back 
of Hong-Kong, as I did when I was there the second 
time. Women as well as men were slowly, patiently 
trudging up the steep hill, each bearing a pole from 
either end of which swung a heavy load. Women, mere 
girls, were carrying bricks and mortar for new build- 
ings. Women do as heavy work as men, except that 
they do not pull jinrikishas, carry sedan chairs, or man 
boats that go beyond the protected waters of rivers and 
sheltered bays. And how much stupidity there is! 
_ Here is a young coolie whose bare shoulders are red 
with open sores. Yet he has no pads to protect himself. 
He simply shifts his pole to keep it off the sores as much 
as possible, and patiently, painfully, plods on. That 
seems to me like sheer stupidity, or hopeless inertness of 
temperament. A person with sufficient brains would 
surely be able to rig up some sort of pad to cover his 
shoulders, thereby not only easing his sufferings but 
increasing his earnings. 
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When the steamer Fatshan left Hong-Kong for Can- 
ton at 10 p. m., October 25, I had one of the most 
beautiful nights in my life. The moon was near the full, 
the sky clear, the stars bright, yet dimmed by a faint 
luminous haze. For an hour or two the mountain of 
Hong-Kong loomed up, pale blue, behind us, gridironed 
with squares of lights below, marked by irregular lines 
and groups on the higher slopes, encircled by a band 
where the road goes around the Peak, and starred with 
twinkling isolated lights to the top. Other rugged isl- 
ands stood out like bits of fairy-land, and in due time 
we sailed through the narrow passage known as Boca 
Tigris, the Mouth of the Tiger. 

So beautiful was the night that I kept moving about 
to see everything. As I peered out, forward and aft, 
through the high iron gratings which in those parts 
protect the central portions of the foreign ships against 
pirates and bandits, the chief of the guard—a Sikh 
soldier from India—became suspicious. When I took 
a walk below decks to see how the native passengers 
were disporting themselves, he followed. The Sikhs are 
an amusing and, I should think, most aggravating 
feature of Hong-Kong. They are kept there by the 
British as policemen, not only because they are warlike, 
but because they despise the Chinese and are cor- 
respondingly loyal to their British masters. Tall, 
slender men with long, spidery legs, little heads, and 
bushy beards, they stand at the street corners and look 
down, both literally and figuratively, on every one— 
the acme of the supercilious. How the Chinese must 
hate them! 

The suspicions of the Sikh soldier were not wholly un- 
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reasonable. China was in revolution, as she has been 
for years. When I telegraphed to Canton, my telegram 
was returned because the operations of the army op- 
posed to Sun Yat Sen had interrupted communications 
along the railway between Kowloon and Canton. As I 
write these lines, more than a year after the event, I 
suddenly realize for the first time that, although the 
money for my telegram was refunded, the message 
got through ahead of me. I wonder who paid for it. 
The fighting was not serious, but was significant be- 
cause so characteristic. We who live where peace is the 
normal order can scarcely appreciate what it means 
when war becomes chronic for decade after decade. 
Troops were in evidence everywhere in Canton. On the 
river hundreds of boats, including junks, bore foreign 
flags; for up to a certain point foreign registry, even 
though secured by doubtful means, prevents a boat 
from being requisitioned by the military authorities. 

All this seemed to me a bit exciting. But the Chinese 
appeared to have no such feeling. We Westerners lack 
that poise and concentration which are so prominent 
among the Chinese. We resemble an American woman 
who does business in China, delightful, capable, inter- 
esting, but nervous and given to expressing her feelings. 
Talking to some of her Chinese friends one day, she 
said: “I wonder whether I ever shall learn to be as 
reserved as you are.” Kindly, seriously, as to a little 
child, they answered: ‘‘ We all think it would do you 
good.” 

On arriving at Canton I was met by Professor Dun- 
can of Canton Christian College. He had come up the 
river on the daily morning trip of the college launch, 
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which takes back a load of provisions, students, and 
instructors. A curious feature of present-day China is 
the jumble of up-to-date, modern activities such as the 
college launch with its regular trips and a medizeval 
government which demands forced contributions under 
the guise of loans. 

On the river several Americans pointed out a feature 
which they consider typical of the Chinese business man. 
Here is an abandoned tanning factory. It is said to be 
well equipped, but was never run, apparently because 
the promoters did not consider how they were to get 
tanning material. Yonder brick factory stood idle for 
years because some essential detail in the original plan 
was overlooked. We saw, also, glass and match factories 
built in the same way, but never run. Perhaps these are 
merely marks of the transition from old ways to new. 
Chinese business men succeed admirably as merchants 
and in simple industries where one man manages the 
whole of a little factory in which people work by hand. 
But when it comes to modern methods of large produc- 
tion with a complex organization for buying, manu- 
facturing, and selling, there seems to be difficulty. I do 
not know whether this shows lack of ability or simply of 
training. Incentral China, along the Yangtse, the Chinese 
appear to be succeeding in all sorts of enterprises. 

Everywhere in China I kept trying to determine how 
efficient the Chinese really are. A treadmill, used to 
raise the sails of junks, seems sensible. On the 50,000 
boats reputed to ply on the quiet waters of Canton it is 
doubtless a good division of labor to have the rowing 
done by women. But it must be dreadfully bad for the 
babies who are tied to their mothers’ backs. At the end 
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of each stroke the baby’s head flops back so suddenly 
that you expect the poor little thing to break its neck. 
In spite of what we hear about Chinese industry, an 
extraordinarily large number of people are required 
_ for a small amount of work. Here is the testimony of 
Mr. Lavers, whom I found superintending a new school 
building at the Baptist Mission in Swatow. He illus- 
trates the way in which missions are changing. Al- 
though a missionary, he is a layman whose sole task is 
to go from place to place erecting buildings. He says 
that even in Shanghai, where Chinese labor is at its best, 
it takes a carpenter and a boy a day to put a lock ona 
door, and then it is not well fitted. In America, with a 
rabbeting machine, a carpenter has been known to put 
on 120 in a day, and an ordinary skilled man puts on 75 
to 100. With only a chisel and hammer, he can put on 
about half as many. Again, in Shanghai, a bricklayer 
lays only 300 bricks in an eight-hour day, whereas in 
America a man is expected to lay 1,500. At Swatow 
common labor gets twenty cents for an eight-hour day 
and skilled labor forty. Mr. Lavers thinks that, for the 
money, one gets as much work in America as in China, 
in spite of the fact that wages are about fifteen or twenty 
_ times as high. This does not mean that the American 
workman is fifteen times as active as the Chinese. In 
doing the day’s work, no matter how great it may be, 
the American perhaps makes only fifty per cent more 
movements than the Chinese, but the American move- 
ments are co-ordinated, so that the result is accom- 
plished more quickly. Moreover, a vast number of 
movements are rendered unnecessary by good tools and 
machines, 
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The standards of living in the two countries differ just 
about as does the efficiency. Suppose that a pound of 
rice in Swatow or Canton be reckoned as the equivalent 
of a pound of wheat flour in the United States. A 
laborer’s day’s wages will buy about six pounds of rice in 
Canton and forty-five pounds of white flour in America. 
Other standard food products show the same general 
scale of differences, although vegetables are especially 
cheap in China. Manufactured goods, on the contrary, 
being largely imported, are relatively more expensive in 
Canton than in America, while milk, at twenty cents a 
quart, costs more in Canton than in New York. Thus, 
while the Americans nominally get fifteen or sixteen 
times as much as the southern Chinese for a day’s work, 
the actual purchasing power of the American’s pay is 
perhaps ten times as great as that of the Chinese. 

Try to imagine what it would be to live on a tenth of 
your present income. What about your automobile? 
Those big coal bills? Your telephone, gas, and electric- 
ity? How many magazines could you afford? How 
much candy? And how about the movies? 

It would solve many of the world’s great problems if 
we could know the exact causes of the differences be- 
tween Chinese and Americans. The tropical climate of 
south China has something to do with it, but is prob- 
ably by no means the chief factor. At Swatow, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lavers, people work distinctly more slowly 
and with less care than farther north in Shanghai. 
The picks drop with a languid air, and fall again and 
again in the same spot. The laborers, even more than 
in other parts of China, give as little and get as much 
as possible. They have to be handled like children. A 
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new plan sends them off in tantrums. Even when they 
are in good temper, they need to be carefully watched. 
Mr. Lavers estimates that when he leaves the job for a 
while, the productivity of the workers drops about fifty 
per cent. All these conditions are better in winter, 
which is warm and pleasant, than in summer, which is 
hot, humid, and very disagreeable. The workers com- 
plain less, and go ahead without so much urging. 

Most of the foreigners in China seem to think that 
proper training, hygiene, and diet would make the 
Chinese as efficient as Europeans. This might be true 
if the innate temperament of the two races were alike. 
But when I see an American woman of forty, a mission- 
ary doctor, run to prevent her callers from waiting a 
second longer than is necessary, and a few minutes later 
see a Chinese boatman unwilling to budge for the sake 
of double wages on a windy day, I wonder how much 
innate difference of temperament there may be. I feel 
the same way on shipboard when I see the Americans 
almost always doing something, whereas the Chinese, 
even the educated first-class passengers, sit absolutely 
idle for hour after hour, day after day, not even reading, 
talking, or playing games. 

Babies ought perhaps to show the real temperament 
of a people better than older persons, for training has 
not had much chance to influence them. I remember a 
Sunday school at Fuchow where there were several 
babies not yet able to walk. One attracted me by its 
animation. I could scarcely believe it was pure Chinese, 
but was assured that it was. The most attractive of the 
girl teachers was playing with it, but it was so respon- 
sive and active that it was passed from hand to hand 
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even while I was looking on. I remember that baby 
because of its contrast with the vast majority. Most 
Chinese babies rarely smile, or play, or clap their hands 
and dance about. They are as different as can be from 
the only German baby I saw on my journey. That 
youngster of fifteen months smiled when you smiled, 
came when you held out your hand. So great was her 
initiative that as soon as she got hold of my hand she 
led me to the upper deck. She also had great curiosity. 
Happening to look down into the engine-room, she was 
fascinated and kept going back to see the wheels go 
round. Coming to a gate she shook it and tried in vari- 
ous ways to get through. 

Chinese babies, according to my observation and 
according to the reports of all sorts of people, rarely 
do such things. The missionaries say that it is because 
of training. In their early months the babies are car- 
ried on the mothers’ backs and get little chance to do 
anything by themselves. Later they have almost no 
toys, and usually are confined in small places where they 
have little opportunity to move about. Since most of 
the houses have earthen floors the babies are usually 
placed on a bed, and are otherwise much limited; 
hence, so it is said, they never learn to play or to be 
active. There may be something in this, but Japanese 
children, although cared for in nearly the same way, 
have much more activity and animation. I know that 
my own children, even when mere babies, would find 
something to examine and play with, even if put in an 
empty room containing nothing except a bed and a 
chair. Now the important fact is that a few Chinese 
babies, in spite of their training, are just as active as 
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American babies. But the vast majority seem to have 
an inert temperament. This seems to mean that the 
Chinese, except for a small minority, are probably born 
with a somewhat phlegmatic temperament. 

In talking about China, there is always danger of 
giving wrong impressions. The country is so vast and 
the people so diverse that one can find every sort of 
temperament and every degree of progress. During 
the few delightful days which I spent at Canton Chris- 
tian College as the guest of Professors Griggs and Laird, 
I came in contact with a China where an alert, active 
temperament is the rule. It was a real pleasure to talk 
to an organization which included both teachers and 
pupils, Americans and Chinese. With a few minor 
changes the whole college campus might almost be in the 
- Western United States. Boys were playing basket-ball. 
Girls were walking freely about. By a process of natural 
selection the college has gathered to itself a group of 
Chinese who have a temperament resembling that 
which we call typically European. As a matter of fact 
we often make the mistake of thinking that the tem- 
_perament of our educated upper classes is typical of the 
whole people. 

While at Canton I made a trip to Fatshan under the 
guidance of one of the foreign teachers at the college. 
Knowing me to be a geographer, some of my friends 
delight in asking me the location of Powekit, Shimishu, 
or other outlandish places. My ignorance gives them 
great joy. Nevertheless, I pride myself on a fairly good 
knowledge of the world’s largest cities. Hence it was 
humiliating to find that a railway ride of ten miles or 
so from Canton brought us to an old walled city of 
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300,000 people or more. It has been called the “Bir- 
mingham of China,” but I had never heard of it. 
Leaving the train outside the city wall, we walked 
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along the dikes between the rice-fields to an unbridged 7 


stream too broad to cross. There we hired a boat 
rowed by a smiling, cheery old grandmother, a smiling, 
efficient mother, and a smiling twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter, quite pretty, with pink cheeks and dimples. The 
two women pulled on one side and the girl on the other. 
Later, in walking through the heart of the business 
section, we had to take a ferry-boat across a river no 
more than fifty feet wide. The Chinese teacher who 
was guiding us said there was no bridge for a long dis- 
tance. When I asked why, he merely said: “‘ Cannot do. 
Too expense.” That cannot be the reason, for a bridge 
would scarcely cost as much as one of the gorgeous 
temples which deck this big city of Fatshan. Probably 
the trouble is the floods, for they are one of the things 
against which China is most helpless. 

Another day I had the privilege of a walk with Mr. 
Lam, head of the “‘overseas”’ section of Canton Chris- 
tian College. So many boys come from the East Indies, 
Malay States, Hawaii, and even America, that a special 
department is needed to prepare them for the college. 
Mr. Lam asked beforehand whether I would like to 
visit a clan village or an ordinary village. I said: 
“Both.” With a courtesy and thoughtfulness quite 
equal to that of the Japanese, he prepared a little type- 
written statement of the history of his own village, 
which I studied before going there. The village con- 
tains three clans. The elders of each meet separately to 
decide upon the affairs of the clan, and sometimes all 
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the elders meet for more general business. Genuine 
local self-government prevails to a degree almost un- 
known even in our supposedly democratic country. 

Mr. Lam’s village, the richest in the vicinity, pre- 
sents a strong contrast to some of its squalid neighbors, 
where there is no clan and where pigs and children 
almost roll around together. Nevertheless, it is typi- 
cally Chinese in its four gates which are closed by night, 
its crooked streets to foil the stupid demons who do not 
know enough to turn a sharp corner without bumping 
their heads, its many pigs disporting themselves every- 
where, its odor, and its numerous temples. One de- 
lightful feature is the charming garden of Mr. Lam’s 
uncle, built around the base and on the slope of a 
densely wooded rocky knob, crowned by a temple. The 
villagers greeted us with smiles, and evidently take a 
good deal of pride in the achievements of their fellow 
villager. Like many other Cantonese, they surprised 
me by their responsiveness, so different from what I 
have been apt to associate with China. 

_ The bright, alert attitude of the upper classes in south 
China is most strongly evident in the girls and young 
women. In the streets of Canton one of the prettiest 
‘sights—the prettiest sight—is the schoolgirls. Loose 
white waists, short black skirts a little below the knee, 
white stockings, white shoes; shining black hair done 
in braids that hang neatly down over the white 
waists; joyous faces, slightly yellowish but often 
tinged with pink; bright eyes and smiles—such is the 
Cantonese schoolgirl. Almost always they walk in 
groups, and almost always they appear bright, healthy, 
merry. The same good nature is noticeable in the 
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common women, the burden-bearers who wear regular 
pajamas like those of the men, and the innumerable 
blue-clad boatwomen who manage sampans on the 
winding river and its many branches. I remember one 
old woman, almost half-witted, who insisted that 
Professor Griggs and myself hire her boat when we 
wanted to row across the river. As she gesticulated, 
shrieked, made faces, and almost pushed us into the 
boat, the crowd around, including rival boatwomen, 
gave a merry laugh, not disagreeable, almost sympa- 
thetic, but chiefly amused. Even though the older 
gentlewomen, dressed in silk trousers and waists, have 
to carry canes to aid their tiny little feet only three 
inches long, their faces are rarely sour or bitter. In the 
same way, the dignified, slow-moving, round-faced 
business men who wear long silk gowns over their silk 
trousers, and clasp their hands over well-padded 
stomachs have an air of quiet cheerfulness. Perhaps 
this cheerfulness is partly the result of a somewhat 
phlegmatic temperament. Of course there is plenty of 
poverty, some beggars, and undoubtedly much suffer- 
ing. Nevertheless, rags are rare, and the general im- 
pression is that, measured by their own low standards, 
the Cantonese are fairly comfortable. They do not 
seem sick, emaciated, sullen, or discouraged, as they pre- 
sumably would if chronically underfed. In all these 
respects they are a strong contrast to the northern 
Chinese, as will appear when I describe Tsinan. 


a 


CHAPTER VII 


DEAD LEAVES AND SPRING FLOWERS 


- “ROM Canton I returned to Hong-Kong for 
the third time and took a boat for Swatow, 


arriving on the morning of October 31. There 
is a hotel of a kind in Swatow, but I was glad to es- 
cape it through the invitation of Mr. S. M. Cowles, 
of the Y. M. C. A. As I wanted to see the villages out- 
side the city, Mr. Cowles found an excellent interpreter 
in Mr. H. C. Wu, a teacher of English in a Chinese 
private school. We rode in jinrikishas to the station of 
the bamboo railroad. At first I was a little puzzled as 
to what a bamboo railroad is. I did not recognize it 
when we dismounted from our jinrikishas in the midst 
of a number of coolies and others above whose heads we 
could see some little wicker roofs. 

We soon discovered that the bamboo railroad is an 
evidence of the practical character of the Chinese. 
Now the Chinese, on the whole, are rightly supposed to 
have little use for innovations. Nevertheless, if they 
see something that fits into their social and economic 
system they use it. When a Japanese built the first 
jinrikisha in 1870, the Chinese were confronted by a 
contrivance which is comfortable for the rider, which 
does not require wide streets, and which utilizes man- 
power, the one abundant and valuable product which 
goes to waste in China. Therefore the jinrikisha was 
adopted almost at once, and is now common wherever 
the streets are smooth enough. In the same way when 


a foreigner conceived the idea of a little railroad run 
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by man-power, he appealed to the Chinese sense of the — 
practical. Accordingly a little line with flimsy rails — 
perhaps eighteen inches apart was constructed. On it 
were placed little flat cars about four feet wide and six 
long. At the back stand two vertical poles, just far 
enough apart and high enough to be easily grasped by 
the human engine which runs behind, one man to each 
car. If the coolie comes to a down grade he gives a run 
and a push, hops up, and coasts. 

If the platform is bare you have a third-class car, 
on which you pile as much baggage and as many people 
as you like. When a second-class car is wanted, two 
men equip the flat car with a bamboo framework com- 
prising a roof under which are two seats, back to back, 
each seating two people. For a first-class car you merely 
substitute a similar wicker contrivance with only one 
seat where two people sit side by side. According to 
Chinese standards that is a very good sort of railroad. 
Having put myself in the Chinese mood of not wanting 
to hurry, I found it excellent. 

The first-class car in front of us contained a young 
Chinese couple, more or less Europeanized. The woman 
wore a beautiful gown of flowered silk, white with red 
and green figures, black stockings, and high-heeled 
patent-leather slippers. She appeared to feel ill, and 
her husband was so solicitous that he held up a towel 
to protect her from the sun. Perhaps he was one of 
some 500 young men who were recently questioned 
as to their attitude toward Christianity and Western 
ideals. They had been educated in mission schools, and 
then had studied in America. When they became re- 
_ adjusted to life in China all but a very small percentage 
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The river at Canton 
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had given up foreign ways of living and reverted to 
those of their fathers. This did not bother the mis- 
sionaries, for the foreign mode of life is expensive and 
inconvenient, and it separates the educated leaders 
from their own people. But one fact disturbed the 
missionaries greatly. The majority of the young Chi- 
nese were Christians and church-members on leaving 
America. But now only ten, so I was told, were actively 
engaged in Christian work. The larger number, like 
many people in America, looked upon the church as a 
most useful institution, but took only a passive part in 
its work. 

Does this indicate the failure of Christian missions 
and education? Not at all, for the most important item 
is yet to come. These young leaders had acquired a 
new attitude toward the home. They were determined 
to uproot the old system which still permits wealthy 
merchants to have half a dozen wives and concubines. 
They were done with the idea of a wife as simply a 
plaything, or drudge. They were done with the idea 
that men should marry without affection. What each 
wanted was a wife who would be not merely the mother 
of his children and the keeper of his house but a com- 
panion and friend. 

There is not space for details as to how we tramped 
for three days, and then hailed a boat in midstream to 
take us back to the city. That last experience shows 
how dominant foreigners still were in China on the 
very eve of the uprising of 1925. Mr. Wu and I had 
not been able to get along as fast as we planned, and 
it was evident that we should miss the launch, one 
of several which make trips up the rivers in different 
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directions from Swatow. So we hired a rowboat to take 
us out into midstream, and waited there for the launch. 
When it approached, Mr. Wu shouted and waved an 
improvised flag, but without effect. Then he said: 
“You stand up and shout in English, and show that 
you are a foreigner. They won’t stop for Chinese.” 
Sure enough, some one at once ran into the pilot-house, 
and the captain seemed pleased when he picked us up. 

Swatow is one of many places where Americans stood 
in high favor in 1923. That is partly because of the 
typhoon in August, 1922. During the floods in summer 
fresh water, to a depth of two feet, regularly overflows 
the village of Sua-Poa, where we spent a night with the 
head man. At the time of the typhoon, however, salt 
water was swept in from the sea some four or five miles 
away, and flooded the village to a depth of ten feet. In 
the whole Swatow region something like 40,000 people 
were killed. In one village which we visited, only 80 or 
90 people out of 1,100 remained alive, when the waters 
retreated. A total of 100,000 houses are said to have 
been destroyed, and also hundreds of miles of dikes, and 
thousands of acres of rice. 

The American Red Cross promptly arrived on the 
scene. We saw not only many signs of destruction, but 
many new houses, dikes, and other evidences of Amer- 
ican work. In one case an excellent stone schoolhouse 
has been set high on a dike so that it may be not only a 
place of education but a refuge during future typhoons. 
It gives one a curiously warm feeling about the heart to 
tramp along a new dike and find a stone post labelled 
American Red Cross, the cross being a new Chinese 
character. On the stone the Chinese read that the 
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American Red Cross gave $1,500 for this dike, the 
Shanghai relief fund $1,000, and the Hong-Kong relief 
fund $1,000. All this is of a piece with the fact that 
almost everywhere the best schools and the most im- 
posing universities are the work of Americans, or of 
Chinese who have been inspired by America. The 
educational, religious, and philanthropic leaders have 
largely been trained in America. On the other hand, 
in three cases out of four it is safe to guess that an 
unusually fine and massive business block has been 
built under British auspices. Even in business, how- 
ever, the Chinese are looking more and more to Amer- 
ica. Mr. Chu’s ambition, for example, was to study 
American methods of business and open a business 
school in Swatow. Under normal conditions these facts, 
plus the high esteem in which the missionaries are gen- 
erally held, give the casual American a cordial welcome. 

One other item on that walk deserves mention, even 
though at first sight it seems trivial. I could not get 
enough to drink. Although it was the Ist of Novem- 
ber, the days in that southern latitude were still warm, 
and we perspired freely. The second noon, after walk- 
ing much of the morning, we returned to the long ferry 
where the bamboo railway now terminates. While we 
waited for our baggage, which the head man had 
faithfully promised to deliver an hour and a half earlier, 
we wanted some lunch. From among the various 
““messes”? over which the coolies were smacking their 
lips, I finally took two bowls containing little balls of 
rice flour boiled in sweetened water. The dish was not 
bad, although it left an unpleasantly sweet taste in 
one’s mouth and contained so much sediment that you _ 
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could pick it up from the bottom with the fingers when 
the bowl was empty. Being still thirsty I asked for 
water, but could get nothing except unboiled water, 
which is dangerous, or the sweetened liquid in which 
the rice balls had been boiled. I was so thirsty that I 
drank three bowls of the rice-water while it was still 
hot, and burned my mouth badly. 

The next day the same thing happened, only worse. 
We were kindly entertained at the house of a native 
Christian pastor. The previous day I had not noticed 
how the water was heated, but here a tiny teapot hold- 
ing scarcely more than a coffee-cup was placed over a 
sort of little flower-pot with a hole on one side near the 
bottom. Grass was shoved into the hole, a quick flame 
was kindled, and there was a bit of hot water. When 
it was passed around each of us received only a tiny 
bowlful, perhaps a third of a glass. When one has been 
walking all the morning in the hot sun, a good many 
such bowls are needed. Since the Chinese drink their 
hot water much more promptly than is possible for 
the foreigner, one is inclined to suppose that their 
mouths must be calloused to the last degree. Not at all. 
The Chinese cool their hot water and hot tea by suck- 
ing in air at the same time, but somehow an occidental 
hates to do so. 

In connection with the scanty supply of hot water 
at the house of the pastor, something which I saw a 
few hours previously is significant. We were tramping 
across some rough granite hills. The lower slopes were 
cultivated except where used for graves. I noted, how- 
ever, that some places, which had formerly been cul- 
tivated had been ruined by gullies cut by the rains, 
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while even in the ungullied parts, most of the finer soil 
had been washed away, leaving fine-grained sterile 
gravel. Looking at those slopes one would suppose the 
country to be well-nigh a desert, with a rainfall so 
scanty that no trees can grow. But look more closely. 
The nearly vertical sides of that little gully are thick 
with ferns, and yonder a little clump of bamboos has 
been fenced in. As we tramped along Mr. Wu was sure 
that it was legitimate to cut stalks of sugar-cane which 
were growing in the sandy soil without irrigation, and 
we enjoyed munching them for the next mile or two. 
On the edges of the hills, carefully enclosed gardens 
are full of pears, cherries, dragon’s eyes, and other fruits 
which likewise are raised without irrigation. Over on 
the island of Kakcheak, a mile across the water from 
Swatow, the Baptist mission has for many years pre- 
vented the rugged slopes from being molested. As a 
result the whole place is embowered in splendid great 
trees. 

As a matter of fact, rain is so abundant and falls 
during so large a part of the year that magnificent 
forests could be raised everywhere, even on the bare 
slopes that have just been described. Yet on one of 
those slopes I came across a man who was not merely 
cutting down the grass for fuel, but was actually digging 
it up by the roots with a great clumsy hoe. Next sum- 
mer when the wet season sets in with its heavy showers, 
some of the finer soil there will be washed away, and 
perhaps a new gully will be initiated. The grass crop 
will be even scantier than this year. In due time that 
slope, like those above it, will have to be abandoned, 
except perhaps as a new place in which to bury the dead. 
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And so it goes. That stupid man was ruining his 
chances for the future. If that hill were protected 
twenty years, the leaves falling from the trees would in 
themselves supply almost as much fuel as is now de- 
rived from digging up all the grass. The branches that 
might be cut from the trees, and the poor trees which 
might be weeded out each year with benefit to the 
rest, would supply ten, twenty, perhaps a hundred 
times as much fuel as is now obtained. The Chinese 
see occasional examples of this right before their eyes. 
If they did a little calculating, they would discover that 
by segregating each year a certain area, say half of one 
per cent of the barren hillsides around a city like Swa- 
tow, the fuel-supply would begin to increase almost 
at once. In a decade or two the protected area alone 
would supply more fuel than the whole area now sup- 
plies, and in a couple of generations both fuel and 
lumber would become relatively abundant and cheap. 
Never until the present journey did I realize the full 
folly of complete deforestation. The contrast between 
the barren mountains along the coasts of well-watered 
south China and the green slopes that have been re- 
forested by the Japanese in Chosen, and the British in 
Hong-Kong, is almost incredible. 

Of course I realize that a new policy as to trees in 
China is opposed by an almost adamantine wall of 
social inertia and political corruption. But I am also 
convinced that if it were possible to pick out the 5 
per cent of the Chinese who combine in the highest 
degree the qualities of mental intelligence, moral sta- 
bility, and progressive temperament, they would en- 
thusiastically accept a rational programme of progress. 
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The trouble with China does not lie in lack of ability 
among its best people. The trouble is the vast number, 
—the overwhelming proportion—of people who are not 
best. Suppose that some public-spirited official tries to 
protect a barren mountain slope, so that a forest may 
grow up. Unless guards patrol the enclosure day and 
night, or unless it is protected by a barbed-wire fence 
that would cost a small Chinese fortune, the poor people 
from all around will steal the little trees while they 
are scarcely more than seedlings. Among the poorer 
Chinese, almost as among animals, the one thought is 
to meet the imperious requirements of to-day, regard- 
less of what happens to-morrow. Even among the more 
intelligent the majority fear that if they do not at once 
grasp all they can, some one else will forestall them. 
The vast rank and file of the Chinese seem almost in- 
capable of realizing that a little forbearance in such 
matters as the uprooting of saplings would in a short 
time be of great benefit to every one, themselves in- 
cluded. 

The bright side of China deserves quite as much 
emphasis as the dark. The dead leaves of ignorance 
and superstition, and of the stupidity and inert tem- 
perament which lie back of these handicaps, are being 
stirred as by the first warm winds of early spring. 
Beneath the brown decaying leaves lie the roots, bulbs, 
and seeds of lovely flowers and luscious fruits. But can’ 
the growing plants penetrate the cover that smothers 
them? The spring sun of new ideas is bringing warmth, 
and the wind of progress is blowing away some of the 
leaves. Will the dormant life that lies beneath awaken ? 

At Amoy, where I stopped after leaving Swatow, I 
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came across several vigorous shoots which show that, 
in spite of setbacks like the civil war and anti-foreign 
outbreaks of 1925, the life of China is really breaking 
through the dead leaves. This commercial centre, with 
some 120,000 people, is picturesquely located on a fair 
harbor surrounded by granite mountains. Amoy has 
quite a reputation. It shares with other places the 
reputation of being “the dirtiest city in China.” Again, 
it boasts of being so backward in transportation by land 
that in the whole city there is not a single wheeled 
vehicle, unless one counts two or three garbage cans 
owned by foreigners on the island of Kolungsu. Horses 
are almost equally scarce, possibly more so. The only 
way to travel is on foot or in a sedan chair, unless one 
goes “pig back,” as our children like to say. Amoy 
likewise basks in the fact that its island of Kolungsu, a 
mass of granite hills dotted with houses and small pine- 
trees, is one of the wealthiest places in the world in pro- 
portion to its population. The local claim is that in 
the average wealth of its 10,000 or 12,000 people it 
almost vies with Pasadena. Whatever may be the fact 
in this respect, the island is such an expensive place that 
it is quite a serious matter for poor missionaries and 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries, whose own health and that of 
their families demand that they live there rather than 
in the city. 

As the steamer Haiphong cast anchor in the narrow 
channel between the mainland and the island on the 
morning of November 6, I was met by Mr. Elliot, 
American secretary of the Y. M. C. A. Although I was 
a perfect stranger, he took me under his wing in the 
pleasant fashion of the Americans in those parts, and 
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seemed quite disappointed that I could not stay over 
ull the next boat. I had planned to do so, but gave it up 
because every boat on this coast is late, at least every 
boat that I wanted to take. At Swatow the Haiphong 
had been advertised to sail Saturday at sunset. When 
I put out to her a great wind was blowing, the boatmen 
kept their sail up too long and we swept past the 
steamer so fast that the men were nearly yanked out 
of the boat when they used the hooks on the bamboo 
poles to catch hold of the steamer. There was a fright- 
ful hubbub because we hit several other small boats. 
Going ashore again, the men unstepped the mast and 
rowed out, keeping far to windward. We hooked our- 
selves to the gangway this time. But imagine my dis- 
gust when, after hanging by my hands over the water, 
I got on deck, and the Chinese steward said: “Boat no 
go to-night. Stay Sunday here. Go Monday.” All the 
little boats were gone. So I had to stay on board till 
morning. 

If the boat had sailed on time and I had stayed three 
days at Amoy, I should probably have wanted to devote 
a whole chapter to that place. Even as it was, Mr. 
Elliot succeeded in making my stay of six hours one of 
the most profitable episodes of my whole journey. One 
of the first things we saw was the mass of confusion 
where the new “‘Y.” building is to be. It appears that 
this almost tropical city of Amoy appealed to the Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. for a building, and was promised 
a grant of money, provided a corresponding sum could 
be raised in Amoy. The sum seemed too large even for 
so rich a city. Giving is a habit, and that habit has not 
been learned to any great extent in China. Therefore 
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the local secretaries set to work to see what could be 
done on a smaller scale. They raised 30,000 Mexican 
dollars from the people of Amoy, a very creditable 
record. The next step was to find a suitable location. 
It was found ‘in an ancestral hall. Any one who 
knows China is well aware that few things are more 
precious than ancestral halls. In the old days not only 
would the foreigner who attempted to use such a temple 
have been driven out and perhaps killed, but the people 
who permitted its use would have suffered most bit- 
terly at the hands of their enraged relatives and neigh- 
bors, perhaps unto death. Within the last ten years, 
however, the use of ancestral halls for schools, even for 
missionary schools, has become quite common. Having 
found their ancestral hall in Amoy, the Y. M. C. A. 
people undertook to buy it. This was no easy task, for 
something over twenty different groups of owners had 
to be satisfied. Nevertheless, in due time the bargain 
was completed. 

Then came the day when the work of tearing down 
the old building began. It proved too much for one 
strong-minded old Chinese woman. She had been per- 
suaded against her will to consent to the sale of the 
property, but she could not see it torn down. Going 
to the Y. M. C. A. headquarters, she insisted on pushing 
past the Chinese secretaries and seeing Mr. Elliot him- 
self. Then she began her plea, or rather her onslaught. 

“You must not tear down that building. Don’t you 
know what will happen if you put something else there ? 
The spirits of our ancestors will come. They will wan- 
der through the streets looking for that hall of theirs. 
They will be lonely, desolate, miserable, because they 
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cannot find it. It is wicked, and it will bring evil upon 
us and upon our city. Our children will die, and pes- 
tilence will walk abroad.” 

Only with difficulty could Mr. Elliot finally make 
her listen. But he was ready for her. 

“Look here,” he said, “‘don’t worry about the spirits. 
You know those lions outside the hall? When the 
spirits see the lions they know where they are, don’t 
they ? Well, we’re going to put the lions right back in 
their old place in front of the new building. When the 
spirits see them there, they can come right in. We’ll be 
glad to see them. And we’re going to do more than 
that. You remember that long stone inscription carved 
on the back wall—that big thing thirty feet long? 
Well, it’s good poetry and we like it. We’re going to 
use all those big stone slabs as part of our new walls. 
When famous scholars come here, they’ll find it easier 
than now to read the poetry. We’re going to use some 
of the other stones from the old hall, too. Don’t you 
worry. The spirits will feel at home all right. Let’s 
go over to the building. You'll see.” 

The old lady was still sceptical, and kept on sputter- 
ing. When they got to the hall, the workmen were 
about to remove the lions. She adjured them not to 
touch them. Mr. Elliot said, ““Go ahead,” and they 
obeyed. But he was very canny. As they worked he 
kept calling out: “Look out there! Don’t chip those 
lions! Hi there! Move carefully! Those lions are 
worth a lot. Mind that corner! Easy now! Don’t let 
that ear get hit !”’ 

Thus he kept on until the workmen had set the lions 
side by side in a corner and covered them up. By that 
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time the old lady was persuaded that the things which 
were precious to her and to the spirits of the departed 
were also precious to the American, even though he 
was a foreign devil. Then there was room for a new 
idea—a sense of family pride that her old ancestral hall 
_ was being thus honored. 

“Those lions are pretty small. Don’t you think so? 
I have a pair of fine big ones in my yard that are no 
good to anybody. If you want to set them before the 
new building, you can have them.” 

By now the old lions and the new doubtless stand in 
front of the building, and the ancestral spirits come and 
go in peace along with the young Chinese who are being 
trained in new ideals. 

This story illustrates a great change in the attitude 
not only of the Chinese, but of the missionaries. Let 
me go back to Canton a moment for another illustra- 
tion. On the steamer from Seattle to Japan I met 
Professor Howard of Canton Christian College. Now 
Professor Howard is a man of intense religious convic- 
tions, the sort who in 1820 might have “‘preached the 
gospel”’ in the old narrow sense and tried to break 
down the whole Chinese social system. To-day Pro- 
fessor Howard is a skilled biologist, wise in the ways of 
sikworms. His religion is as earnest as ever, but it 
takes a different channel. Silk is one of the few Chinese 
products that yield a return in money. In the Canton 
district the silkworm eggs sold on the market each year 
amount to the neat little number of about 1,300,000,- 
000,000—yes, eleven ciphers, and in America we read 
the number as one trillion three hundred billion. The 
worms hatched from these eggs eat only about 5,000,- 
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000,000 pounds of mulberry leaves each year, for many 
eggs do not hatch. The Chinese methods of silk 
cultivation are obsolete, and the eggs from which the 
worms are hatched are often seriously diseased. As 
part of his work as teacher of biology in the college, 
Professor Howard began experimenting. He quickly 
found that modern methods would greatly improve the 
yield of silk. He interested some American silk deal- 
ers and persuaded them to provide money for special 
buildings. To-day he has a laboratory where eggs of 
high quality are raised in commercial quantities, and a 
dormitory in which to house his assistants. The eggs 
are sold to the farmers approximately at cost. The 
price is $5.00, Mexican, per sheet of 200,000 to 240,000 
eggs, whereas native eggs cost $1.00 to $1.50. The 
farmers were sceptical at first. Now they clamor for 
college eggs, for one sheet will produce as many worms 
as three or four sheets of unselected native eggs, and 
the average college worm will produce two or three 
times as great a weight of silk as an ordinary native 
worm. The farmers are becoming convinced that 
Christianity is very practical and useful. They see that 
the missionaries are not feathering their own nests, but 
are genuinely trying to make the Chinese not only 
more righteous, but more comfortable, more prosper- 
ous, more happy. And so it goes. The dead leaves are 
being stirred among missionaries as well as Chinese. 
When I see work such as this I am puzzled by a 
question which is raised by many opponents of mis- 
sions. “We grant,” they say, “that the missionaries 
are very competent, high-minded people. But that is 
just the kind we need at home. Why don’t they stay 
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at home and make America really Christian?” I am 
not going to answer except by raising another question. 
Does not the argument which applies to missionaries 
apply also to business men, consuls, diplomats, and 
every one else who lives outside his own country? The 
American and British business men in China are un- 
questionably far abler on an average than the great 
mass of business men who stay at home. Yet nobody 
criticises them for letting America go to the dogs while 
they make money abroad. 

Another feature of missionary work has bothered me 
as much as it does other foreigners. I mean the fact that 
natives who claim to be mission products are often an 
unusually bad lot. But the more I study the matter 
the more I am convinced that it is unfair to say this. 
The Chinese are clever people. The most clever ones 
see that the education acquired in mission schools, or in 
the service of the missionaries, is just what they need 
to help their own sharp wits in making a good living. 
But such boys are mission products only in the sense 
that gambling is a product of good business. The real 
product of missions is friendly co-operation between 
Chinese and foreigners, new ideals all over China, and 
the beginnings of the habit of public service, public 
responsibility, and public beneficence. Still finer prod- 
ucts are a vigorous movement toward a new type of 
education, a changed attitude toward women and mar- 
riage, and a goodly number of Chinese whose souls 
have been touched by a genuine flame of enthusiasm 
for righteousness and of devotion to the service of their 
fellows—spring flowers bursting through dead leaves. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE CHINESE RENAISSANCE 


Ce back now to Amoy and walk with me 


through the narrow, ill-smelling streets, see 

the pigs and the children, visit the private 
school where Chinese employ Americans to bring them 
foreign education, pass the cemetery, one of many, 
where the gravestones lie so close together that they 
form an almost complete pavement. We are on our way 
to the university, perhaps a mile and a half east of 
the city near the shore. That university is a concrete 
illustration of the way in which contact with the West, 
and especially with missionaries from America, has 
aroused in China an eager and almost imperious de- 
mand for modern education. Some years ago a bright 
young man from one of the Amoy villages went to 
Singapore, or thereabouts. He began life as not much 
more than a coolie, but being uncommonly energetic 
and capable, he acquired sugar mills, rubber planta- 
tions, and other sources of wealth, and made a fortune. 
Like most Chinese, he was devoted to his home and 
wanted to return there. Unlike the majority, he also 
wanted to do something for his old village. So he con- 
sulted his friends and built a new Buddhist temple at 
a reported cost of 30,000 Mexican dollars. Then the 
merchant sat back and waited. Nothing happened. 
People came to the temple at first out of curiosity, but 
when the novelty had worn off they came no more. 


The priests conducted services just as before, but the 
157 
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bright new temple was no more useful than the shabby 
old one. 

“No more religion for me,” said the disgusted mer- 
chant. “Whether it be Buddhist, Confucian, or Chris- 
tian, I have had enough of it.” He consulted his friends 
again. They advised education. So he built a lower 
primary school for boys. It covered only the studies 
taken by our children between six and nine years of 
age; but, naturally, the Chinese boys in a given grade 
are older than ours. The rich ex-coolie sat back once 
more and waited. This time something happened. Three 
hundred boys flocked into the school, with more pressing 
to come in. Soon some of the boys were ready for an 
advanced primary school, and the merchant built one. 
Then the girls wanted education. High schools for both 
boys and girls had next to be constructed. So the tale 
was told to me. But neighboring villages saw the 
good work and were eager to send their children. Board- 
ing-schools were added. In all, some 600,000 Mexican 
dollars of the wealth of Singapore are said to have been 
put into the schools of that one village. 

Even that was not the end. Some of the boys, and 
even some of the girls, finished the high school and were 
ready for the university, but there was none in Amoy or 
the surrounding country. So the merchant built a uni- 
versity, and Mr. Elliot took me to it. We found an ex- 
cellent set of buildings and some 300 students. A 
new medical school was in course of construction. 
The teachers were for the most part bright, wide- 
awake young Chinese, educated in America, or, in 
some cases, in Europe. There were only two or three 
Americans, and they were not in positions of authority, 
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although held in high respect. The teachers gave us an 
example of the speed with which the Chinese can do 
things in spite of their reputed slowness. It appeared 
that some of them had read my books and wanted me to 
lecture. “No,” I said, ‘my boat leaves at twelve-thirty, 
and I have to start back in an hour at the outside.” 

“That’s all right,’ was the enterprising answer. 
“We'll get the students together in ten minutes, and 
that will give you forty-five minutes to talk.” They 
were as good as their word. Not many universities 
have a staff who would decide more quickly or act more 
promptly, especially when it all had to be done before 
the president arrived. But he was of the same stripe, 
and approved what his subordinates had done. 

Thus far the founder of Amoy University is said to 
have spent 2,000,000 Mexican dollars on buildings 
and equipment, and is paying all the running expenses. 
The report is that he is willing to put 10,000,000 more 
into the university. That shows the wonderful place 
that modern education is beginning to have in the life 
of China. The great criticism of Amoy University, so 
I understand, is that the founder insists on keeping 
everything in his own hands. In that he simply reflects 
a weakness that runs through the warp and woof of 
Chinese character. The Chinese do not trust other 
people’s honesty or judgment as do Europeans and 
Americans. By this I mean something more than mere 
honesty in dollars and cents. I mean that the Chinese 
have not yet learned, and temperamentally find it diffi- 
cult to learn, the spirit which makes a corporate body 
of trustees more careful, honest, and wise in the affairs 
of an endowed university than in their own. A Chinese 
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may be generous and even public-spirited himself, but 
the idea of feathering one’s own nest as fast as possible 
is so ingrained that our form of public trusteeship, 
which we rightly esteem one of our greatest glories, is 
‘almost impossible in China. 

The demand for modern education in China is now 
insistent. The keenness of the country in this respect 
may be judged from the fact that one of the few kinds 
of philanthropic effort that arouse real enthusiasm in 
Chinese students is volunteer teaching. From many 
institutions the young men go out regularly to conduct 
free schools in surrounding villages. 

One interesting phase of the matter was brought to 
my attention by my friend, Mr. Tsao, president of the 
school known as Ching Hwa, the American Indemnity 
College near Peking. But before I discuss it, I hope 
Mr. Tsao will pardon me if I tell a little story of the 
beginnings of our friendship. It illustrates how easy it 
is for Chinese and Americans to misunderstand one 
another, and how much is gained by complete frank- 
ness. Years ago, when Mr. Tsao was a student at 
Yale, he was in one of my classes in physical geog- 
raphy. We were studying the desert formation 
known as loess, a fine yellow deposit, it will be re- 
membered, which is brought by the northwest winds 
from the deserts of Gobi, and covers a large area in 
the provinces of Shansi and Shensi. In discussing this 
I mentioned the fact that though loess can be cut with 
a spade, it is so tenacious that the cut surfaces will re- 
main almost unchanged for decades, even though ver- 
tical. That is why many roads take the form of deep, 
steep-sided trenches. The dust kicked up by the ani- 
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mals, which are fairly numerous in those regions, is 
blown away, but the walls of the road remain as cliffs. 
For the same reason, wherever there are cliffs of loess, 
it is easy to excavate houses in them. In speaking of 
these houses I incidentally remarked that they must 
be very dusty and badly ventilated, but that the people 
of China do not mind such things. The next day I 
received a long letter, two pages of foolscap, closely 
written on both sides. The gist of the letter was that 
Mr. Tsao felt grieved that I had spoken slightingly 
of the civilization of China, that I had misunderstood 
it, and hence unintentionally misrepresented it to the 
class. The letter ended with the words: “And as you 
spoke, the thing that pained me most was the scornful 
glances which my classmates cast upon me.” I had 
not meant to convey any such impression, for then as 
now I was a strong admirer of many features of Chinese 
civilization. I went to Mr. Tsao in his room, and ex- 
plained the matter. With the broad-minded spirit 
characteristic of many Chinese, he accepted my ex- 
planation fully and completely, and we have been 
good friends ever since. 

This story has a sequel. The next year, in a different 
class, I had another Chinese student. This time our 
subject was the geography of Asia. At the beginning 
of the year, before I had become acquainted with the 
individual students, I wanted to discuss the character 
of the Chinese. In order to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing, I began with some of the many things which I 
admire in Chinese character. As a climax I said that 
among the admirable qualities, none ranks above uni- 
versal industry. To my chagrin, the class turned to 
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their Chinese classmate and grinned. I discovered later 
that he was notoriously lazy. 

To come back to Mr. Tsao and the Indemnity Col- 
lege, as we drove thither, and as we were walking about 
looking at the fine buildings, he told me something of 
his problems and aims. The origin of the college, it will 
be remembered, is this: After the Boxer troubles in 
1900 China was obliged to pay an indemnity to each 
of the foreign nations whose citizens had suffered. The 
United States returned this indemnity to China for use 
in educating Chinese students in the United States. 
The preliminary training of such students is carried 
on by the Indemnity College. But many thoughtful 
Chinese, such as Mr. Tsao, are coming to a conclu- 
sion which is humorously similar to that of the agent 
of liver pills whom I met on the voyage from Seattle 
to Japan, as related in the first chapter. The agent 
thought that the trouble with China is too much for- 
eign education, and especially too much social atten- 
tion to Chinese students in America. The Chinese 
leaders whom I am now citing say that although the 
Chinese students receive many courtesies at the hands 
of Americans and are very grateful, they also suffer 
from many indignities and discomforts, for they are 
often treated as inferiors. Nevertheless, it seems to 
these leaders that the Chinese students in America are 
becoming too much Americanized. They go to America 
while still young. Many study for a year or two in an 
academy or high school, then take a college course, 
and add to that several years of graduate work. When 
they return to China they have become so American- 
ized, or Europeanized if they have been in Europe, that 
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they have lost touch with their own country. One 
remedy for this is that the Indemnity College should 
raise its standards and carry the students practically 
through their whole college course. Then they would 
come to America as mature men well grounded in 
Chinese culture, and yet young enough to profit by a 
graduate course in an American nniversity. Such diffi- 
culties, when magnified by Chinese who are ignorant 
or fanatical, help to create an atmosphere such as that 
which led to the anti-foreign demonstrations of 1925. 
But they do not destroy the steady, though slow proc- 
ess whereby China, like Japan, is absorbing foreign 
methods and making them over to fit her own needs. 
Another interesting example of the difficulties ex- 
perienced when foreigners and Chinese try to co-operate 
in education is seen in the Union Medical College at 
Peking. The superb buildings, modelled externally on 
the old imperial palace, but with green tiles instead of 
yellow, are typical of the up-to-date equipment and 
management of the whole institution. The staff, un- 
der the presidency of Doctor H. S. Houghton, consists 
of men who would do credit to a great medical college 
anywhere. The majority of those in the more impor- 
tant positions are Americans; but Chinese are given 
full scope. The ideal of the Rockefeller Foundation is 
that this great institution should ultimately be turned 
over to the Chinese and become a self-supporting Ori- 
ental institution. But that day seems far away. The 
very perfection of the equipment and organization seems 
to put the institution beyond the present Chinese ca- 
pacity. Even after several generations it is doubtful 
whether the Chinese can improve so much faster than 
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other nations that they will actually catch up with the 
Occident. To do this would require that they become 
sufficiently skilful and careful to conduct a great medi- 
cal school in accordance not only with the present 
high occidental standards, but with the still higher 
standards which by that time will have been evolved 
in other countries. Yet if the Union Medical College 
is to accomplish the greatest work for China, it ought 
to be a Chinese and not a foreign institution. 

The Chinese at present seem perfectly willing to let 
foreigners pay the bills and control the Medical School, 
but the signs of the times suggest that they may soon 
want to run the institution themselves, and will even 
supply the money if America will no longer do so. 
How strong this tendency is appears not only at Amoy 
University, as we have already seen, but in many other 
instances. At Tientsin, for example, a poor teacher, 
single-handed and with no backing except a strong will 
and a great desire to serve his country, has built up a 
college which is said to be of very high grade. At 
Nanking, where the government has established an in- 
stitution which in a very real way parallels our State 
universities, I visited Southeastern University. Under 
the able leadership of Doctor Kua it seems to be forg- 
ing ahead on liberal and sensible lines. Its staff, like 
that at Amoy, is mainly Chinese who have been ed- 
ucated abroad, with a small sprinkling of Americans 
and Europeans. Of course all these institutions are 
still new, and it remains to be seen whether they will 
continue to maintain high standards. 

This book reminds me of my small boy. When I 
first began taking him to walk at the age of two years, 
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I often despaired of getting him home again except by 
force. He found such an infinite number of absorbing 
things—horses, dogs, worms, stones, policemen, and 
flowers—that he could not be persuaded to walk for- 
ward. As I recall the fact that we are still ostensibly 
at Amoy, I realize that there must be an hereditary 
likeness between my son and myself. I want to hurry 
through China, but I cannot—the place is too inter- 
esting; six hours at a place like Amoy delays us for 
page after page. 

- Fuchow, the next stop, was equally interesting, and I 
stayed there a week. Now it so happens that the 
Church of the Redeemer at New Haven, to which I 
belong, supports some missionaries there, Mr. Peter 
Goertz and his wife, and had recently contributed 
$5,000 to build a school in the neighboring market town 
of Diong Lokh. When Mr. Goertz met me at the 
Pagoda Anchorage in a broadening of the winding, 
mountain-rimmed river, fifteen miles below the city and 
twenty miles from the sea, he surprised me by saying: 

“We must go at once to Diong Lokh. The school is 
to be dedicated.” 

Then he explained that the date for the dedication, 
and for a convocation of teachers, had been set before 
my letter arrived, but had been postponed to permit a 
representative of the Church of the Redeemer to be 
there. A trip of an hour or two up a winding river in a 
launch belonging to the American missionary hospital 
at the Anchorage and a walk of a mile or so across rice- 
fields and through narrow stony streets brought us to 
the mission compound. I was especially interested to 
find that the old school buildings consisted of an an- 
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cestral hall and a temple, rented for the purpose. A 
quarter of a century ago such “desecration”? by Chris- 
tian Chinese led to the Boxer troubles. Now no one 
thinks anything about it. But the hall and the temple 
were about as poor and cramped quarters as one can 
well imagine for a school where young boys sleep, eat, 
study, and play. Picturesque gray walls and overhang- 
ing upturned eaves do not compensate for damp dirt 
floors and sleeping rooms with no windows. 

The new school is utterly different, a big, airy three- 
story building with plenty of dormitory space for boys 
and teachers on the upper floor, where they get wonder- 
ful views of mountains, groves, terraces, and rice-fields. 
The lower story contains light airy classrooms, and 
the basement a kitchen, wash-room, dining-room, and 
gymnasium. Think of it, only $5,000 for a building 
seventy by ninety feet in size, that will hold a hundred 
boys as boarders without crowding and has classrooms 
for twice as many. 

The dedication was most interesting. The embar- 
rassed Chinese “monitor,” who is really assistant prin- 
cipal, picked up the school-bell and gave it a clang or 
two to bring us to order. The boys at once began set- 
ting off firecrackers, but were persuaded by the Ameri- 
can principal to postpone them till the end, when there 
was quite an eruption. After songs by the school and 
remarks by two American missionaries, a Chinese 
pastor, a local magistrate, and the visitor from America, 
the “monitor”? went around among the audience, in- 
viting everybody of any importance to speak. He in- 
cluded women, not only the Americans, but the Chinese 
teachers. He appeared a bit embarrassed, and so did 
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the Chinese women when they refused to speak, but 
such embarrassment is rare. 

During the exercises the boys wandered in and out 
to a degree that seemed quite unnecessary. Although 
the school is only of elementary grade, the boys range 
from twelve to eighteen years of age. Many of them 
are married, probably about twenty per cent. Exact 
figures cannot be obtained because it has ceased to be 
good form to be married so young. Relatively they 
behaved very well, for in schools run by Chinese the 
boys often do about as they please. It may seem im- 
possible, but the Chinese of all ages appear to surpass 
even the Americans in self-confidence. This was evi- 
dent in the wave of revolt which led to student strikes 
all over China a few years ago. Shortly before my visit 
to Fuchow the same spirit induced the Fuchow students 
—in the Chinese, not the missionary, schools—to decree 
that within two years the village women should remove 
from their hair the three small swords which symbolize 
their right to defend themselves. It was a most stupid 
decree, for the swords are as harmless as neckties. 

The same spirit of self-confidence perhaps accounts 
for street signs like this one in Peking: 


Tune An Photographer 
Attractively Enlarged 


Here is a better one from Shanghai: 


Mo Youn Zung 
Ship Plumber Blackaith Copper Mirk Engineer Scele 
And stove repairs Electric Weir Bells always on hand 
Electric theetre a srecialy floodgteets, 
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I defy any one who knows English to interpret the 
whole of this sign. 

{t must not be supposed that Chinese self-confidence 
is primarily a bad quality. On the contrary, it may be 
most delightful, as I saw at Diong Lokh. On the eve- 
ning before the dedication, about thirty Chinese teach- 
ers, half men and half women, gathered at the house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard to see a play given by school- 
girls ten to fifteen years of age. One of the American 
teachers, Miss Cutting, had told a story in English to 
a Chinese teacher. The teacher told it to the school- 
girls. It was the story of the childless old woman who 
made a gingerbread boy so toothsome and delicious 
that she wished it were a real child. Presto, the child 
is real. When set to work it runs away. The farm- 
hands try to catch it and eat it, the old woman going 
to market does the same, and so do the pig, the dog, 
and the monkey. After hairbreadth escapes it decides 
to return home and help the old mother. After the 
story was told, parts were assigned, and the girls began 
to rehearse, each making up her own part. Some 
scenes were rehearsed only once, and in two days the 
play was produced. That it was funny to look at I can 
testify. That it was amusing to hear was testified by 
the hearty laughter of the spectators. The really sur- 
prising thing, however, was the revelation of Chinese 
character in the girls themselves and in the young 
teacher who introduced the play before the curtain was 
drawn. Those little girls presented their parts with a 
dignity and poise which were truly admirable. The 
young woman, a teacher, was not pretty, but charm- 
ing. She stood there in the graceful waist, short skirt, 
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and white stockings which here are the dress of the 
educated woman. Her black hair was drawn neatly 
back from her forehead and coiled in a knot at the 
back of her head. As she smiled, her dimples kept 
showing. She talked as simply and with as little show 
of embarrassment as if she were merely speaking to a 
friend. Half her audience consisted of men, and for- 
eigners were numerous enough to be disconcerting. 
No young American woman could have done better. 

Right in the middle of the play the bumptious side of 
Chinese self-confidence popped out again. Two girls 
managed the curtain by holding up a sheet. When a 
bell rang, one girl walked across the stage carrying the 
sheet. When the act was ended she walked across the 
stage again to get the sheet. A young man in the 
audience, a mere spectator, thought it would be better 
to drop the sheet, making it work vertically instead of 
horizontally. He motioned frantically and vainly to 
the girls, and kept it up for two or three acts. It was 
none of his business, but, like most Chinese and Ameri- 
cans, he thought that he, and he alone, knew best. One 
is reminded of the saying of Safed the Sage that “‘The 
Overalls of the Mechanic were much spotted with 
Places where there was no Grease.” In the same way, 
Chinese character is so much overlaid with self-con- 
fidence that the underlying fabric of modesty appears 
only in spots. This is another case where the Chinese 
are much more like Americans than like Japanese. As 
I set down these impressions I am surprised to find 
how often this fact is borne in upon me. 

One of the most interesting problems in Chinese edu- 
cation is the relation between foreign and native insti- 
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tutions. At present China is gripped by a strong desire 
to do things for itself. Foreign influences, and espe- 
cially American schools such as Canton Christian Col- 
lege, Peking University, St. John’s College at Shanghai, 
and Yale in China at Changsha have aroused the 
Chinese leaders to the point where they are both willing 
and able to do much more in some respects than the 
foreigners can do. Thus Southeastern University at 
Nanking has a financial backing quite impossible for 
its Christian neighbor, Nanking University. The 
latter, like many of the best in China, is an undenomi- 
national, co-operative effort supported by practically 
all the missions of the district. Such institutions are 
urgently needed. Not only are they quick to feel new 
movements in foreign countries, but they insist upon 
character as the prime essential, whereas the Chinese 
institutions pay little attention to anything except 
the purely intellectual. Co-operation and_ friendly 
rivalry between Chinese and foreigners are of vital 
importance. But how shall they be fostered? On the 
one hand, how can the Christian institutions maintain 
their ideals and attract the best students? They have 
not the money to employ such eminent professors, or to 
equip such good laboratories and dormitories as have 
the schools supported by the government or by the 
private benefactions of Chinese like the merchant at 
Amoy. On the other hand, how can the Chinese uni- 
versities become suffused with the spirit of public sery- 
ice? How can they escape that deadliest of Chinese 
faults, the selfish individualism which grasps every- 
_ thing for self and neglects the welfare of others ? 

It seems to me that the Chinese institutions have far 
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more to gain from the missionary colleges than vice 
versa. Nevertheless, the old classical Chinese education 
was not so bad as many people think. Formerly I 
looked upon it as utterly useless, a mere test of mem- 
ory, but it was much more than that. In spite of its 
rigidity and its insistence upon mere memory, it ac- 
complished two great purposes: it provided a very 
strenuous training and it selected for official advance- 
ment a type of man possessed of certain very strong 
qualities. To pass the gruelling Chinese examinations 
required not merely a good memory, but great deter- 
mination, great power of organizing one’s facts, and 
considerable synthetic ability in putting those facts 
together to meet the requirements of the examiners. 
The grinding, crushing drill of the old examinations 
rejected all who failed to possess a high inborn endow- 
ment of such traits. In spite of all its faults, the old 
Chinese system of examinations probably sifted out a 
group of men having an intellectual calibre higher than 
that of the average man who gets a degree from the 
new universities. 

One of the greatest needs of China to-day is to unite 
three great aims; namely, to preserve whatever is good 
in the old Chinese culture, to give the fullest scope to 
modern intellectual movements, and to infuse high 
ideals into the future leaders of China. This cannot be 
done by having three sets of higher institutions of 
learning, whose main devotion is respectively to the old 
Chinese ideals, to modern science in the broadest sense 
of the word, and to moral idealism. Yet that is what is 
in danger of happening. Doctor E. H. Hume, president 
of Yali (Yale in China), suggests a most interesting 
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means of avoiding this danger. His ideal, as yet only 
half formulated, is that the future university of China 
should consist of a group of colleges, as at Oxford and 
Cambridge in England. Each college should be domi- 
nated by its own religious, social, or scientific ideals, but 
all should form parts of a closely organized whole, and 
should profit by the same staff of instructors, the same 
university equipment, and the same incentives toward 
high ideals and self-sacrificing public service. Under 
such an arrangement the daily life of the students and 
their social contacts would be largely controlled by 
their colleges, while they would share an intellectual 
life and a set of ideals set up by the university as a 
whole. How feasible this may be I do not know. But 
what could be more inspiring than the vision of a China 
dotted with great universities in which all sorts of col- 
leges, Confucian, Buddhist, Taoist, Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and eclectic, all work together in friendly rivalry 
under a single intellectual guidance? Under such a 
system the great ideals of Confucius and China might 
blend with those of Jesus and Christendom. 


CHAPTER IX 


FUCHOW, STUPIDITY, AND COMPETENCE 


5S soon as one begins to enthuse over the 
A bright side of China, the opposite side crops 
up. On our way to the launch after the 
dedication of the school building at Diong Lokh, we 
found the city gate under water, for the tide was un- 
usually high. That is a minor matter, but it shows a 
kind of bad planning which is common all over China. 
Climbing onto the wall, we walked along it, and met a 
religious procession with drums, gongs, masks, and an 
idol carried in a sedan chair. Most of the people in the 
procession were boys. First came half a dozen in ordi- 
nary attire; then a group whose heads and shoulders 
were concealed within enormous masks, some smiling, 
some scowling, some red, some blue, and many yellow. 
Each of the great heads was three feet long. As we met 
one after another I was conscious of a curious feeling of 
respect combined with a tendency to get out of the 
way, just because the things were so big. In the same 
way, even in the most dingy old temple, the dimness 
and the sense of not knowing quite what may lie in 
those dark recesses give me a slight feeling of awe in 
spite of myself. I can readily see how strong the feeling 
must be in ignorant, stupid peasants. 
As the launch sped down a side stream and then up 
the main river on our ride of twenty-five miles or so to 


Fuchow, I realized how important the rivers are to 
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China. Talk about Venice! Why, Venice has nothing 
to do with the water compared with Fuchow! The 
entire 170,000 Venetians are only about as numerous 
as the quarter of the population of Fuchow who are 
said to live permanently in boats on the river. As one 
crosses the long bridge over the Min River one marvels 
that any of the boats can move, they are so packed 
together. In almost any river city of southern China, 
it soon becomes an old story to ride in a boat where the 
geese have gone to bed in one corner, or where a pig 
emerges from a lowly recess, eats its dinner from a pan, 
and obediently but gruntingly retires. 

On land the typical business streets of old Fuchow 
aré perhaps twelve feet wide and paved with large 
rough blocks of granite. They are crowded with people, 
most of whom walk quite fast. The pace is set by the 
coolies, men and women, who carry loads at the ends of 
the poles over their shoulders. A little dog-trot makes 
the load ride much more easily than an ordinary walk. 
Doctor Gillette, of the American Hospital at the An- 
chorage, says that, except in rare cases of excess, neither 
this work nor that in the fields does any harm to the 
women. American women may well envy the physical 
vigor, lithe activity, and ease of childbirth which hard 
physical effort brings to these daughters of China. 

The sea food in Fuchow is fascinating—to look at. 
Here come huge buckets of fresh fish of all sizes; there 
goes a fish as big as a man, carried on a pole between 
two coolies. That funny mess of brown stuff is sea- 
blubber, or jellyfish; here are some shrimps, crabs, and 
lobsters; that is seaweed; and those dry black snaky 
strings are something oceany and queer, that’s all I 
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know. In some shops clever artisans are making 
wooden pillows prettily lacquered with gold-and-black 
designs on a bright-red ground. In others wooden 
images of gods, men, and frightful beasts are being 
carved. Here cloth is being woven, the dark-blue stuff 
worn by almost ninety-nine out of every hundred 
peasants. See those dyers with their inky hands. Here 
are the wood-turners and cabinetmakers. In the lac- 
quer shops one can see a coolie bring in the raw ma- 
terials, and then watch the whole process of making 
lovely trays, vases, tables, and the like, decked with 
birds and flowers of truly marvellous beauty. Else- 
where the deft but scantily paid fingers of men and 
women are stitching clothing and making embroidery, 
or preparing firecrackers and highly ornate and em- 
blematic decorations for temples, street processions, 
funerals, weddings, birthdays, and the like. Go farther 
toward the edges of the city and you will enjoy seeing 
the makers of bricks and tiles, which are used in great 
quantities and are made in many shapes, colors, and 
sizes with all sorts of designs. Pottery of all sorts is 
likewise being turned on wheels, and painted and fired 
before one’s eyes. Everything is out in the open, ex- 
posed both to the view of the passers-by and the dust 
of the filthy streets. One marvels at the vast amount 
of manufacturing which goes on in China in spite of the 
poverty of the country and the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of farming. Yet, after all, the chief thing 
that is sold in the markets is food,—the delicious kale- 
like Chinese cabbage, purple sweet potatoes or yams, 
huge white radishes, bright-red, yellow, or purple 
sweetmeats, curious slimy things from the ocean, eggs 
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in all stages, chickens, highly flavored and many- 
colored sauces, and perhaps a thousand other things. 
The variety of Chinese products, both manufactured 
goods and foods, is one evidence of the age and solidity 
of this ancient civilization. 

I never tire of Chinese streets. Here is one lined with 
fine shops. If the doors are open, as they often are, one 
can look back through a long vista of perhaps a hundred 
feet, room after room, although the frontage is scarcely 
twenty feet. One speculates on the number of windows 
in houses of this sort, where the walls are merely parti- 
tions shutting out the next house. That is the kind of 
house to have in a place where a tax is based on the 
number of windows, as was once the case in China. It 
is also the kind to have if one wants one’s family to die 
out in a few generations. It is the country people, not 
the city people, who keep China alive. The dead go 
back to the villages. One can see their coffins by the 
hundred waiting for years in empty lots under tempo- 
rary shelters of straw matting, until the descendants 
save enough money to take them home. Scores of 
coffins stand almost in the back yard of the compound 
of the American Board Mission where I stayed. 

In the more modern streets I saw more than one dis- 
play of photographs showing stages in the experience 
of a man who was caught by the soldiers, knocked 
down, shot, and left dead. Legends beneath the pic- 
tures warn people that this will happen to them if they 
resist the demands of the army. I met a man who a few 
days before had been arrested on no charge at all, cast 
into jail, and only released on payment of $70. The 
jinrikisha men whom we tried to hire were afraid to 
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take us into the city because they had heard that the 
authorities were “catching men”’ for soldiers. 

In Fuchow I wanted to visit Chinese houses, both 
rich and poor. A native pastor undertook to take me 
to one of the richest houses in the city, but it did not 
turn out as I expected. My idea was to visit a thor- 
oughly Chinese house, drink tea with the owner, con- 
verse with him, and get something of his ideas. In- 
stead, I was taken to a strictly European house, so far 
as the outside is concerned, a sort of castellated affair 
said to have cost 50,000 Mexican dollars before the war. 
In front was a Chinese garden consisting of long rows of 
beautiful chrysanthemums and other flowers in full 
bloom. All were in pots set on standards in the midst 
of a dreary waste of bare gravelly soil. That seems to 
be the Chinese ideal. Even in the rainy South the Chi- 
nese never seem to think of putting their flowers in beds 
surrounded by neat grassy lawns. Often they let them 
stand in littered and untidy spaces which half destroy 
their beauty. Part of this is, of course, due to the 
coarseness of the native grasses, but that is not the 
whole story, for the missionaries at far less expense get 
neat and tidy surroundings. The main thing is that be- 
cause turfy grass does not grow easily in China, the 
Chinese and European ideals of a pretty garden are 
quite different. 

As to the interior of the house, it was expensive, and 
in parts quite Chinese, but almost everywhere there 
were attempts to be European. Much to my regret, we 
were shown around like visitors at a museum, and did 
not see our host, who was away. The most European 
portions were rather bare bedrooms with foreign fur- 
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niture, but without the little touches which give beauty 
and hominess. In other rooms the European feature 
consisted largely of pictures, chiefly of very scantily 
clad women. The owner was trained in a Christian 
school and became a church member, but drifted away 
from Christianity after he made money. He is one of 
many who exploit their Christian training when it helps 
them, but do not exemplify that trainmg. Many 
Chinese adopt Christian ideals to the extent of losing 
their superstitions, leading a moral life, establishing 
good homes, and being honest, but only a small number 
learn to sacrifice either themselves or their dollars. 
Many are like a prominent man in a church near Fu- 
chow who gives only a dollar a year to the church and 
boasts of it, but can afford fifty dollars to have his 
teeth fixed. Yet the very people who give so grudg- 
ingly want to run the churches and schools by them- 
selves. They see no impropriety in suggesting that 
Americans provide the money and the Chinese spend it. 

On Sunday I went to a Chinese Christian church, 
near the upper bridge at Fuchow. The bridge illustrates 
Chinese methods. It runs diagonally across the river, 
and hence is far longer than a bridge at right angles 
would be. The reason for the diagonal is that the 
depth is less that way, and the spans do not have to be 
so long. In other words, when confronted by a diffi- 
culty the Chinese rarely attempt to solve it by evolv- 
ing some new method, but by doing more work. Labor 
and, in this case the materials, are cheap, much cheaper 
than new ideas. 

After church Mr. Goertz and I were invited to dinner. 
First we looked at the birthday presents, for Saturday 
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had been the birthday of the pastor’s wife. Large red 
wall scrolls with good wishes written on them in black 
ink hung on the front walls of the church behind the 
pulpit. The church, by the way, like most Chinese 
houses in this warm region, is completely open in front 
and faces on a courtyard where flowers in pots are 
sometimes placed. That day bunches of chrysanthe- 
mums hung from the lofty roof over the open front. 
The sides of the church proper are flanked by a study 
and reception room, while behind are the living-rooms. 
On one side of the courtyard is a boys’ school and on 
the other a school for girls. In one of the living-rooms 
we saw other birthday gifts in the form of gaudy paper 
structures, six or seven feet high, and quite gay and 
imposing at a distance, although a bit tawdry close at 
hand. On each of the structures brilliant red, yellow, 
or green rosettes hung above paper houses; gay figures 
were suspended in mid-air and intermixed with numer- 
ous Chinese flags. Inside all this magnificence, and 
quite inconspicuous, lay a substantial core of maca- 
roni, cakes, and the like. 

At dinner we sat at a table. The birthday guests, to 
my astonishment, comprised five married women and 
three unmarried girls eleven to fourteen years of age. 
No men were present except the pastor, the missionary, 
and myself. The youngest of the married women was a 
girl of sixteen, quite pretty and surprisingly like her 
mother and her unmarried thirteen-year-old sister. 
They did not seem embarrassed, although it must have 
been the first time they had ever eaten with foreigners, 
or perhaps even with men outside their own families. 
Mr. Goertz was as surprised as I was, for he had never 
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before sat down to eat with Chinese women. Contrast 
this with a village where two days later the young 
women all ran away and hid in the houses as soon as 
we came near. A great change is certainly going on 
among the Chinese who come in contact with Euro- 
peans. 

That afternoon I visited a prison. Three things as- 
tonished me. The first was the number of boys. On 
inquiry we found that part of them had committed no 
crime. They are merely so hard to manage that their 
parents actually pay for the privilege of having them 
shut up in prison with a lot of depraved criminals. 
Second, the prison was quite clean. Each cell con- 
tained about a dozen men, but was so spacious and airy 
that this did no harm. Third, the prison was a most 
flimsy structure and the guards very lax. On a dark 
night an energetic man could apparently kick off the 
lathing, cut steps in the plaster of the wall behind, and 
escape with ease. Of course, he may be beaten or killed 
if caught, but American prisoners could scarcely be 
kept in such a place without constant escapes. Here 
again I raise the old question: Is the apathy of the 
prisoners due to Chinese training, or to an innate lack 
of initiative ? 

Another most interesting experience in Fuchow was a 
two days’ walk among the mountains with Mr. Goertz 
and Mr. R. B. Blakney, a teacher in Fukien University. 
As we climbed the mountains north of the university 
there lay behind us a splendid view of the Min Valley. 
At out feet lies a plain like a rug of green, or gold, where 
the rice is ripening. Through the middle runs the broad 
waterway of the Min, its muddy expanse broken again 
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and again by yellow sand-bars which soon will become 
dry land. Just as the water is broken by bits of land, so 
the land is broken by innumerable and intricate chan- 
nels of water. The river has what is well called a braided 
pattern, its many branches, as they divide and recom- 
bine, converting the plain into a series of islands. 
Sometimes, too, there are islands of another sort, where 
isolated rocky hills or mountains are surrounded by a 
fringe of plain and water on every side. From the rivers 
and from unnumbered artificial channels, the farmers 
raise water to irrigate their rice-fields, but in floods the 
water rises above the level of the dikes, which border 
each channel, and spreads far and wide over thousands 
upon thousands of square miles. Many regions over 
which I walked in November, 1923, were under six feet 
of water in August, 1924. Although rice loves water, it 
cannot stand such complete drowning. The crop is 
spoiled and famine assails the land. 

From the Yangtse southward the Chinese coast pre- 
sents a succession of mountainous islands and head- 
lands. Between the headlands lie long deep bays 
running far inland and bordered on the edges and at 
the heads by plains as at Fuchow. Such rias, as the 
bays are called on the similar coast of northern Spain, 
are the dominant feature of the southeastern coast 
of China. They indicate that the land has been de- 
pressed relatively to the sea, and that the water has 
drowned the valleys. The streams bring down great 
amounts of mud, not only because the country is moun- 
tainous, but because the forests have been cut off. 
Therefore the drowned bays are rapidly filled and their 
edges and upper portions are converted into plains. A 
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slight upward movement of the lands in recent times 
has probably increased the size of the plains. At Fu- 
chow the plain has grown so fast that the city proper 
now lies three miles from the river, though built on its 
edge a thousand or more years ago. The city has ex- 
panded over the new land as fast as it has been formed, 
so that now the old wall has little relation to the real 
location of the city. Even in the South a surprisingly 
large percentage of the Chinese live on such plains, 
while in the North the far vaster plains of the Yangtse, 
Hwang Ho, and other rivers are the homes of the dens- 
est Chinese population. 

Turning our backs on the plain, we went nner up a 
steep mountain slope where small forests still persist 
in spite of reckless deforestation. In this respect the 
Fuchow region is especially well off, partly because rain 
is abundant, partly because the mountains are exten- 
sive and rugged, and the plains small and narrow. 

Our folding beds were carried on the back of a coolie, 
a slow, plodding, steady sort of man. Part of the way 
we had a sedan chair with four villagers to carry it. 
Mr. Goertz and I nominally took turns in riding an 
hour apiece, although much of the time both of us pre- 
ferred to walk. The coolies were surprisingly willing, 
strong, and capable. It was wonderful to see them go 
down rocky places as steep as stairs and so rough that 
the bottom of the chair bumped the boulders. One had 
to hold on tight to avoid being pitched out, but at such 
places it is a matter of pride with the coolies not to have 
the passenger get out. The coolies showed no tendency 
to shirk. On the contrary, when the path was so bad 
that only two men could get hold of the handles of the 
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chair, the other two kept trying to come in before it 
was their turn. 

Our first objective was the beautifully wooded 
grounds of Kushan, a famous Buddhist monastery. 
There we bought strings of biscuits like big oyster 
crackers, to feed the fishes of the temple pond. As the 
big carp, two or three feet long, struggled for the 
biscuits, their pale-yellow, silvery-white, or dull-gray 
backs made a most interesting display. In the monas- 
tery we met a boy who had learned some English at 
a mission high school in Fuchow. His reputation 
there, as I found later, had not been especially good. 
We asked why he chose to become a monk. 

“My family were good Buddhists and my heart 
prompted me.” 

“What do you do here in the monastery ?”’ 

“We learn self-control.” 

Self-control is the highest Chinese virtue, as self- 
sacrifice is with us. 

Beyond the monastery we tramped up and down 
over mountain slopes which were largely terraced and 
cultivated in spite of their steepness. The bean and 
peanut crops had been harvested, but sweet potatoes or 
yams were still being dug by the women and carried 
in great baskets to earthen floors. There they were put 
‘in tubs and stirred with a mattock until their beautiful 
reddish-purple skins were clean. Then the women 
rubbed the roots on coarse graters, rapidly shredding 
them into white strings like small macaroni three or 
four inches long. The hilltops all around were decked 
with what looked like sloping fences covered with 
drifted snow. These were rows of bamboo screens per- 
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haps eight feet by four, set aslant to face the sun and 
covered with freshly shredded potatoes. Potato rice, 
as it is called, is the cheapest food in this region. If the 
Chinese want to excite one’s pity they say: “We have 
nothing to eat but potato rice.” Naturally I wanted 
to try it. At a Chinese inn that night Mr. Goertz asked 
the landlord to prepare some. 

‘ “Yes, we have plenty,” was the answer, “‘but potato 
rice is not fit food for you. Rich people never eat it. 
Nobody eats it when they can get anything else.” 

When the potato rice finally came, unsalted and un- 
buttered, its insipid taste explained why people eat 
something else whenever they can. 

To return to our walk, we had not climbed far among 
the hills before uncultivated terraces became numerous, 
apparently lying fallow. But soon we saw that many 
had not been cultivated for years or decades. When 
our coolie was appealed to, he merely shrugged his 
shoulders and said: 

“The land must lie fallow.” 

“But why is so much lying fallow?” 

“The people don’t need it.” 

“But these terraces have evidently been lying fallow 
many years. Don’t the people want all the land they 
can get?” 

“YT don’t know. It is always so.” 

We inquired of other people, but got no satisfactory 
explanation. Finally we came upon tea bushes growing 
on upper terraces above yams and peanuts. Then we 
found instances where tea bushes were still under cul- 
tivation on the lower terraces, while higher up there 
were patches of old tea, almost dead, then “fallow” 
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terraces, and above that hillsides too steep and dry for 
any cultivation. The explanation was simple enough. 
Thirty or forty years ago Fuchow had a great tea trade. 
Chinese tea went in huge quantities to western Europe 
by sea and to Russia by land. But Europeans in Cey- 
lon, Java, and India set out great plantations and 
raised tea of uniform quality which they graded, sorted, 
and freed from dust with meticulous care. The Chinese 
took no such care. They never had done so, and why 
should they? Each man raised the kind which his 
father had raised, and cared little whether his tea 
differed in grade, flavor, and purity from that of his 
neighbors. Naturally the demand for Chinese tea fell 
off. The World War and the Russian débdcle made 
matters still worse. In 1879 Fuchow exported about 
14,000,000 pounds of tea, in 1914 scarcely 2,000,000, 
and in later years still less. 

This account of terraces and the tea trade helps ito 
answer the question whether the Chinese apathy is 
an inherent racial trait or merely the result of bad gov- 
ernment, lack of education, a poor social system, and a 
religion which fosters superstition. It seems to me that 
any man with even a moderately alert mind would 
have explained the condition of the terraces regardless 
of his training or social environment. We sought in- 
formation in vain from our coolie, from various villagers, 
and from a relatively intelligent innkeeper. We were 
inquiring about a matter of primary importance in 
their economic life. They had lived in that region all 
their lives. Most of them with their own eyes had seen 
the tea trade decline and had felt the pinch of the con- 
sequent lack of a cash crop. But they were either too 
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stupid or too inert to tell us that the terraces were un- 
used because the demand for tea had declined. They 
knew the facts perfectly well, for when we discovered 
the explanation for ourselves, and inquired specifically 
about the tea trade, they said: 

“Oh yes, we used to raise lots of tea here, but now 
nobody comes to buy it.” 

Of course one can find similar stupidity and apathy 
in almost any country. The question is merely whether 
it is elsewhere so painfully wide-spread as in China. 

This same quality of mental inertia often manifests 
itself in a sort of inability to get rid of any idea that has 
once taken root. For instance, at the railway station 
of Tsinan in Shantung two coolies seized my baggage 
and wanted to put it on the train. I needed only one 
coolie, but they are so poor and so confoundedly per- 
sistent that I engaged two. They wanted to see my 
ticket, to know what class it was. I showed them a 
second-class ticket and held up two fingers. They 
nodded, but apparently got the idea that I wanted to 
travel third-class. When the train came in, we hap- 
pened to be beside a third-class car. I motioned to the 
coolies to carry the baggage to a second-class car in the 
rear. They made motions of assent, but evidently their 
thought was: “‘ We know what is right, and you don’t.” 
As they began elbowing their way through the crowd 
toward a third-class car, I grabbed them, motioned 
violently toward the second-class car, and started off to 
lead the way. Did they follow? Nota bit of it. Before 
I could stop them they had shoved my baggage through 
a window into a third-class car. Only with the greatest 
difficulty could I persuade them to bring it out again 
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and put it where I wanted it. Their minds could not 
quickly adjust themselves to a new situation. 

Of a piece with this is the jinrikisha man. You get 
into a jinrikisha and off the man starts at a run, not 
asking where you want to go. As often as not he goes 
in the wrong direction. If you try to explain, or to give 
him the name of your destination, he may appear to 
listen, but off he trots to the place he first had in mind. 
He thinks he knows that you want to go to the big 
hotel, and he dashes up to its front door with much 
gusto. Of course it is very difficult to know what 
foreign devils really mean when they first come to the 
country, but the coolies of even moderate ability do at 
least make some attempt to find out whether the 
traveller really wants to go where they think he wants 
to go. 

At this point I must ruthlessly treat myself as I used 
to treat my small boy on our walks when horses and 
worms became too interesting. I must postpone the ac- 
count of many other interesting things at Fuchow, and 
immediately drag myself away. But it is not always 
easy to get away from there. I planned to leave by the 
steamer Hsinshi, which the agent told me would sail at 
sunrise on November 14. I could go down, he said, on 
the company’s house-boat leaving at 4 A.M. on the 
turn of the tide. Accordingly Mr. Goertz and I got up 
at a quarter after two. We had our breakfast by three 
o’clock, but the coolies had not come and we began to 
worry. They soon turned up, full of apologies because 
they had slept late and had not wakened till Mr. 
Goertz sent some one to call them. They were two 
good-tempered women, strong, agile, healthy. The way 
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in which they and a boatman co-operated to make up 
for their lateness was fine. The house-boat left as soon 
as we got aboard. 

The trip down the river in the early morning was won- 
derful. As the returning light opened our vision, we 
found ourselves part of a great procession of junks pro- 
ceeding seaward in the gray dawn. It was eight o’clock 
before we reached the steamer. After seeing Mr. Goertz 
off on a launch for the city I talked to the captain. To 
my great disgust he said that the boat would not leave 
till the next morning. Had he more load to put in? Oh, 
no, that was all stowed away. The clearance papers ? 
They were ready too. We could not sail because only 
when our boat arrived did the captain receive word that 
he was free to go. The Chinese agent with whom I had 
arranged for my passage knew perfectly well that it 
takes twelve hours to get up steam. He also knew or 
ought to know that by the time we got up steam at eight 
o’clock in the evening, the tide would be too low, and 
there would not be moonlight enough to go down the 
narrow winding river. He certainly knew that it costs 
money to delay a great ship with its crew and passen- 
gers. When I saw him the previous noon he was aware 
that the ship was ready to go. He simply did not take 
the trouble to inform the captain. 

I had not been able to buy a ticket at Fuchow, but a 
native bank had given me a curious Chinese draft which 
they said would be accepted on the steamer. When I 
gave it to the head steward, he refused it. When I in- 
sisted, he reterred the matter to the captain. I assured 
the captain that the draft was good and offered him my 
address in China so that he could write to me if there 
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was any difficulty. His answer illustrates the reputation 
of the missionaries: 

“You're a missionary, are you? No? But you were 
staying with the missionaries? Then it’s all right.” 

My day at the Anchorage was by no means wasted. I 
spent it on shore with Doctor and Mrs. C. L. Gillette of 
the American Hospital and their four fine small boys, 
He took me to the Chinese Navy Yard, where we saw 
another illustration of what I fear will happen if China 
tries to modernize herself without external guidance. 
They are making air-planes. At least they had made 
one, and were at work on another. Their sole aviator 
was a Russian, but three or four Chinese graduates of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology were in 
charge of the technical work. These young men were 
much discouraged by the constant graft in all parts of 
the Chinese military organization, and by their own dif- 
ficulty in keeping up with current improvements. [If air- 
planes are to be of much value, they must be built ac- 
cording to the latest models, but here is how one of the 
engineers put it: 

“We try to keep up-to-date. We read the technical 
journals, but they are not easy to understand. We can- 
not tell which of the new devices we ought to adopt. So, 
on the whole, we find it best to wait till new methods of 
construction are explained in text-books. Those we can 
follow. The English write the best text-books.”’ 

Now there are several stages in making air-planes. 
The first is the stage of investigation and experiment. 
No country can keep in the lead unless that stage is well 
represented. The second is the stage when investiga- 
tions and experiments are made public, so that others 
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can try them. No country can expect to have an up-to- 
date air service, let alone being a leader, unless that 
stage is well developed. The third stage is when an idea 
is so well established that it can be put in a text-book. 
The countries which are in that stage are far behind 
those where the original experimenters are at work. The 
Chinese are scarcely in the text-book stage, for they do 
not make their own books but merely follow those of 
other countries. In most things the Chinese are in this 
same stage. 

I speak now of the progressive Chinese, the body of 
men who are trained in America or Europe, for example. 
Naturally these men want to run things themselves. 
The foreigners who know China well have two diverse 
opinions about this. One group, including practically all 
the business men and many educators and missionaries, 
says that the only way for China to prosper is for her to 
have a beneficent but strong foreign dictator. Another 
group, consisting mainly of missionaries, says that the 
only way to put China permanently on her feet is to let 
her run things herself just as far as possible. 

The American Board Mission of North China has per- 
haps gone farther than any one else in giving the Chinese 
control of affairs where foreigners are closely concerned. 
Some years ago the mission voluntarily gave up many of 
its rights and put them into the hands of a council com- 
posed half of missionaries and half of Chinese. The 
council decides whether missionaries shall be invited to 
return to China after they have gone to America for a 
furlough. It decides what missionaries, as well as native 
workers, shall be changed from one station or kind of 
work to another. Aside from the salaries and expenses 
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of the missionaries, it controls the funds of the mission 
and can transfer support from one school to another, or 
start new lines of work. Now all this money, be it re- 
membered, comes from America. It would certainly be 
reasonable for the missionaries to insist that as trustees 
of the American givers they must decide how the money 
be spent and where they themselves shall work. Nev- 
ertheless, they honor the Chinese so much that they re- 
pose full responsibility in them. They say that their 
confidence is not misplaced, and they would not go back 
to the old system. Thus far there has never been a de- 
cision along racial lines. Matters are generally discussed 
on their merits. If personal matters come up they are 
frankly stated, but the Chinese are quick to take a hint. 
If two missionaries cannot work together, for example, 
but both are good men, a hint to the Chinese and a mo- 
tion to transfer them to separate positions are sufficient. 
A similar-policy prevails as to the Chinese helpers. Alto- 
gether this seems to be a most interesting and hopeful 
experiment. The one thing where I am most in doubt is 
how well it would work if the steadying influence of the 
missionaries were removed. It certainly seems to repre- 
sent an ideal method of racial co-operation. The Salt 
Gabelle which has charge of the salt monopoly, and like- 
wise the post-office, are similar to this missionary enter- 
prise in that each of the higher offices is held jointly by 
a Chinese and a foreigner. But in these institutions, un- 
like the missionary enterprise, foreigners control Chinese 
affairs and use Chinese money, while in the affairs of the 
mission the Chinese have been given control of the ex- 
penditure of American money. 

Far be it from me to disparage the Chinese. My ad- 
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miration for many phases of their character grows with 
the growth of knowledge. Take Chinese art and archi- 
tecture, for example. Of course I am only giving im- 
pressions, and do not pretend to speak from long experi- 
ence. In Japan it seems to me clear that an artistic 
temperament is very wide-spread and plays a funda- 
mental part in the life of the whole people. Yet, curi- 
ously enough, no work of man in Japan made upon me 
any such impression of great ability and originality as 
did many things in China. When it comes to arranging 
flowers, setting a vase or a picture in the most advan- 
tageous position, making a garden, picking out and en- 
joying the beauty of nature, the Japanese seem incom- 
parably superior to the Chinese. Yet when it comes to 
making a great work of art—a temple, a palace, an 
arch, or a bridge—the superiority of the Chinese is 
equally marked. Part of the difference is doubtless due 
to climate. The constantly moist climate of Japan sets 
a great handicap on durable art and architecture in 
stone or metal, and causes wooden structures to disinte- 
grate rapidly. In North China the much greater dry- 
ness largely obviates this difficulty. In the South, how- 
ever, it is worth noting that art tends more toward the 
Japanese type, as in the little garden of Mr. Lam’s uncle 
near Canton Christian College. But even when the 
fullest allowance is made for external factors, the Chi- 
nese and Japanese seem to show an innate difference in 
their reactions toward art. 

Before my last journey to ChinaI was, of course, fa- 
miliar with Chinese art and architecture as depicted in 
books and with crude inferior specimens as seen in the 
far west of China, and I had examined many samples of 
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the beautiful Chinese work displayed in our homes and 
museums. Yet I was not prepared for the great beauty 
of many Chinese structures. Take such things as the 
pagodas. It is unnecessary to describe them, because 
pictures are available in scores of books. Their beauty 
gave me a sense of satisfaction, almost a thrill that I did 
not anticipate. 

It would be easy to cite many other things in China 
which give an impression of great power, originality, 
and perseverance. The Great Wall stands pre-eminent 
in this respect, but I pass it by because it is old, and the 
genius which carried to completion this greatest feat of 
engineering may now be extinct. In the same way the 
old Imperial Palace, with its broad open courts, and 
marble bridges with their beautiful carving, is wonder- 
ful. The general nobility of the whole conception, the 
barbaric splendor of the great halls, and the delicate 
tints of the tiling bespeak a people not only of uncom- 
mon artistic power but of great executive capacity. 
This work does not go back to antiquity, for it was built 
only about five centuries ago. But there are even 
more modern examples which show ability of uncom- 
monly high grade. The present Summer Palace, built 
no longer ago than about 1870, may be tawdry in 
parts, and may not possess the originality of earlier 
works of art, but its conception is grand, and the way in 
which the buildings have been fitted to the landscape is 
superb. 

The structure that most deeply impressed me at Pe- 
king was the Temple of Heaven. In order to gain my 
own impressions at first hand I often purposely refrain 
from reading about places that I am going to visit, or 
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topics that I want to investigate. Thus, when Mr. Tsao 
invited me to visit the Temple of Heaven, I had only a 
hazy idea of what I was to see. From the home of Doc- 
tor Ingraham in the compound of the American Board 
Mission in the Tartar City, we rode most comfortably 
in Mr. Tsao’s official automobile through the great imner 
wall, fifty feet high, to the outer Chinese city. Then our 
way led down a broad main street thronged with pedes- 
trians, burden-bearing coolies, jinrikishas, and one-horse 
springless carts. Near the outer limits of the city we 
came to the great walled enclosure within which lies the 
temple. As we passed through the gate I experienced a 
keen sensation of pleasure. Leaving the busy, noisy city 
we suddenly found ourselves faced by broad quiet fields. 
Off to the right, but relatively inconspicuous, lies the 
palace and its attendant offices where the emperor, the 
Son of Heaven, formerly spent the night preparatory to 
the greatest of annual ceremonies in China. Far ahead 
there seemed to be a forest, and all around, broad 
grassy fields. As we walked down a spacious avenue, 
the mere vastness of the huge enclosure, about a mile 
square, gave time to put aside the thronging, bustling, 
worldly cares of the great city and to fall into a mood of 
quiet contemplation before reaching another inner wall. 
That was doubtless just the effect which the keen de- 
signer of the temple had in mind. Inside the inner wall, 
a walk of another three-eighths of a mile through a for- 
est of fine old evergreen trees, brings one only to the 
point where he turns either north, still amid the trees, to 
the great blue Temple of the Happy Year, or south to 
the Altar of Heaven. The temple is undoubtedly a 
thing of beauty, with many lovely details of tiling, carv- 
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ing, and tracery. To me, however, there is far greater 
beauty in the great, yet simple altar. Only after a total 
walk of over a mile in quiet solitude does one finally 
come upon it, set by itself in quiet dignity, a great round 
marble platform. From east, west, north, and south 
three triple flights of broad white marble steps rise 
gracefully to three white terraces. And then one stands 
upon the round white altar, open to heaven. So simple, 
so dignified is the marble platform that one’s thoughts 
can scarcely be directed anywhere but upward, out- 
ward, heavenward. 

It seems to me that people who could build such a 
temple must possess not only great originality, but a 
certain superb grandeur of conception. The critics may 
find flaws, the artist and architect may wish that some- 
thing had been done differently. As to that I neither 
know nor care. I only know that the Temple of Heaven 
with its sky-blue temple and its pure-white altar made 
upon me an impression akin to that of the Acropolis in 
Athens, the ruins of Borobudur in Java, the Taj Mahal 
in Agra—an impression of originality, greatness, maj- 
esty. 


CHAPTER X 
CHINESE PLAINS, FAMINES, AND CHARACTER 
| P in the Far North, almost in the Arctic regions, 


there lives a small rodent, the lemming. Once 

in every three or four years, 3.6 on an average, 
these little creatures throng out of their homes in vast 
numbers. It matters not whether they live in Scandi- 
navia, Siberia, or Canada, some impulse drives them out 
at approximately the same time. According to Doctor 
Elton of Oxford University, these migrations occur be- 
cause unfavorable conditions of weather make it hard 
to get food. So the lemmings, especially the young, 
leave their old homes in enormous numbers. Away they 
go, over mountain and valley. Streams do not stop 
them. Only the ocean writes finis to their pilgrimage. 
Even there, unwitting of the size of the great water, they 
gamely strive to swim across. But for every lemming 
that drowns in the ocean, scores or hundreds perish ig- 
nobly from bacterial diseases—pestilences—which de- 
stroy millions of animals when hunger and migration 
have sapped their strength. 

Many other animals increase in numbers for a few 
years and then are decimated by starvation, disease, or 
otherwise. Here is the normal sequence: good weather, 
abundant food, prosperity, growth of population, bad 
weather, hunger, migration, disease, death, and a sparse 
population. The animal known as man endures this 
same rough sequence. In some countries, where the 


contrast between good years and bad is slight, he 
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scarcely realizes it; in others such sequences are a main 
determinant of history. India is a good example of this, 
and China perhaps better. For that reason I looked for- 
ward with special interest to the plains of North China, 
the world’s worst centre of famine. These plains are 
euphemistically said to be “watered” by the Hwai and 
Yellow Rivers. Watered? Nay, either drowned or left 
to perish of thirst. The usual sequence is good years, 
dry years, floods. Usually the floods come while people 
are still beseeching the disgruntled god of rain to relent 
and send showers to save the few parched blades of grain 
that survive after months or years of drought. 

The Chinese gods must be extremely temperamental, 
for they rarely act moderately. If they punish the 
people with drought, they generally cause famine over 
vast areas. If with floods, whole provinces become 
uninhabitable. They hold the greatest grudge against 
an area about five hundred miles wide from north to 
south and a thousand miles long, lying between Peking 
and the northernmost bend of the Yangtse River. Along 
the seacoast the droughts are mollified by nearness to 
the sea, and the floods by the fact that the rivers, water- 
ways, and lakes present an expanse of water so great 
that its level rises only slowly and moderately. In the 
west, on the other hand, the fickle gods, being far from 
the sea, are especially prone to plague the poor Chinese 
with long droughts. Tremendous rains likewise occur, 
but inasmuch as most of the country is mountainous and 
the valleys are deep, narrow, and well defined, the water 
usually runs off without doing much damage. 

Because the mountains are so thoroughly deforested - 
the rain-water runs off very rapidly. That gives the il- 
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tempered gods their supreme chance. The miserable 
people who are protected neither by proximity to the 
sea, nor yet by mountains, can be pinched on both sides. 
Because they dwell well inland, they can be tormented 
with drought, and because they live on extraordinarily 
level plains they can be plagued with vast floods. So 
flat is much of the land that the rainfall alone, when it 
falls at the rate of an inch or two almost every day for 
weeks, can convert thousands of square miles into vast 
muddy bogs, or even into lakes a foot or two deep. Such 
conditions furnish an almost ideal opportunity for the 
malevolent demons, for down comes the slimy flood of 
the Yellow River and of a host of other yellow rivers. 
“Are the dikes in repair?” say the demons. “Nay, nay, 
for we have made the people dull and careless. Only a 
few more feet of water, and over will go the rivers. 
Every field that’s thus far spared shall become a quak- 
ing bog, every bog shall be a lake, and the lakes shall 
. drown them all—people, houses, cattle, pigs. Ha, ha! 
"Ha, ha! These puny men must straightway know that 
we are gods, who smite when we are wronged.” 

So the poor Chinese are smitten, and have been smit- 
ten for two thousand years or more, in almost every 
generation. Like the lemmings, they are driven from 
their homes in countless throngs. Multitudes perish of 
hunger and disease; other multitudes seek new homes 
in distant lands; and a remnant return to found new 
families, raise more children, create a dense population, 
and prepare the way for another wild orgy of destruc- 
tion. 

Strangely enough, the general area where the famines 
are so terrible has also been the centre of Chinese cul- 


Crumbling village, Yellow River flood, 1921 


Hut of famine refugees, Yellow River, 1921 
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ture, the site of the first great empire, the home of Con- 
fucius and Lao-tsze, and the place whence Chinese civi- 
lization has mainly spread to other lands. 

Because I was beginning to appreciate the fundamen- 
tal part which famines and migrations have played in 
moulding Chinese character and in picking out one type 
of person for preservation in one place and another else- 
where, I found the trip from Nanking to Tientsin one of 
the most interesting phases of my whole journey, in 
spite of the monotonous scenery. Leaving Nanking at 
9.30 on the morning of November 21, we crossed the 
Yangtse River on a modern ferry-boat, and at Pukow 
took an admirable American express-train, blue from 
end to end and quite imposing. The only trouble was 
that many moveable parts of the equipment had al- 
ready been pilfered. These included not only towels, 
spittoons, and the like, but even some of the brass fit- 
tings like faucets. 

Beyond the river, as we traversed great beds of reeds 
some twelve or fifteen feet high, I realized that the train 
was warmed, for now we were in latitude 32° N., and 
were approaching a region where the winters are very 
cold. I likewise saw that the train carried a guard of 
soldiers. At every station a large patrol, half in blue 
uniforms and half in gray, walked up and down the plat- 
form with fixed bayonets. We were approaching a 
region where bandits had recently carried off Americans 
and others. Famines and bandits often go together as 
cause and effect, even though each may occur sepa- 
rately. As I looked from the window I realized that we 
had reached the land of donkeys and wheelbarrows, 
and were no longer in South China. But here, as there, 
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although to a smaller degree, there was abundant evi- 
dence that wherever the rough slopes are protected a 
goodly growth of trees shoots up, pines and bamboos 
in the region near the Yangtse, and many other trees 
farther north. While still near the river we saw grass 
growing rankly to a height of two or three feet. So 
thick is the growth in certain low reedy places that wild 
pigs, deer, and wild fowl are shot by hunters under the 
very walls of Nanking. But most of the land was under 
cultivation. 

Twenty miles north of Pukow we were out on a broad 
rolling plain. There were villages everywhere. Every 
scrap of level land was tilled. Around most of the mud 
houses, with their straw thatches, there were yards 
fenced with reeds and mud, and fruit-trees were quite 
common. Autumn crops were still growing, and vast 
quantities of the delicate Chinese cabbage, looking 
somewhat like Swiss chard, were laid out in the streets 
or festooned on housetops and trees to dry. Winter 
wheat was being planted. Here and there, on extensive 
areas of hilly land not good for cultivation, grass was 
being cut for fuel, but three or four inches were left that 
might be used for pasturage. I was surprised to see 
many isolated houses and small groups of dwellings in 
addition to the villages. Each good house had large 
piles of corn or millet stalks near by, while generally a 
pig or two could be seen, two or three dogs, and as many 
buffaloes. 

By the time we had gone eighty miles northwest of 
Pukow I realized that a gradual transition had brought 
us out of the rice country with its water-buffaloes and 
geese, as described in a previous chapter, and into a 
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land of wheat and millet. Not so much of the land was 
here grass-covered as in the regions nearer the Yangtse, 
yet the number of animals was far greater and the per- 
centage of donkeys, cattle, and goats rose noticeably. 
It was interesting to see how many animals were being 
allowed to graze on the green fields of recently sprouted 
wheat. This seems to do the wheat no harm. In fact, 
it is said to cause two or three heads to grow where only 
one would grow otherwise. 

About half past three in the afternoon we came to the 
city of Peng Pu, or Feng Yang, beside the Hwai River. 
At last I was in the region of the severest famines. On 
the south side of the Hwai River the land was relatively 
high. To the north it was lower and perfectly level, 
almost as level as the sea. Practically every bit was 
cultivated and the young wheat presented a beautifully 
green appearance. I looked eagerly for signs of famine, 
or of its causes, and there they were. Cattle were very 
scarce, for they had all been sold, but beggars were 
numerous. Some parts of the plain were even then 
under water. In the midst of the fields innumerable 
grave mounds reminded me of the vast numbers of 
people who die in every famine. The way the graves are 
treated bears mute witness to the terrible land-hunger 
which grips all China. A new grave mound may be 
seven feet long and three feet wide, but the ploughed 
land surrounds it on every side, for in this level region 
no kindly hills supply room for the dead. Next year the 
plough slices off an inch or two from each edge of the 
mound; the following year as much more is lost. In 
thirty years the mound may be only three feet by eigh- 
teen inches in size; in sixty it may disappear. Or per- 
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chance a pious descendant marks the spot with a little 
brown earthenware cylinder, a foot high and six or eight 
inches in diameter. Large areas are sometimes dotted 
with such tubes. They waste a minimum amount of 
land, and yet honor the dead. A few of the villages in 
this region are set on mounds six or eight feet high to 
keep them above the floods. Reedy pools of water 
roundabout show one reason why most of the villages 
stand on the level of the plain, in spite of the danger 
that they will be flooded and demolished. It is not so 
much that work of human muscles is required to dig out 
the earth and build the mounds; human labor is cheap. 
But if mounds are raised, other areas must be corre- 
spondingly low, and hence unfit for crops. Who can 
afford to waste even a hundred square feet of good, fer- 
tile land? 

These things I observed before darkness set in. Then 
I travelled all night through one of the most famous and 
most pitiful regions on this round world of ours. This 
is the region where that great seer, Confucius, lived, 
taught, died, and has been succeeded by seventy or 
eighty generations of lineal descendants, the Dukes of 
Kung. It is also the region where perhaps the direst of 
all famines have occurred. In 1876 to 1879 this area 
was part of a district where from nine to thirteen million 
human beings are estimated to have perished from hun- 
ger, disease, or violence. In certain parts about seven- 
tenths of the inhabitants disappeared, some by death 
at home and some by migration. But of those who 
migrated few reached a haven of safety, as was amply 
testified by the corpses that strewed the main roads in 
all directions. In this same region other famines have 
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been equally disastrous. One of them culminated in 
1921, when drought was followed by flood. The famine 
due to drought is estimated to have affected nearly 
50,000,000 people and to have rendered approximately 
20,000,000 destitute. The floods engulfed nearly 10,- 
500,000 acres of land, destroyed 10,000,000 tons or 
more of food, worth perhaps $300,000,000 in gold, and 
caused famine to set its seal on another 15,000,000 
people. 

So dire was the famine that flower-seeds, millet-husks, 
cottonseeds, peanut-hulls, and the very unpalatable 
cakes that remain after the oil has been expressed from 
beans were considered good food, while ground sweet- 
potato vines were counted a great delicacy. Ground 
leaves, wheat straw, corn-cobs, roots, and poplar buds 
were likewise prized as something of real value in sus- 
taining life, as were thistles, steamed balls of bitter wild 
herbs, and the powdered bark of the elm-tree. In the 
worst pinch of famine, the people ate the poisonous tree- 
bean, and adulterated their other food with sawdust, 
fullers’ earth, and stone ground into flour. Children 
often starved to death rather than eat such noxious fare. 
If they ate it, they often merely postponed death or gave 
themselves chronic weaknesses that will last to the end 
of their days. Land is the most precious of all Chinese 
possessions, but at the end of the famine the people 
were so disheartened that land worth $300 per acre 
in gold sold for about $10. When foreigners, especially 
the American missionaries, started relief work, the 
people crowded about the railway-stations where 
train-loads of grain were being brought in. In the 
hope that a little grain would be spilled, they 
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pressed so close to the trains that many accidents and 
deaths were caused. All day people in rags huddled in 
the streets, scraping up the dust of the road in search 
of a grain of food. Children were sold by the thou- 
sand; mothers parted with their girl babies for one 
hundred cash, or only five or six cents in our money. 
In one district, Shuntefu, over 25,000 children were 
sold, mostly girls, some as secondary wives, some as 
servants, some as prostitutes. These famine suffer- 
ers, to quote a report on the Relief Work, were “not 
beggars but sturdy, self-respecting, industrious farmer 
folk, who think highly of their children and would only 
part with them in case of the greatest suffering.” 

I could go on with page after page of harrowing 
accounts of misery such as few Americans can even 
imagine. But I did not see it. I only heard about it. 
In that famine district I merely had a good dinner in a 
comfortable diner, slept soundly in a fine modern sleep- 
ing-car, and got up in the early morning at Tsinan, the 
capital of Shantung on the banks of the Hwang Ho. 
The comfort and luxury of our lives are almost incred- 
ible in comparison with the misery of the famine suffer- 
ers. To me the marvel is not that those people beg, lie, 
pilfer, steal, and commit banditry; the wonder is that 
they do not all rise en masse, and ravage the whole 
country. They probably would, if it were not that 
among them, as in every community, the people who 
have brains and are able to lead are also usually able 
to take care of themselves, even in famine, and hence 
do not want to disrupt society. 

When I got off the train at Tsinan at five-thirty on 
the morning of November 22 it was still dark, but I 
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dallied around the station a little till it became light. 
Then I hopped aboard one of the jinrikishas that were 
still waiting, and tried to tell the man that I wanted 
to find the Americans. I might as well have told him 
that I wanted to go to heaven. He started off up-town, 
for that is the only way to go. Seeing some pretentious 
houses that looked foreign, I tried two or three to see 
if I could get hold of anybody who knew any language 
except Chinese. In two places I got no response. In a 
third a gurgling Chinese waved his head to indicate 
that I was wrong, but in what respect I could not make 
out. I take it that these houses belonged to Germans 
who perhaps moved out at the time of the war. I 
wonder if it is characteristic of the Germans to build 
especially ostentatious houses, whereas the British, as 
I have said, build huge business blocks and the Ameri- 
cans great universities. 

Next the coolie took me to Stein’s Hotel. There 
seemed to be nobody around who talked either German 
or English, but finally I managed to comprehend that 
there was somebody up-stairs who could direct me. I 
found a young foreigner still in bed and much surprised 
at so early a call. I was looking for the American Pres- 
byterian Mission, but that did not seem to mean much 
to the young man. However, he told me to go around 
the corner and up-stairs to the southwest corner of a 
courtyard where I would find a man who knew. There 
I created quite a scurrying of semi-foreign “ladies”’ 
dressed in kimonos. Again I penetrated to a room, and 
a much-surprised man in a bathrobe gave what pur- 
ported to be proper directions to my jinrikisha man. Off 
we went again. This time, after a considerable ride, we 
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arrived at what evidently was the Foreign Club, but at 
seven-thirty in the morning there was nobody there, not 
even a servant. Then the jinrikisha man motioned me 
to get in, and was going off somewhere else, but I had 
spied an American flag across the tops of some buildings. 
If I could get under that, I could surely make some one 
understand. It was very difficult to make that coolie 
go to the Consulate, but finally I got him there. Now 
consuls, be it known, are just as cordial as missionaries. 
This one furnished me with a bathroom in which to 
shave and get cleaned up, gave me a cup of coffee, and 
wanted me to stay to breakfast and come back and 
stay with him longer. I went on, however, because I 
was trying to find the men who have the most intimate 
knowledge of Chinese famines. 

I found one such man in Reverend Reuben H. Torrey 
of the Presbyterian Mission. At intervals that day, and 
far into the evening, I had one of the most interesting 
talks of my life. He has not only lived among the Chi- 
nese villagers for years, and administered relief to tens 
of thousands, but has thought about what he has seen. 
This is not the place to relate the details of what he told 
me, for in The Character of Races I have fully discussed 
the whole problem. Such talks as this greatly clarified 
my ideas of the great process of natural selection which 
is taking place in China all the time. Just as the weaker 
lemmings die first in their migrations, so the weaker 
Chinese die when drought and flood cause famine, 
migration, and pestilence. The frequent recurrence of 
these events does much to explain the well-known 
toughness of the Chinese physique. If all the Chinese 
were as well nourished and cared for as the English or 
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Americans, their physique would help to give China a 
marvellous power of achievement. One of the interest- 
ing things that I saw in Tsinan was a step in this direc- 
tion. It was the Health Exhibit at the medical school 
connected with the American University. A series of 
models and illustrations, a model house and hospital, 
diagrams of infectious bacteria, worms, and the like, 
provided a high-grade and interesting public health 
exhibit such as would be highly creditable even in 
America. The astounding thing, however, was the num- 
ber of Chinese who flock there day after day. They 
seem to understand a good deal of what it all means. 
Of course it will be slow work to change the unsanitary 
habits of the Chinese, but with such effective teaching, 
progress is likely to be rapid. If the Chinese could learn 
not only how to safeguard their health, but to re- 
duce the number of their population by about half, the 
power of the Chinese as a nation would probably be- 
come several times as great as now. When that day 
comes, if ever it does, the world must take care. Mean- 
while such work as the health exhibit is beginning to 
lower the death-rate, whereas the birth-rate seems as 
yet to have been little influenced, except perhaps among 
the most Europeanized Chinese, who are the very ones 
who ought to have the most children. 

As I rode around Tsinan I was impressed by the big 
sturdy frames of these Shantung people. They are 
physically much better specimens than the people of the 
South. Nevertheless they have a stolid air. In fact the 
northerners in general have the reputation of being rela- 
tively stupid and conservative. That they are con- 
servative is evident, even on the streets. In the South 
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I had seen practically no queues, but at Tsinan they are 
numerous. Among the first hundred men whom I met 
after it occurred to me to take a census, exactly fifty 
had queues, while fifty were without them. In the vil- 
lages the proportion who wear the queue is much higher. 
In the streets of Tsinan I was also impressed by the 
small number of women and girls. I understood then 
why a Chinese man in this part of the country refers to 
his wife as “‘my inside person.” These conservative 
people of Shantung keep their womenfolk at home. 
Moreover, they hang onto the old and barbarous cus- 
tom of binding the feet of their women. I saw not only 
old women walking painfully on little stumps, as in the 
South, but young women and even girls doing likewise, 
a thing quite unknown in the South. What most im- 
pressed me, however, was that the faces of the people, 
especially those of the women, usually lack the bright, 
alert, attractive look which is characteristic of South 
China. 

Will the help which foreign countries are now giving 
China in times of famine increase or diminish the pro- 
portion of people who have these dull faces? It all 
depends on what policy is adopted in choosing the per- 
sons to whom relief shall be administered. According to 
the report of the combined foreign relief agencies on the 
North China Famine of 1920-1921, one of the oft-ex- 
pressed regrets of the workers was the necessity of hav- 
ing to pass by those whose sufferings reached only the 
second degree of severity. Those whose sufferings 
reached the first degree of severity had no resources to 
fall back upon, and were largely women and children. 
These were the ones whose lives were saved by foreign 
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relief. Those of the second class “had some resources, 
and could pull through alive, but only by mortgaging 
everything they possessed and practically crippling 
themselves for years to come. This group comprised 
the backbone of the country life and were the ones who, 
if helped, would be of the greatest good to the country. 
Humanitarian grounds, however, compelled the passing 
by of this group and the giving of relief to those com- 
pletely destitute, even though they might be of less 
value to the community.” 

If I had been one of the relief workers, I presume that 
I should have felt as they did. Nevertheless, the time 
may not be far away when it will be considered almost 
immoral to spend a great deal of effort in preserving the 
relatively unfit, whereas the fit are left to struggle, suf- 
fer, and die, simply because they do not appeal to our 
sympathies quite so strongly as do those who are at the 
bottom of the ladder. The point that has just been dis- 
cussed raises the broad question of the kind of people 
who are normally most likely to survive in times of 
famine. Of course those who are bright, efficient, eco- 
nomical, thrifty, and able to live harmoniously with 
their families seem at first sight to have the best chance. 
And so they do, at least until the process of ““wander- 
ing”’ sets in. 

The advantages of brightness, efficiency, economy, 
and thrift as a protection in time of famine need no 
explanation. The advantage of those who centre their 
lives in the family rather than in themselves or in the 
general community is not so obvious. In the larger Chi- 
nese families fifty people may sometimes live as a single 
patriarchal organization, and families of twenty or twen- 
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ty-five are numerous. Such families share a common 
purse, cook their food together, divide the labor of life 
according to each one’s abilities, and submit all deci- 
sions to the head of the family for final ratification. A 
man of forty may have to ask his father, brother, or 
cousin, whoever the head may be, for every five cents 
that he wants to spend. I heard of a case where an 
American woman employed two Chinese boys. She 
was often away, and the work became so easy that two 
servants were really a nuisance. Hence when one died 
she did not want to replace him. Calling the other, she 
said: 

“Tf you want to do all the work, I'll pay you double 
wages, the same that I paid to you and the other boy 
before.” 

“No,” he said, “I don’t want to.” 

*“What’s the matter? Will the work be too hard?” 

“Oh, no. The work is easy enough, but what’s the 
use? If I work hard and earn more money, I'll simply 
have to give it to my wretched brother, the head of our 
family, and he’ll spend it on his miserable, good-for- 
nothing children. Why should I work for them when 
I haven’t any children of my own?” 

The point of this story is not the servant’s distaste 
for working harder, but his unquestioning feeling that 
whatever he earned must go to the common fund of his 
“family’’ even though he did not live with them. This 
illustrates the extraordinary strength of family ties. In 
a big family each man does special work in addition to 
his labor on the land. One may be an artisan, another a 
maker of sweets, a third a carpenter. When such a fam- 
ily breaks up the cost per individual rises appreciably; 
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for more fuel, more animals, more tools are required. 
Family quarrels, especially among the women, often 
cause the collapse of large families. “Your miserable 
children eat more than mine,” says one woman. “Your 
husband is lazy,” says another. The result is a division 
of the land and other property. Each section of such a 
family, that is, each new family, is poorer than before. 

The length of time that a family can remain intact 
depends largely on the personality of the man who is 
the nominal head, or of the woman who is the real head. 
In such families, even in ordinary times, a systematic 
arrangement is often made whereby the men best fitted 
to run the farm and keep the family together stay at 
home. Younger men, especially those with skill as 
artisans, or in business affairs, go away, chiefly to Man- 
churia. When the head of such a family dies, one of 
these migrants may come back to take his place. Among 
people of sufficient personality families may remain 
intact to the fourth generation, but that is rare. Such 
families are usually very prosperous, and can weather 
almost any famine. The quarrelsome families, or those 
where no one has a strong personality and where the 
general spirit of loyalty is weak, quickly disintegrate un- 
der the influence of famine. This fact goes far toward ex- 
plaining the tremendous strength of family ties in China. 
It gives an insight into the conditions which have caused 
ancestor-worship to attain such a high development and 
become so dominant. Remember that it is not merely 
training and social inheritance which make the family 
so strong. Natural selection gives a biological basis for 
this. The people who have the kind of disposition 
which will not submit to family authority tend to die 
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out in every generation. In other words, ancestor-wor- 
ship apparently owes part of its strength to a peculiar 
temperament which has now become almost universal 
in China. 

Thus far our analysis of famines and character sug- 
gests that on the whole the harsh conditions of life in 
China ought to develop a very strong type of charac- 
ter. But at this point we must ask what effect is 
produced by the “wandering” which is so common. 
I began to appreciate why there is so much wandering 
when I left Tsinan. As the train pulled out of the sta- 
tion on the 23d of November, it was just light enough 
for a good view of the Hwang Ho River, which we 
crossed soon after leaving the city. The floods of that 
great yellow stream and of its tributaries seem to 
have done much toward determining the nature of Chi- 
nese character. Even when I saw it, the stream was only 
five or six feet below its banks. On the north side we 
saw large areas of freshly deposited fine sand, lying 
sometimes in long strips and sometimes in broad bands 
a mile or two wide. In many places the sand was un- 
cultivated. In others holes had been dug in it, and fruit- 
trees had been set out. Elsewhere, in places not so re- 
cently flooded, it was utilized for fairly good orchards. 
Such conditions continued for ten miles or so, and are 
common in patches along almost every one of the nu- 
merous streams. They help to explain why famines give 
rise to so many “wanderers.” When the rivers break 
loose and deposit such layers of fresh sand, they not 
only cause an immediate loss of the crops, but hinder 
cultivation for years to come. The new sand is not fer- 
tile like the old soil. Even if some crops can be raised in 
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it, the amount of food per acre is small compared with 
what could be raised before. Therefore the number of 
people who can get a living from the soil is much smaller 
than before. 

Again, in still larger areas the water stands month 
after month. If the floods come in August, as is com- 
mon, the water may not disappear until the next spring. 
In that case not only is it almost impossible to plant 
crops the year after the famine, but an efflorescence of 
salt is left after the water dries up, and may make the 
land useless for two or three years. As a rule the crops 
and houses of the millions of people whose land is thus 
ruined are also destroyed by the floods, and their furni- 
ture and cattle, if any are saved, are soon sold to buy 
food. Hence there is nothing for them to do except 
wander. 

Such wandering seems to be especially effective in 
sifting out the different kinds of Chinese. Suppose 
that a whole village has to migrate, as is repeated- 
ly the case. The ones who are stupid, but physically 
strong, and who have the greatest power of passive 
endurance are likely to hang around as near the old 
homes as possible. As soon as anything at all can be 
raised on the old farms, back they go. Their dominant 
qualities of economy, tenacity, persistence, and patient 
suffering are of relatively little help in getting jobs in 
the cities, for there they must compete with brighter, 
quicker people. But such qualities are of great value 
in helping them not only to pull through the famine, 
but to get a living on the poor farms to which they 
return. Thus the tendency is for the country districts 
in the famine areas to be inhabited by a great body 
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of relatively dull, stupid, apathetic people, who have 
the qualities which we often call typically Chinese but 
which are especially typical of the poorer classes. 

The brighter, quicker wanderers, on the other hand, 
those with ability, initiative, and energy, tend to travel 
farther than the others. They are also less likely to 
return, partly because they often settle far away, and 
partly because they succeed in their new homes. They 
become like the young man in Shanghai who told a 
friend of mine that his home was in a village near 
Peking. 

“‘How long since you were there?” 

“Oh, I was never there. I was born here.” 

‘How long since your father was there?” 

“He never went there either.” 

“Your grandfather?” 

“He always lived here too. It is three hundred years 
since we left the Peking region.” 

When such people migrate they are a gain to the cities 
and to South China, Szechuan, Yunnan, and Manchuria, 
that is, to places where famines are rare. Unfortunately, 
however, the city people tend to die out quite rapidly. 
In practically all cities the birth-rate is lower and the 
death-rate higher in the city than in the country. People 
often misunderstand this matter. The death-rate of 
New York City in 1920, they may say, was 13.1, while 
that of the State as a whole was 13.9. Does not that 
show that in our modern cities the campaign for health 
has overcome the dangers due to crowding? Not a bit 
of it. In the first place, New York and Detroit were the 
only American cities of over 500,000 population which 
in 1920 had lower death-rates than the States in which 
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People of the north coming down to Peking 
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they are located. But the death-rates as usually pub- 
lished are deceptive, for they make no allowance for the 
concentration of young people in the cities. When such 
allowance is made, the adjusted death-rate for 1920 is 
14.5 for New York City against approximately 12.4 in 
the rest of New York State aside from Buffalo. If other 
large cities were also omitted the rural rate would be 
about 12.0. In other words, even in so fortunate a city 
as New York the real death-rate is approximately 
20 per cent higher than in the rural parts of the 
State. Similar conditions prevail all over the United 
States. Pittsburgh, for instance, with an adjusted death- 
rate of 17.5 in 1920, was about 35 per cent worse than 
the rest of Pennsylvania aside from Philadelphia, with 
an adjusted rate of approximately 13.0. 

In China the urban death-rate appears to be so high 
and the birth-rate so low that if the cities were not re- 
plenished from the country they would in time disap- 
pear. Thus a large proportion of the brighter Chinese 
families who migrate from the villages die out after a 
few generations. Qn the other hand, the cities are con- 
stantly recruited by people from the country districts, 
among whom the duller qualities of patient endurance 
are especially developed. Hence the dull, patient, tena- 
cious, apathetic, economical, and self-centred charac- 
teristics, as well as the strong impulse toward family 
unity, which are the best means of survival in the vil- 
lages are little by little carried to the cities and to the 
parts of China where famines are less common. The 
bearers of these characteristics tend to replace the 
earlier and more versatile migrants. Thus the people 
with initiative and mental activity are not only gradu- 
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ally gleaned from the country districts, but diminish in 
numbers in the cities, and become mixed with people 
who bring from the villages the duller but more resis- 
tant qualities. Hence these qualities become an impor- 
tant factor in the character of the whole Chinese people. 

While I have been discussing natural selection and 
Chinese character, our train has reached Tehchow. I 
meant to stay only three or four hours, and take a train 
for Tientsin soon after noon. A Chinese who talked a 
little English made me understand that the American 
hospital was a long way out of the city. He led me to an 
inn, and after a long wait a springless, two-wheeled 
mule-cart with a low blue top was brought out. I was 
much disgusted when a ride of only a mile brought us to 
our destination. There I learned more facts about fam- 
ines, but they need not detain us here. One interesting 
thing was that in 1921 for something like six months, as 
I remember it, the missionaries could reach their houses 
only by boat. The entire plain around them was 
flooded. The next year they built a dike around the 
whole place, including their dairy-farm with its herd 
of goats. 

A little before twelve o’clock Doctor Tucker, whom 
I had especially come to see, offered to accompany me 
back to the railroad-station. We walked, while my bag- 
gage, which I had not dared leave to be pilfered at the 
railroad-station, rode in a cart, and his servant led his 
saddle-horse. It was a dusty walk of a little over a mile, 
first through open fields and then through the far more 
dusty city streets crowded with donkeys, mule-carts, 
and peasants clad in blue. After a time we found that 
the mule-cart was not in sight. We waited, then walked 
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back and found it crawling along behind an ox-cart 
from which the mule was making a meal of millet-stalks. 
We got the oxen out of the way, hurried the mule-cart 
past it, and told the driver to hasten. Fortunately we 
still had time. As we turned the corner at the station I 
took out my watch. It was 12.19 p. M., and my train 
was due to start at 12.25. “There comes your train,” 
said Doctor Tucker. “There it goes,” said I. I was 
right. It had started six minutes ahead of time. 

We corralled the station-master and reproached him. 
He looked at the clock on the platform and saw that it 
said 12.20. “That clock not right,” he said in broken 
English. “Other one right.” But the second showed 
the same time. “He no good. We use other clock,” 
and he looked at the one connected by telegraph with 
Tientsin. But that, too, showed that the train had gone 
six minutes ahead of time. I was vexed, and threatened 
to report to headquarters that the trains at Tehchow 
did not start at the right time. He was quite frightened. 
“T hope you not report. Please excuse. Not shall do 
next time. Please excuse.” He kept repeating it until 
we were appeased. I suppose that undue promptness is 
as inaccurate as undue lateness. It is rather galling to 
an American, however, to lose a train in China, and 
again in Australia, because it starts ahead of time. The 
one in Australia was a freight-train, which was not 
quite so bad. 

Having missed the train, we trudged back through 
the dust to the mission compound and I spent a pleas- 
ant afternoon and night. Next morning I got up at 
half-past three, left the house at four, and walked to the 
station in the moonlight. There was a strong wind, the 
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temperature was well below freezing, the dust blew in 
great clouds, and the walk was not pleasant. I kept 
wondering what it must be like later in the season, with 
the thermometer at zero, especially if one has no clothes 
except rags, no bedding, no fuel, and a house of straw 
matting. That is what the Chinese famine sufferers 
have to endure. No wonder they die; no wonder the 
minds of many are stunted by the privations of their 
youth. 

When I got on the train that morning I had an ex- 
ample of another kind of carelessness which illustrates 
why the railway service, and all sorts of other things, 
run down under Chinese management. When I pulled 
out my tickets I began to pick out the right ones, for I 
had quite a bunch to carry me farther on my journey. 
The conductor took them from my hand, and punched 
the wrong ticket, thus spoiling it for a later stage of my 
journey. Then he took an old sleeping-car ticket which 
I had already used, and which was dated the day before 
and had been punched. He accepted it as entitling me 
to a berth, and had one made up for me. He failed to 
collect my regular ticket. I had a similar experience in 
returning from Peking to Tientsin. It so happened that 
I came out about even, but it was not the fault of the 
conductors. On many trains one finds the toilet-rooms 
dirty, hinges loose, doors beginning to sag, and other 
things not well cared for. Many trains are said to be 
late, freight is delayed, and the business men are sigh- 
ing for a return to foreign control. 

There is space to tell of only one more experience in 
China, a ride in Mukden on the Ist of December. We 
started in jinrikishas in the well-built Japanese city with 
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its broad streets and pleasant foreign houses. Our ob- 
jective was a bean-mill, for the pressing of beans is one 
of the great industries in Manchuria. Our guide was 
my hostess’s cook. He rode ahead brandishing a cane 
and playing the great man most impressively. Then 
came Mrs. Poole, whose husband is manager of the 
Standard Oil in Mukden, and next myself. As we went 
through the gate in the massive old wall and found our- 
_ selves in the main street of Mukden I was reminded of 
Fifth Avenue. Not that there were many automobiles. 
We saw very few, and most of those were official cars 
fringed with soldiers. In these parts, by the way, it is 
considered necessary to have two men to run an auto- 
mobile. The impressive thing at Mukden, as on Fifth 
Avenue, was the crowded condition of the streets and 
the steadiness of the procession. At Mukden the inward 
procession consisted almost entirely of carts, while great 
numbers of jinrikishas were going in both directions. 
The carts were drawn by two animals, tandem, or more 
often by three, one being in the shafts and two abreast 
ahead. All are driven by a single rein and a long whip. 
Horses, mules, donkeys, and oxen are used indiscrimi- 
nately. The crowd was so great that often we had to 
wait many minutes to untangle ourselves, but the crisp 
crackle of the snow, and such unusual sights as men 
selling earlaps which were strung in long rows on canes, 
made the waiting more interesting. 

The most noteworthy feature of Mukden was the 
brisk activity, the eagerness of every one to do his busi- 
ness regardless of any one else. Farther north in Man- 
churia this sort of activity is said to be still more intense. 
Harbin is reputed to be very progressive, and the re- 
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gions farther north toward the Amur River even more 
so. Up there in the North many Chinese are reported 
as employing Russians, and the Russians often act 
as servants. 

Why should the Chinese in Manchuria be so much 
more active and progressive than in Shantung? The 
climate? That may have something to do with it, but 
though I am a strong believer in the efficacy of climate, 
it does not seem to me that this can explain more than 
a small share of the contrast. Is the explanation due to 
differences in race? Not at all, for the active Manchu- 
rian Chinese are immigrants, or the children and grand- 
children of immigrants, who came not long ago from the 
very provinces of Shantung and Chi-li where conserva- 
tism and backwardness are especially prevalent. Are 
the Manchurian Chinese progressive because of their 
contact with foreigners, especially with the Russians, 
and now with the Japanese? That can hardly be, for 
Manchuria has had intimate contact with Europeans 
for a much shorter time than has India, Java, South 
China, North China, or even Japan. It is one of the lat- 
est countries to be opened to foreigners. Not till about 
1900 were foreigners common in Manchuria. 

The fact seems to be that Manchuria is relatively 
active in business, and progressive in spirit, because 
the people who have come there are selected Chinese. 
Under the stress of constant poverty and frequent in- 
tense famines many Chinese of unusual initiative, en- 
ergy, and pluck, have gone from their homes in Shan- 
tungand Chi-li. In their new homes they have been par- 
tially released from the restraints of poverty, but still 
more important is the fact that by temperament they 
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are the kind of people who tend to make progress. They 
resemble the Australians, whom I shall describe later in 
this book, or the people in the new western parts of the . 
United States, or the Chinese whom I saw on the far 
western frontier of China. The fact that so active and 
progressive a community can be built up merely by the 
accidental sifting out of people of a certain type from 
two extremely conservative provinces is a most hopeful 
sign. I suppose that if the ten or twenty million Chinese 
who most fully possess these qualities could be put down 
by themselves with the whole land of China at their dis- 
posal, they might build up a nation that would rival the 
United States. 

It is not easy to sum up one’s conclusions as to a great 
race like the Chinese. In this strange, chaotic land of 
China one finds intense stupidity, hopeless apathy, 
dense ignorance, great cruelty, conscienceless trickery, 
heartless oppression, complete selfishness, and other evil 
qualities rubbing shoulders with brilliant intelligence, 
clear thinking, splendid art, high aspirations, marvel- 
lous economy, admirable patience, and a superlative 
degree of persistence and tenacity. Other qualities, 
both good and bad, might also be named. But can one 
find among the Chinese any quality, intellectual, tem- 
peramental, or moral, which cannot be found in Ger- 
many, England, America, or any other great country ? 
I doubt it. Moreover, I doubt whether in the other 
countries one can find any quality or any special devel- 
opment of some peculiar trait which cannot be matched 
in China. Does this mean that there is no innate differ- 
ence between the Chinese and Europeans? Not at all. 
Although any characteristic of an individual in China 
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may find its counterpart in other countries, the propor- 
tion of persons endowed by inheritance with certain out- 
standing traits probably varies greatly from country to 
country, and likewise from one part of a country to 
another. Thus it seems to me that in China the per- 
centage of persons whose intellectual capacity is low is 
much greater than in America. Nevertheless, mental 
tests of students in schools would scarcely show this, be- 
cause as yet only the brighter Chinese go to school. 
Again, it seems to me that an inert or sluggish tempera- 
ment is far more common in China than in America or 
Europe. So, too, is both physical and mental tenacity, 
a condition which gives rise to conservatism. Again, any 
one who has observed very young children knows that 
some begin to hang onto their toys while still in the 
cradle, whereas others drop them the moment something 
else attracts their attention. Some, again, at the same 
tender age, grasp everything for themselves and howl 
when things are taken away, whereas some readily give 
to others. In similar fashion, the Chinese appear to be 
born with more than the European tendency toward a 
grasping, economical disposition which puts itself first 
and disregards others. All this is not in the least incon- 
sistent with large numbers of individual cases where 
quite opposite traits are seen. The essential question is 
merely whether, when the whole Chinese people are 
taken into account, the percentage who are born with 
any special innate trait, either intellectual or tempera- 
mental, is greater or less than the similar percentages in 
other countries. 

The fundamental difference between China and 
America seems to be that in China the proportion of per- 
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sons who are born with a low degree of innate intelli- 
gence is relatively large. Moreover, there seems to be a 
correspondingly large proportion of people whose innate 
temperament predisposes them toward thrift, economy, 
prudence, conservatism, and self-centredness. Even 
among the Chinese of the highest intelligence this tem- 
perament prevails more or less. One of the major causes 
of the high percentage of unintelligent persons and of 
the wide prevalence of the cautious, conservative tem- 
perament seems to be the economic pressure of over- 
population and especially of famine. Constant migra- 
tions, like those of the lemmings, have sent out wan- 
derers by the tens of millions from the famine centre 
of North China, and have apparently given to all the 
land something of the character which is most strongly 
developed where famines are most severe. 


CHAPTER XI 


JAVA: THE DESPAIR OF MALTHUS 


/ YO most Americans and Europeans Java is 
merely—‘‘ Well, what is it, anyhow? Of course 
it is one of the East Indian islands near Singa- 

pore and Borneo, and the Dutch own it. Doesn’t it 
raise rice and sugar and those other tropical things that 
grow on plantations? Isn’t it full of volcanoes, and 
tropical forests, and ruins, and scenery, and dark, lazy, 
attractive people living in palm-leaf huts among dense 
jungles? And of course every one knows about Java 
coffee and Java spices, but are those of any real impor- 
tance?” 

From the standpoint of this book Java is primarily a 
remarkable item in the great experiment of white con- 
trol of the tropics. In such matters the Dutch, in their 
quiet, steady way have perhaps gone as far, and suc- 
ceeded as well, as any one. The colonial empire of Hol- 
land has an area of about 800,000 square miles with a 
population of about 50,000,000. It is as large as the 
United States east of the Mississippi aside from New 
England and New York, and has about the same popu- 
lation. But Holland has concentrated her efforts chiefly 
on Java. That island contains over 70 per cent of the 
Dutch colonial population in an area of 50,000 square 
miles—smaller than Iowa, but nearly fifteen times as 
populous. In this little seven per cent of their colonial 
empire the Dutch have created extraordinary conditions 
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population. They have made it possible for the popu- 
lation to increase from about 5,000,000 to 35,000,000 
in a hundred years. Have they benefited the world 
thereby ? 

As we approached the eastern end of the island on the 
first day of October, 1923, I was disappointed. I had 
expected to see a wonderfully beautiful land, green and 
mountainous like Japan, but with more luxuriant vege- 
tation, denser and more tropical forests, and magnificent 
tree-clad volcanoes smoking in the background. I saw 
all these things later, and became enthusiastic about the 
beauty of Java, although the island is far more culti- 
vated and less exotic than I had imagined. But what I 
saw that first day was merely a low, brown, hazy, mo- 
notonous plain. Later I caught a glimpse of the moun- 
tains and saw the rice-fields round about. But October 
comes at the end of the dry season, and that particular 
year was unusually dry, so that all East Java was 
parched, and the air, except on the high mountains, was 
full of dusty haze. 

My disappointment at the absence of beauty was 
largely offset by surprise at the busy, modern aspect of 
this most famous of spice islands. At Soerabaya, which 
is the chief port of Java, some fifteen or twenty great 
ships lay at anchor, or beside the wharfs—ships that 
carry sugar, tea, quinine, cocoa-oil, tobacco, and rubber, 
but very little spice or coffee. They fare forth to Asia, 
Europe, North America, Australia, and even South 
America. On shore the well-equipped modern port is 
connected with the main town by a couple of miles of 
good macadam road and an electric tram. An automo- 
bile whisked us briskly toward a comfortable hotel, but 
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before we got there it had to slow down in a procession 
of automobiles, like that in the congested part of any 
American city. Americans think that most of the auto- 
mobiles in the world are in the United States. And so 
they are—five out of every six. In 1923 the Dutch East 
Indies had only 32,800 motor-vehicles, or one for every 
1,430 inhabitants. But Soerabaya is one of the many 
cases where statistics and observation seem to point in 
opposite directions. In the main streets of the larger 
Javan towns the number of automobiles seems to be 
almost as great as in the similar small cities of the 
United States. All over the island one finds them in con- 
siderable numbers, as I saw on a ride of about one thou- 
sand miles with Doctor van Valkenberg of the East 
Indian Topographical Service. Almost everywhere we 
found plenty of garages and filling-stations, as well as 
good hotels. Moreover, the roads were generally good, 
nearly as good as they would be on the same kind of ride 
in New England. Only on less frequented roads where 
the children ran out to see us pass and the hens almost 
lay down to be run over—we killed five in one day—did 
we realize that in proportion to the population motor- 
vehicles are less than one per cent as numerous in Java 
as in the United States. 

The automobiles illustrate how completely a handful 
of Dutch dominate a huge mass of Javanese. In 1923 
Java alone, without the rest of the Dutch East Indies, 
probably had not far from 30,000 motor-vehicles. That 
was not much more than a twentieth as many as Iowa, 
which has only one-fifteenth as many people as Java. 
Nevertheless, it was approximately 40 per cent as many 
as in all Italy or all Africa, and over 60 per cent as 
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many as in India, which has nine times as many people 
as Java and thirty-six times as great an area. A few 
hundred of the automobiles in Java belong to the rich- 
est of the 35,000,000 natives; a few thousand to the 
385,000 Chinese; and the remainder, perhaps 27,000, to 
the 135,000 Europeans, all but 8 per cent of whom 
are nominally Dutch. In other words, the Dutch in 
Java have a motor-car for somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of every six persons. Iowa, in the year we are dis- 
cussing, had one motor-vehicle for every 4.3 persons, 
and California (3.5) had still more. But it costs about 
twice as much to buy and run a car in Java as in the 
United States, and it is hard to keep the cars in repair 
and get new parts. Hence an automobile for every six 
people means that the Dutch in Java are extremely 
competent and prosperous, a highly selected group. It 
is because they are so highly selected that Java has such 
an active commerce and such good hotels and roads. 
This same Dutch competence has given Java as dense a 
railway net as Japan or Sweden. Most important of all, 
it has permitted, nay encouraged, the population to in- 
crease sevenfold in a century. 

The enormous number of people and the cheapness of 
human labor impressed me more than any other facts in 
Java. Almost everywhere people are in sight. Among 
our American farms, even in the busy season, one can 
often ride two or three miles at a time without seeing a 
soul. It is rare to see more than two or three persons 
working together except in places like market-gardens 
or cotton-fields. In Java it is quite different. While I 
was there I travelled about 600 miles by rail, and 1,000 
by motor. Except at an altitude of more than 7,000 feet, 
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that is, above the limits of cultivation, I never went 
much more than a mile without seeing people on the 
road or without passing houses, not even in the remote 
forested slopes of the steep, rainy South coast. Gener- 
ally it seemed as if we were passing through an almost 
continuous village, or else through new villages every 
mile or less. 

But what does it all look like? The Javan plains pre- 
sent beautiful open vistas of broad level country covered 
with innumerable fields of rice and sugar-cane, and dot- 
ted with hundreds of villages embowered in trees. In 
clear weather the background generally consists of vol- 
canic cones, many of which are almost perfectly sym- 
metrical, with truncated tops betokening craters which 
sometimes send out billowy clouds of steam. Sometimes 
the plains are brown and dry—waiting for the rains— 
or perhaps a deeper brown where the soil has been 
turned and prepared for a new sowing of sugar-cane. If 
water is available for irrigation, or if rain has recently 
fallen, the whole plain may be flooded with muddy water 
held back by a series of little mud dikes. Here and 
there is a little patch of vivid yellowish green, soft as a 
carpet, where rice has been sown and the crowded young 
plants are waiting to be transplanted. A little later, 
just after the time of transplanting, the rice-fields have 
a sickly, watery-green appearance, but in a few more 
weeks they become dense mats of rich verdure. Another 
month or two, and they become tinged with yellow and 
soon have the rich straw-color which betokens the ripe 
harvest. In the western uplands, where water for irri- 
gation is abundant, a half-hour’s ride shows fields in 
every stage from the bare brown of the dry reaped field, 
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through the stages of mud, water, pale green, deep 
green, yellow-green, and soft gold. 

Often the rice-fields are dotted with little bamboo 
sheds set high on stilts. They serve as shelters from sun 
and rain, as places to store the crop, and as observation- 
posts from which to watch for birds that would eat the 
rice. To me few sights are more interesting than the 
long-legged herons, storks, cranes, and ibises wading 
in the rice-fields. Other birds such as the weaver-birds 
and the gelatiks bother the natives much more than do 
the tall waders. The watchers in the rice-fields, who are 
usually children, shout and wave sticks to drive the 
birds away. They are helped in this by great networks 
of strings running out from the shelters and by long 
bamboo poles bearing at their ends swaying streamers 
or long canes so hung that they whirl in the wind. In 
Java, as in China, the people seem to love birds as pets. 
Among the Sundanese sacred doves are kept in cages on 
the tops of bamboo poles in front of the houses. When 
the family goes to market, the bird and its cage go too. 

In the farm lands of Java one of the most noticeable 
features are the growps of workers, perhaps four or five, 
perhaps twenty or thirty. Some of the men are plough- 
ing the fields with sleek bullocks or more often with ugly, 
almost hairless water-buffaloes, but generally the soil is 
turned, graded, and trenched most carefully by hand 
with mattocks. The whole system of farming is utterly 
different from that in America. With us the aim is 
generally to cultivate the maximum amount of ground 
with the least amount of work. Java, on the contrary, 
is a place of intensive farming. Each acre of cultivated 
land, whether it be mountain or plain, must on an aver- 
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age support nearly two and one-half people. Labor is 
cheap, for the average man in the fields gets only eigh- 
teen or twenty American cents per day. But land is 
very dear, being worth 500 gold dollars per acre some- 
times. Such land will yield three crops per year. 
So keen is the demand for land that every scrap is 
used. Although some of the irrigated plots contain half 
an acre, most have to be smaller if no land is to be 
wasted. On the sides of the valleys I have seen little 
terraces less than four square feet in area, but they 
were tended as carefully as the larger ones. 

Even though the Javanese farmers do not work rap- 
idly, according to our ideas, they keep steadily at their 
business day after day. They have to, for only thus can 
they get a living from their limited fields. While the 
little nursery patches of rice are weaving their lovely 
green mats, barelegged men dig up the soft, watery mud 
of the surrounding plots with plough or mattock and 
reduce the soil to a muddy paste. Next a crowd of men 
and women wade about in the mud, setting out the rice 
plants which are brought in bunches from the seed beds. 
A single jab of the hand through six inches of water and 
into the mud below is enough to set out a plant. Until 
IT actually saw how quickly acre after acre of rice can be 
transplanted, I never understood how people can afford 
to perform an operation which I supposed to be so 
tedious. They cannot afford to do otherwise, for thus 
they gain several weeks’ use of the rice land for some 
other crop. After the rice is transplanted, it is left to 
itself for perhaps two months, except that the men 
watch the dikes to see that the water flows slowly and 
steadily, while the women occasionally wade through 
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the fields to pull up stray weeds. When a hint of yellow 
appears the women come again to garner the heads 
that ripen unusually early, for no grain is wasted by 
being allowed to fall. But now it is no longer single 
heads that have turned yellow, for the whole field is 
ready. The water is drawn off, and a dozen, a score, 
perhaps two-score men, women, and children troop in 
to gather the harvest. They all work close together, per- 
haps in a single diked enclosure smaller than a city 
house lot. Of course there can be no thought of harvest- 
ing by machinery or even by means of animals where the 
fields are so small. But have not the Dutch at least in- 
troduced good scythes and cradles? Not a bit of it. 
They have tried, but that ends it. Sickles, then? No, 
the sickle is too coarse an implement. All that the Java- 
nese want is a little knife held in the hand and used to 
cut the rice stalks a foot or so below the head, each head 
or two a separate stroke. Then the heads are bound 
into bundles by means of rice straw and carried home, 
usually at the ends of poles slung on the men’s shoul- 
ders. The rest of the straw, as a rule, is left to decay 
and to be mixed with the soil as fertilizer. 

A laborious method? Indeed it is. That is the way 
everything is done. Even China is no more conserva- 
tive, or prone to think that the old way is the good way. 
But labor is cheap, for people are numerous, and their 
needs and desires are slight. That is one of the great 
secrets of the peculiar civilization of places like Java. 
The people are satisfied. They rarely want anything 
more than the simple food, scanty dress, and crude 
houses that they have always had. They shrink from 
the exertion of learning a new method. 
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But all this time I have forgotten that we are travel- 
ling across the plain. While I have been talking we 
must have passed through half a dozen villages. See 
that group of trees yonder, a green island in a sea of 
muddy, watery fields. The palms, bananas, and bam- 
boos are most noticeable. But note those kapok or silk- 
cotton trees. Their numerous green pods, suggesting 
milkweed in some ways, hang from the bare branches, 
and are full of a sort of silky cotton much used for mat- 
tresses. Those full-bodied pale-green trees are mangoes, 
while yonder the palm-like heads composed of big in- 
dented dark-green leaves with a ring of what looks like 
green melons sticking out from the trunk just below 
them are papaya or pawpaw trees. The breadfruit- 
trees bear huge fruits of similar aspect, but paler and 
rougher. Other trees in that same grove produce deli- 
cious mangosteens, round and purple, and seedy oranges 
that remain green even when ripe. These native fruits 
still await the process of selection and development by 
which the Dutch have so marvellously improved the 
sugar-cane. Even the bananas are tough and poor. Till 
I went to Java I supposed that all bananas were seed- 
less, but there one often finds rows of hard flat seeds 
a quarter of an inch in diameter hidden away in the 
pulp. } 

Toward sunset a Javan village seems quite idyllic. In 
the shade of the clustering palms, bamboos, and fruit- 
trees stands a group of little thatched huts made of 
bamboo matting. They are set on the bare ground, for, 
although wild beasts, snakes, and deadly insects are 
abundant in the forests, they have been largely extermi- 
nated where the population is most dense. The head of 
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the family, naked to the waist, is probably taking his 
ease in front of the house. Near him some little children 
run around unclothed; a merry little eight-year-old girl 
with her sarong tightly fastened under her arms calls 
out most saucily. Her mother, more or less décolleté, 
is hulling rice by pounding with a big stick in a wooden 
pestle, or perhaps she is nursing the baby which seems 
to be found in every home. Over there behind a low 
screen of bamboo a head and shoulders and some water 
pouring out of a bucket show that some one is taking a 
bath. The Javanese are extraordinarily skilful in tak- 
ing baths almost in public and yet keeping themselves 
covered. 

What one calls “keeping covered” in Java is very 
different from keeping covered in thoroughly Moham- 
medan countries like Turkey. In those countries, till 
recently at least, it has meant that the women try to 
keep their faces hidden except when at work in their 
homes. Even the men are careful not to expose the 
body below the shoulders. But in the remoter Javan 
villages, although the people are Moslems, the women, 
at least when at work, regard themselves as “‘dressed”’ 
if the sarong reaches from waist to knee. I suppose that 
sometimes toward evening the Javanese fall on their 
knees with their faces toward Mecca and prostrate 
themselves in devotion. But not once during my seven- 
teen days there did I see any one at prayer. 

Again we are too slow. While we have been talking 
about one village we have rolled through two or three 
others. See them out there, those little groves that dot 
the rice plain on every side. Notice the bamboo fences 
to keep out the cattle and goats. The railroad tries to 
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avoid the hamlets, but the highway passes through 
them. I would gladly have spent the nights in such 
villages, for that is the way to get really acquainted with 
such people. But in Java this is almost impossible. 
There are very few genuine native inns, the people do 
not want guests in their homes, insects are numerous, 
and the food is very unsanitary. Moreover, the travel- 
ler is rarely more than an hour’s ride from some sort of 
Dutch place of entertainment, and that is where he is 
expected to go. 

It is morning now, and we are on the road again. A 
procession of villagers is flocking toward the bazaar. 
To-morrow the bazaar will be in another village not far 
away, then in another, and so on until after five days it 
will be here again. More women than men are on the 
road, for they do most of the buying and selling. They 
walk beautifully because of the loads on their heads. 
Many have packs on their backs or babies on their hips. 
An incredible number of people are sitting idly beside 
the road—beneath the trees or in booths of bamboo 
matting. Some of the booths were built as shops, but 
still more have been erected at frequent intervals to fur- 
nish shelter from the hot sun or drenching rain. In the 
rainy season a shower falls almost every afternoon, but 
the mornings are generally sunny. Many of the women 
and some of the men are selling food. The people of 
Java seem to eat anywhere, everywhere, and at all times. 
Yet as arule they are not fat, although they look well- 
fed. Here come a dozen brown-bodied men, stripped 
to the waist and bearing loads dangling from the 
ends of poles. Behind them a couple of carts are each 
drawn by six men. Even as we are talking, they have 
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seated themselves to rest in the shade, and are buying 
food from an itinerant vender. 

These men and their carts suggest the animals of 
Java. I do not mean the wild animals which fill a long 
section of the encyclopsedia and seem to be very inter- 
esting and formidable; most people in Java never see 
them. In fact, I suppose most of the Javanese them- 
selves have never seen the ordinary larger mammals of 
the jungle, or even a primeval forest. To them, as to us, 
the animals of Java mean the horses, buffaloes, cattle, 
and hens, together with the birds already mentioned. 
For a tropical country, the island is well adapted to 
domestic animals. In that respect it is like the Philip- 
pines and differs markedly from Japan, which it strongly 
resembles in many other respects. In practically every 
city the throngs of people in the streets are interspersed 
with little two-wheeled carriages, each drawn by a pretty 
pony, and with four-wheelers drawn by two ponies. 
There are also many bullock-carts. In Soerabaya and 
the east they are drawn by the sleek, almost deerlike 
native bantengs or by larger bullocks from British India, 
the humped variety. Farther west they are drawn by 
ugly water-buffaloes whose black, gray, or pink skins 
are visible through the thin, scattered hair, unless the 
creatures are coated with the mud on which they dote. 
Out in the country we saw these animals pasturing 
wherever a field is temporarily out of cultivation. There 
also goats seem numerous and a few scraggly sheep are 
kept for meat, not wool. Poor and few as they are, the 
sheep are far more numerous and easy to care for than 
in Japan. In that country I did not see a single sheep. 
Neither in Japan nor China do animals appear to thrive 
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on rice straw, for it is too tough and lacks nutriment. 
But Java appears to be unlike Japan in having a good 
deal of nutritious vegetation which springs up quickly 
on the unirrigated fields as soon as the old crop is re- 
moved, and is good for cattle. That is fortunate for 
Java. Nevertheless, Java has only one ‘“‘animal unit,” 
as our Department of Agriculture calls it, for every six 
people, whereas the United States has one for every 
person. With us the live stock consume the produce of 
about three-fourths of all the improved land; in Java 
they consume only the product of rough, unimproved 
lands or of land that must lie fallow because of exhaus- 
tion or because of the dry season. 

In proportion to the population, I suppose that Java 
has not a tenth as many hens as Kansas, for example; 
but in proportion to the area they seem to be extraordi- 
narily numerous. Perhaps I ought to say fowls rather 
than hens, for small, brightly colored, thin, leggy roost- 
ers seem to be running across the road all the time. In 
fact the fowls make the life of a chauffeur a burden. 
Perhaps they merely seem numerous largely because 
they are not confined by the hundred within wire 
enclosures away from the road as with us. Instead, each 
farmer’s dozen or two are allowed to roam at will and 
spend most of their time in the streets. Water-fowl, how- 
ever, are quite surely much more numerous in propor- 
tion to the population than with us. Ducks are fairly 
common, while large flocks of geese enjoy life in the 
ditches, and also in the rice-fields at the proper seasons. 
They have to be herded, and I suppose great care is 
necessary in keeping them out of the fish-ponds. 

It seems strange to see mile after mile of artificial fish- 
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ponds along the coast of Java. It is still more strange to 
see fish-ponds in back yards near many houses. In one 
place we examined a little shady pond about twenty by 
thirty feet in size located among the trees directly beside 
a house. A boy splashed with his bare feet in the water, 
and at once a dozen or twenty big goldfish, perhaps fif- 
teen or twenty inches long, came nosing around to see 
what there was to eat. I was told that such a pond will 
support a hundred fish, and that they will grow to the 
size We saw in a year and be worth a guilder apiece. I do 
not know how true this is, but goldfish are highly 
esteemed and are considered very palatable. The fish 
in the ponds largely prevent the mosquitoes from flour- 
ishing there, but the rice-fields are bad in that respect. 

The oddest thing that I saw in the way of fish was 
near Soerabaya. As we crossed a bridge a man clad only 
in drawers was crawling around on a slippery, muddy 
bank where the tide had gone out. I was told that he 
was fishing. Just then he stuck his arm into the mud up 
to the elbow; at the same moment something popped 
out of a hole near by and went with a swift flying, crawl- 
ing motion down the slope and into the water. It was a 
mudfish. These are common and are caught in large 
numbers in the ponds along the seashore. They have 
taken the first steps toward getting out of the water 
onto the land. Their fins are beginning to function also 
as legs and even wings, and their swimming-bladders as 
lungs. 

Let us go up now into the mountains. There the 
population is almost as crowded as on the plains. Not 
quite so many people, but great hosts of them. Some 
land is too rough to be cultivated, but not much. Wher- 
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ever water can be led from the mountain brooks, even 
at altitudes of 3,000 or 4,000 feet, rice is raised on 
little terraces made with infinite care. At higher alti- 
tudes the man from the North begins to feel at home, for 
his path winds among fields of Indian corn, potatoes, 
cabbages, and tobacco. The cabbages sometimes grow 
on stalks four feet high. The lower leaves are plucked 
and the heads allowed to keep on growing. Often the 
mountain fields are so steep that one dare not stumble 
for fear of falling hundreds of feet. In these high places 
many a field has a measured slope of fully thirty degrees, 
and occasionally more. Each stroke of the mattock, as 
the fields are dug, takes the soil down a foot or so, and 
helps lower the mountain. 

On the sides of the Tengger group of volcanoes near 
Tosari the land is cultivated to an altitude of about 
7,000 feet, a height where frosts occur sometimes. At 
such altitudes the uncultivated scraps of land are gay 
with marvellous morning-glories, deeply blue, that 
climb thirty feet among the pine-like Casuarina trees 
and remain open all day. In many places masses of wild 
nasturtiums and clumps of ordinary field daisies six 
inches in diameter conceal the hillside. They are inter- 
spersed with thickets of lovely mint six or eight feet 
high. The mint, if it is a mint, bears clusters of sweet- 
scented blossoms that range all the way from lemon- 
color through yellow, orange, red, and pink, all on the 
same plant. 

Here, as in the lowlands, the density of the popula- 
tion is emphasized by the innumerable little huts cling- 
ing to the steep slopes or hidden among the trees. They 
serve as refuges during the heat of noon, or during 
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showers. The real villages are often perched on the tops 
of ridges overlooking all.the world except some great 
volcano which rises behind them. One of the character- 
istic sights is the corn stored under little roofs of its 
own. Two banks of unhusked ears are fastened end to 
end, as if they were books placed on the opposite sides 
of a bookcase beginning six feet above the ground and 
ending under a little roof a dozen feet higher. 

Among the mountains the density of population has 
much increased in recent generations by reason of the 
plantations where crops are raised for foreign markets. 
Often the plantations are located on rough land that 
would not otherwise be cultivated. The government 
quinine plantation is a good example. It is the largest 
and best of its kind in any country. It produces 10 per 
cent of all the quinine in the world, while Java, as a 
whole, produces 97 per cent; about 2,500 acres are 
planted with cinchona-trees. To care for them requires 
about 2,000 people. Generally a husband and wife 
work together, and often bring some of the children. 
A family earns about a guilder (forty cents) a day. If 
the average family be counted as two parents and three 
children, that one plantation supports about 5,000 
people, which is 2 per acre, or 1,280 per square mile. 
The tea-plantations are another example of the way in 
which rough mountains can be made to support a dense 
population. At Tenara on the Melchar estate near Ban- 
doeng, for example, I looked out from the manager’s 
house, 5,000 feet above the sea, and saw a series 
of mountain billows suffused with the marvellously 
fresh green of tea-fields. Downward the tea extended 
to the region of palms, bananas, mangos, and rice. Up- 
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ward it ended against dark masses of primeval forest 
shrouding the slopes of volcanic cones. At one point in 
the midst of the forest a constant cloud of white steam 
and gas proclaims that Papandayan still smoulders, 
even though shrouded in luxuriant vegetation. Such 
a plantation needs about 300 women as pickers on about 
1,500 acres of land, if I recorded the figure correctly. 
Many others are needed to sort the fragrant dry tea, 
while there is plenty of work for men in bringing home 
the big baskets of green leaves, caring for the plants, 
packing the boxes, and the like. 

Cultivation has been pushed to the highest possible 
limit. At an altitude of 5,000 feet the sun may be hot at 
noon, but the temperature in the shade rarely rises 
above 75° F. At night frosts-sometimes kill the tea in 
the dry season when the air contains so little moisture 
that the heat is rapidly radiated. At a height of about 
5,000 feet we saw hundreds of acres where the bright 
green of the tea-bushes gave place to the black color of 
bushes whose leaves had been killed by frost a month or 
two earlier. Thus cultivation has spread to almost every 
part of Java. Mountain slopes, which might not other- 
wise be used, are made to furnish a living to a popu- 
lation of several hundred per square mile. The same 
condition prevails all over Java. There are people every- 
where, more people per square mile than in any other 
equal area in any part of the world. And the end is not 
yet. If Malthus could see Java with its population 
seven, or perhaps ten times as great as in his day, he 
would tear his hair in despair. He would predict some 
terrible disaster, some vast famine, or some great cata- 
clysm by which alone the island of Java could be 
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brought back to a reasonable density of population. 
Would he be justified in such a prediction ? 

This phenomenon of an extremely dense population 
is so important that we may well inquire more deeply 
into the conditions which make it possible. Those con- 
ditions fall into three groups: First, a remarkable com- 
bination of physical circumstances; second, an industri- 
ous lower class, the Javanese, with few needs and few 
desires; and third, an uncommonly competent upper 
class, the Dutch, who provide the conditions for the 
multiplication of the lower class. In this chapter let us 
consider the physical conditions, leaving the people for 
two later chapters. 

If a country is to support many people it needs level 
plains, deep, rich, fresh soil that does not lose its fer- 
tility, plenty of water and sun, high temperature at all 
seasons, and crops that supply much food per acre. Java 
has all of these. One of the things that surprised me 
there was to ride hour after hour over a level plain, 
partly the old sea floor and partly the work of rivers. 
Of course the mountains are never far away, but they 
are not the main feature; they are merely a series of 
excrescences pushed up through the plains. But the 
mountains must not be thought of as hindrances to 
human occupation. They play a most important réle 
in providing water and fertilization for the plains. If it 
were not for the mountains the rainfall would be much 
less than now. No parts of Java would probably get 
more than forty to sixty inches, the amount which now 
falls on the seaward edges of the plain on the north 
coast, and the dry season would be longer and dryer 
than now. There would be no areas, such as now exist, 
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where the annual rainfall rises to 100, 200, or in fact 
300 inches, and where even the dry season has fre- 
quent showers. Nor would there be innumerable 
mountain streams which descend to the plains and per- 
mit permanent irrigation even in the dry season. 
Because of the mountains, large areas can raise three 
crops per year, whereas if they depended solely on the 
lowland rainfall, they might raise but one, or at 
most, two. 

In addition to this the mountains constantly renew 
the soil of the plains. Being composed of soft and friable 
material, they are easily eroded by every rain, especially 
in the parts where the slopes are cultivated. If the 
underlying rock were solid, this would soon put a stop 
to further cultivation on the mountains. But under the 
circumstances erosion simply exposes fresh soil for use 
on the mountainsides and carries other fresh soil down 
to the plains. Except among the upper parts of the 
virgin forests on the steep south side of Java, there is 
scarcely a clear stream in the whole island. That injures 
the scenery, but increases the fertility, for in every rice- 
field a new layer of fresh soil is deposited each year. At 
the same time a considerable amount of organic fertil- 
izer is deposited in the fields, for all over Java the uni- 
versal custom is to use the running streams as privies. 
It matters not at all that the same stream is used lower 
down for the washing of both people and clothes, for 
cooking food, and for drinking. Of course such a system 
tends greatly to spread typhoid, dysentery, and other 
diseases. The results would be far worse, were not tea 
used very widely and most food eaten cooked. But asa 
method of returning to the land every possible fertilizer 
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it is hard to think of any easier or more effective sys- 
tem. 

For the purposes of agriculture Java is as fortunate in 
its climate as in its relief. The lowlands, as we have 
seen, are always warm. At Batavia the coolest month 
(February) is only two degrees cooler than the warmest 
(May and October), when the temperature for day and 
night averages 80° F. Hence crops can be planted at 
any time provided there is water. What effect the con- 
stant warm temperature has upon people we shall dis- 
cuss later, but I cannot refrain from telling of a young 
Dutchman who had lived all his life in Java. He was on 
his way to America and expected to land in San Fran- 
cisco about the Ist of January. He planned to buy a 
Ford car, cross the continent by way of the Yellowstone 
Park, and sail for Holland in March. He was much dis- 
turbed when I reminded him that the snow might be 
several feet deep in the Park, and that it is not much 
fun to motor with a temperature of twenty degrees be- 
low zero. He had read of cold winters, but their prac- 
tical significance had escaped him. 

Another good feature of the Javan climate from the 
standpoint of agriculture is the abundant sunshine. 
Even in the wet season, and in places where there are a 
hundred inches of rain, the mornings are almost always 
sunny. Not till the middle of the afternoon, as a rule, 
does the rain come. Then it may fall in drenching 
showers, but during the night the sky becomes clear. 
The Dutch who are born in Java, especially those who 
are partly Javanese, hate nothing in Europe so much as 
the rainy spells that last day after day. Under the com- 
bined influence of high temperature, abundant rain, and 
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plentiful sunshine vegetation grows marvellously. At 
the government quinine estate I saw acacia-trees, intro- 
duced from Australia as sources of nitrogen fertilizer, 
that had grown nearly thirty feet in two and a half years. 

The wonderfully fertile soil, its constant renewal, the 
abundant rainfall, and the regular sunshine are the 
physical conditions which permit Java to support so 
many people. Their influence is exerted indirectly 
through the kind and number of crops which they fos- 
ter. Among the plants that mankind has domesticated 
few exceed rice in their capacity to support a large 
population on a small area. Indian corn likewise ranks 
high in this respect, as do bananas, cocoanuts, sugar, 
and potatoes. These six all flourish in Java, corn instead 
of rice being the staple crop at high altitudes and where 
water is scarce. For each inhabitant, from 1917 to 
1923, the island supplied about 230 pounds of cleaned 
rice each year, 85 of corn, 115 of sugar, and 80 of sweet 
potatoes. It likewise furnished the fruit of more than 
one cocoanut-tree which supplies about twenty pounds 
of oil, and bananas and other fruits in quantities so 
great that they may be a menace to health. All except 
twenty-three pounds of sugar per person, as well as 
some of the oil, is exported, but the rest is eaten by the 
people. The average yield of rice per acre in Java is 
about 2,000 pounds of the rough article or approximately 
1,200 pounds of cleaned rice. That of wheat in the 
United States is 750 of the rough article before the hulls 
are removed, but according to Professor Bengston, 
author of The Wheat Industry, about 15 per cent of 
this, on an average, is bran, 15 per cent shorts, 23.5 
per cent graham and low-grade flours, most of which are 
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not used for human consumption. Thus in actual prac- 
tice scarcely more than half of the rough wheat is eaten 
by man, at least in the United States. Hence if we put 
400 pounds per acre as the amount of human food 
derived from wheat, we are making a liberal estimate. 
Rice is not so good a food as wheat, but a given weight 
of one will support life about as long as the same weight 
of the other. Hence the average yield of one crop of rice 
on an acre of land in Java will supply food for three 
times as long as the yield of an acre of wheat in the 
United States. In much of Java, however, even on land 
that is not irrigated, two crops are raised, while on the 
irrigated land three crops are usual, and a fourth crop 
is sometimes started within the year. Here, for example, 
is the ordinary “‘rotation of crops for the greatest part 
of Java”’ as given by the experts of the Sugar Experi- 
ment Station at Pasoeroean: 


(1) September to December—sometimes maize, soy- 
beans, or other beans. 

(2) December to April—rice. 

(3) May to November—maize, cassava, sweet pota- 
toes, beans (groundnuts, soy-beans, etc.)— 
sometimes two crops. 

(4) November to April—rice. 


This makes two crops of rice and two or three of other 
products in about a year and seven months. In other 
words, each acre of irrigated land generally produces an 
average of about a crop and a half of rice; that is, 1,800 
pounds, and a crop and a half of something else. These 
other things may roughly be estimated as having a food 
value approximately half as great as that of the rice, 
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In that case the annual production of food on the irri- 
gated lands would be equivalent to 2,700 pounds of 
cleaned rice per acre, or enough to support a person 
nearly seven times as long as the wheat produced on a 
similar area in the United States. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that not much more than three-fourths 
of the land cultivated by the native Javanese is under 
irrigation. The remaining fourth yields scarcely half as 
much as the irrigated land. Hence taking all the land 
which is cultivated by the Javanese for their own food- 
supply, the average yield per year suffices to support 
perhaps six times as many people as would the yield 
from an equal area of wheat land in the United States. 
Great as is the contrast between the productivity of 
the land in tropical Java and in the United States, it by 
no means wholly explains the difference in the density of 
the population. Another important consideration is that 
even if the Javanese had the same kind of diet as the 
Americans, they would not need to eat so much per 
person. The Javanese are small people. The men of 
the Sundanese group, among the plateaus, average only 
five feet high, and those in the rest of the island scarcely 
five feet six. The average weight of the adults is prob- 
ably not much over three-fourths as great as in America. 
In addition to this the percentage of children, especially 
young children, in the Javanese population is great, for 
families are large and the adults die relatively young. 
In the United States in 1920 less than twenty-eight per 
cent of the inhabitants were under fifteen years of age. 
In Java in the same year over forty-one per cent were 
under fifteen. Again, in a tropical country the actual 
requirements in the way of food are less than in a cooler 
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country. Not only are people less active, but they need 
not consume so large an amount of fats and carbohy- 
drates in order to keep warm. It is probably no exagger- 
ation to conclude that the small size of the Javanese, the 
high percentage of children, and the warm climate cause 
the average Javanese to need only about half as much 
food as the average American. Since the land is about 
six times as productive in Java as in the United States, 
a given area of cultivated land there can produce crops 
sufficient for about twelve times as many people as the 
same area in the United States. 

Another and very obvious reason for the density of 
population in Java is that about forty per cent of the 
entire area of the island is actually under cultivation, 
whereas in the United States the percentage is only 
about half as great. That fact combined with what has 
already been said, explains how Java can support a 
population nearly twenty-four times as dense as that of 
the United States. As a matter of fact the population is 
twenty times as dense in Java as in the United States, 
even though a large share of the people of the United 
States are engaged in other occupations aside from 
farming. If we take only the farming population, the 
density in Java is about 110 times as great as in the 
United States, but thus far we have explained only how 
it can be 24 times as dense. The rest of the differ- 
ence represents the contrast between the standards of 
living in Java and the United States. If we could and 
would live as simply as the Javanese, we might have a 
population four or five times as dense as now. If we in- 
sist on increasing our population, we may soon have to 
lower our standards of living. 
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In order fully to appreciate the meaning of the density 
of population, let us put the matter in another way. 
In Java, with which, as always in these statistics, we in- 
clude the island of Madura, the total area of cultivation 
is approximately 15,000,000 acres. About seventy per 
cent of the population is engaged in agriculture. Hence 
there is approximately only about 0.6 of an acre of culti- 
vated land per person among the farming population. 
In Iowa the improved land amounts to nearly 29,000,000 
acres, or about twice as much as in Java. But in Iowa 
only thirty-eight per cent of the population is on the 
farms. This gives about thirty-one acres of productive 
land per person on the farms of Iowa, or fifty times as 
much as in Java. In view, however, of the tropical 
climate, the many crops per year, and the small size of 
the Javanese, 0.6 of an acre there will feed as many 
people as about seven acres in Iowa. The remaining 
twenty-four acres per person in Iowa represent the dif- 
ference in the standards of living between Java and the 
United States. Because the Iowans have the extra acres 
and also have the energy and the mechanical ability to 
cultivate them, they buy automobiles, radios, and vic- 
trolas, they go to college, travel, take magazines, use 
four or five times as much sugar, and perhaps twenty 
times as much meat and milk as the Javanese, and buy 
all sorts of luxuries. It is only by getting along without 
an enormous number of things which Americans deem 
essential that such vast numbers of Javanese can live 
on their little island. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE SMILING, SADDENING JAVANESE 


BY O you think they are like the Japanese?” 

There was a note of anxiety in the voice of my 

Japanese friend. We had been talking about 
the Malay origin of one of the main strains which make 
up the Japanese people. Now we had reached Portu- 
guese Timor, and because it is near Java he thought— 
and so did I—that we should see Malays. But the Ti- 
morese who came out to our ship in small luggers to take 
ashore three Australian horses and their food had 
woolly hair, deep-set eyes, prominent eyebrows, and 
projecting jaws. They were probably more nearly 
related to the Papuans or aboriginal Australians than 
to the Malays. That was why my Japanese friend was 
worried. He did not want to be related to such people 
any more than Anglo-Saxons want to be related to 
woolly Africans. 

When we came to Java a few days later he felt quite 
differently. ‘These people look like the Japanese, but 
they are smaller than we. They are a pleasant people. 
Don’t you think they are smaller than the Japanese ?”’ 
I do not know what is shown by statistics, but the 
Javanese are certainly a short, slender people, so much 
so that the Japanese have the satisfaction of feeling 
that they themselves are fairly tall. In other ways also 
the Javanese and Japanese are much alike. Both races 
have the same good temper, the same smiling charm, 


the same bodily cleanliness, the same love of beauty, 
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and the same tendency to conciliate and please rather 
than push obstinately ahead. Of course they are also 
very different. The Japanese are far more persistent 
and competent than the Javanese, and have advanced 
much farther in civilization. But perhaps the two 
races display some traits derived from a common in- 
heritance. 

There are three main ways in which the traveller 
may estimate the character of a people. He may use 
his own observation; he may take the statements of 
those who know the country and whose ideas are ex- 
pressed either verbally or in books; and he may go to 
those extremely dry but valuable things called statis- 
tics. I shall use all three methods, and shall not hesi- 
tate to mix them. 

Of course there are all kinds of temperaments in 
Java, and likewise several distinct races or at least 
languages. About 300,000 of the people of Java, living 
chiefly in the west near Batavia, are Malays and speak 
the Malay language; another 3,500,000 dwelling mainly 
in the east and on the neighboring island of Madura, 
are Madurese and speak a language not understood by 
the Malays; a third tongue is spoken by about 
7,000,000 Sundanese, most of whom are located in the 
western highlands; while the rest, over 23,000,000, 
speak Javanese. There are differences, perhaps im- 
portant differences, in dress, habits, customs, and 
character among these different peoples, and the 
mountain people are not like those of the plains. But 
to the traveller the general resemblances almost swallow 
up the differences, and all the people of Java are merely 
the Javanese. Yet the Sundanese of the mountains 
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seem distinctly superior to the rest of the 35,000,000 
islanders. 

One of the first and last things that struck me in Java 
was the good nature of the people. I remember some 
men whom I tried to photograph as they were pulling 
and pushing a couple of carts far out on a country road. 
They made merry jokes, struck preposterous attitudes, 
but smilingly did just what I wanted when I made them 
understand. In districts where motor-cars are rare the 
children often send up a cheer as you ride past them, 
while the young women smile prettily and wave a hand 
at you. If you swing suddenly around a corner and 
frighten people, you do not get a sour look and a curse, 
as you might in China, but a gay laugh, as if their sudden 
jump were most amusing. They are fond of jokes. As 
one of my friends put it: “‘My servants expect me to 
make at least one joke each day. The other day I sug- 
gested that if the garden boy had no other work he had 
better take the four ducks for a walk in the park. They 
laughed about it the whole afternoon.” The house boy 
smiles as he brings your morning coffee or your after- 
noon tea, and so does the washerwoman and the market 
woman. Among such people one does not find much 
physical violence or cruelty. It may have been sheer 
. accident, but neither in Japan nor Java did I see older 
people striking children as in China and Korea, nor 
boys fighting, as in Australia. 

In addition to their courteous, merry ways the Java- 
nese have the gift of cleanliness. There are plenty of bad 
smells in Java, but they do not usually come from the 
people. Any time of day, but especially toward the end 
of the afternoon, it is only a question of looking around 
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a little in order to see some one bathing. See those two 
heads in that ditch in the rice-field; above that little 
fence of bamboo matting three feet high peeps the 
head of another bather; and here, right beside the road 
at the foot of a bank, a rivulet streams out of a bamboo 
stem and provides a shower-bath for a bather behind 
another little screen. If you are polite, like the Javanese, 
you merely look at something else when you happen to 
pass within range of the inside of one of these struc- 
tures. But even if you are not polite, it is extraordinary 
to see how skilfully the people keep the lower parts of 
their bodies covered and yet bathe. Clothes are washed 
quite as much as bodies, and in equally dirty water. 
In Batavia numerous canals pass through the middle 
of the streets. They were built by the early Dutch who 
thought canals a necessary part of a well-planned city. 
At frequent intervals on each canal, steps lead down to 
the water. At the foot of each flight of steps clothes are 
being shaken in the water, pounded on stones, and 
wrung out ready for drying. Sometimes men are doing 
the work, but generally women, dressed in sarongs 
wound under the arms. Watch a few minutes and you 
will see that one of the women has become warm from 
banging the clothes on the rocks. She tightens her 
sarong, takes a dive, swims a bit, and comes back to her 
washing. It looks like pleasant work for a climate where 
the thermometer rises to eighty-five degrees or more 
every day. The strangest feature is that the clothes 
come out white and sweet, even though washed in very 
dirty water. 

I have often wondered why such people as the 
Malays, Japanese, Hindus, and Indians of Central 
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America are so scrupulously clean. In each case a 
warm, moist climate, at least during a considerable 
part of the year, makes it necessary to choose between 
three alternatives (1) going without clothes, (2) wear- 
ing clothes and being very filthy and ill smelling, or 
(3) washing frequently. In Central Africa, to be sure, 
there seem to be some tribes that choose to wear few 
clothes and also to be ill smelling. They smear their 
bodies with mutton tallow which soon becomes rancid, 
even if fresh when put on. A well-smeared native can 
be smelled a hundred yards. But there is nothing of 
that sort among the Javanese. Because they have risen 
to the stage of civilization where clothing is always 
worn, they have also evolved the custom of frequently 
washing both clothes and bodies, just as have the 
Maya Indians of Yucatan in a similar climate. 

The evolution of clothing in Java is interesting. The 
first that we know about the clothing of the Javanese is 
learned from the fine carvings of such ruins as Bram- 
banan and Borobudur. There all the people, men and 
women, kings and queens, are clad in a sarong or long 
cloth wound around the body at the waist and falling 
only to the knee, at least in the earlier periods. Chains 
and other ornaments deck the neck and waist, and there 
is some decoration of the hair, but the real clothing con- 
sists only of the sarong. To-day the same garment is 
still the basis of the almost universal dress, although it 
has become longer and frequently reaches the ankles. 
It varies in color from dark blue, brown, or almost black 
to much lighter shades, and is often brightly colored. 
In the remoter districts one often sees it worn in the old 
Hindu way as the sole garment, chiefly among the men, 
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but not infrequently among the women, especially those 
who are old and ugly, or who have young babies. In the 
island of Bali, which lies to the east of Java and where 
the people are still Hindus, the sarong, wound at the 
waist and leaving the upper half of the body exposed, is 
the universal dress in town and country alike, among 
both men and women. 

It would be interesting to know what mark each wave 
of outside influence has left upon the Javanese dress. 
Perhaps the sarong may have come with the Hindu mi- 
gration which culminated some five or six hundred 
years after Christ. The Moslems, who came about 
1400 A. D., brought the idea that people should be com- 
pletely dressed and that women should veil their faces. 
But that was asking far too much in so warm and moist 
a climate. The upper classes, especially in the cities, 
might wear a full set of clothes, but among most of the 
people it was enough if the women’s sarongs rose to 
their armpits and if the men wore some sort of fez, 
sometimes red, asin Turkey, but usually purple, black, 
or brownish. Both men and women added to their 
garb a sort of upper sarong or strip of cloth that they 
could wrap around their shoulders or heads either to 
keep them warm, which is sometimes quite necessary in 
the mountains, or to hide their faces, which seems to be 
quite unnecessary. While I was in Java I never saw a 
woman try to hide her face. Up at a tea-plantation, to 
be sure, the women who were sorting tea all put on their 
scarfs when I began to take pictures, but that was 
merely vanity, and they did not cover their faces. 
Unlike their sisters lower down, they all had their 
scarfs with them, and also wore waists, for it may be 


Women in a rice-field. Some of them are afraid of the camera and have covered 
their faces 


Javanese woman doing batik work with a stencil and wax 
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quite cool in the morning or evening at an altitude of 
5,000 feet. 

I cannot tell how the various parts of the Javanese 
attire came to be used, but now there is every kind of 
transitional stage between the ancient Hindu costume 
and that of modern Europe. At least there is every 
stage among the men, although nowhere do native 
women appear to have given up the sarong. Neverthe- 
less many of the women have added to the sarong a sort 
of European chemise, which is very common as the only 
upper garment. Long waists, usually of soft thin ma- 
terial and often of bright, pure colors, are worn only by 
the more prosperous women in towns. The effect is very 
pretty when a group of erect young women walk along 
with jars balanced on their heads, one hand upraised 
perhaps, and clad in brightly figured sarongs and pink, 
blue, green, or yellow waists. 

The clothing of the men appeals to one’s sense of 
humor rather than beauty. Many wear white cotton 
drawers as their sole garment when at work, and put on 
the sarong above them. When a man wants to take the 
first step toward becoming a European, he may begin 
with a hat, a helmet, shoes, or a pair of trousers, any- 
thing which his European employer has cast off. But 
usually he begins with an ordinary coat or jacket worn 
with the skirt-like sarong. Next come white trousers. 
But sometimes a man converts his sarong into trousers. 
Then he looks like a clown with parti-colored calico legs, 
adorned perhaps with bright-red, blue, yellow, or green 
animals on a whitish ground. The next step is generally 
a hat, but for a long time it is worn on top of the fez 
and turban which indicate the man’s Moslem affilia- 
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tions. Shoes on the previously bare feet follow in due 
course, but by the time they come the turban is likely to 
be gone. Now our native looks, or thinks he looks, like 
a European, but his ankles betray him. The last step 
of all probably seems utterly needless to the native, but 
nevertheless he puts on socks. All this may not be very 
important in itself, but it shows how slowly the Java- 
nese change. Left to themselves in the country, they 
still go back to the old dress of the Hindu days, for it is 
very comfortable. In the towns a few men are trying to 
be European, but half of them merely make themselves 
amusing. The vast majority, together with practically 
all the women, have little or no desire for European 
dress except as they find it more convenient to buy 
imported cloth rather than that which is made at home. 
Java does not want to change her ways. 

There is another important aspect of dress. Critics of 
missionaries often say that one of the most regrettable 
mistakes of those well-meaning people is their insistence 
on clothing among tropical people. But clothing of the 
European type, so the critics say, makes the natives 
dirty and uncomfortable, it ruins their health, and does 
not civilize them. Such a view may be correct where 
primitive savages jump suddenly from almost no 
clothing to fully European clothing without learning to 
bathe. It is also probably true that for the sake of 
health the civilized races in all countries, tropical or 
non-tropical, ought to wear lighter clothing than now 
and expose their skins to the sun, provided they do not 
get overheated. On the other hand, it is quite clear that 
civilization is inextricably linked with clothing. How 
intimate and essential this relation may be I do not 
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know, but one feature of it stands out very clearly; 
namely, the relation of the sexes. Dress men and women 
in long, flowing, ugly gowns, like those of monks, and 
they can come in contact in the ordinary affairs of life 
with relatively little thought of one another’s sex. 
Dress those same people in bathing tights or the cos- 
tume of primitive savages, and sex will fill their thoughts 
even though they are wearing a type of dress to which 
they have always been accustomed. The monastic 
orders knew what they were doing when they dressed 
monks and nuns alike. So, too, does the Roman Catho- 
lic Church when it forbids women to appear in the Papal 
presence except in high-necked gowns. This leads to a 
very important matter so far as the future of Java is 
concerned. A large part of the time, thought, and 
energy of mankind must rightly be directed to the many 
things which in one way or another pertain to the repro- 
duction of the species. There is little danger, however, 
that these things will receive too little attention except 
among a small group of modern intellectuals, feminists, 
and the like. On the other hand, there is a very strong 
tendency to give them so much time that there is little 
left for the activities which lead to human progress. 
That is what happens in Java. Almost every one 
agrees that the Javanese children are bright and make 
about the same progress in school as do the Dutch 
children. At the age of about fifteen, however, a great 
many of them seem to come to a standstill. They begin 
to think about the other sex, and become so engrossed 
that they cease to pay much attention to their studies. 
Dress is probably only a small factor in this, but it may 
have some effect. Another factor is the climate, which 
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seems to stimulate physical development and lessen 
people’s power of controlling their thoughts and actions. 
Of course the general tone of the social system enters 
into the matter, as does the Mohammedan religion with 
its approval of polygamy and its extremely simple 
methods of divorce. As a matter of fact the official 
statistics show that only about one and a half per cent of 
the Javanese men have more than one wife, and 95 per 
cent of those who practise polygamy have only two 
wives. On the other hand, the extraordinary preva- 
lence of divorce led one Dutchman who has lived long 
in Java to say: . 

“T don’t believe one per cent of the natives of this 
district live with the same husband or wife throughout 
their married lives. Perhaps that is an exaggeration, 
and other places may not be so bad, but lots of people 
have several wives each year.” 

No statistics as to the number of divorces are avail- 
able, for such matters are left entirely to the native 
Mohammedan authorities. The last census, however, 
shows that in 1920 the number of divorced women was 
more than twice as great as the number of divorced men, 
and was 13 per cent as great as the number of women 
living with their husbands. Among the Europeans in 
Java the number of divorced women was not much 
greater than of divorced men, and the divorcées were 
only 3 per cent as numerous as the women who re- 
mained unseparated from their husbands. Among the 
Chinese the conditions as to divorce are essentially the 
same as among the Europeans. Among both Chinese 
and Javanese the proportion of widows is very large, 
being twice as great as in the United States. Inasmuch 
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as every native woman with even the slightest attract- 
iveness is generally remarried soon after being divorced, 
the fact that so many are in a state of divorce at any 
one time means that divorce is almost incredibly com- 
mon. The fact that widows and divorced women com- 
prise 29 per cent of all the adult women means that a 
large number of women who have lost their power of 
attracting men are presumably living permanently in 
poverty, loneliness, and misery. That is probably the 
reason why 24 per cent of the 5,500 deaths in the two 
chief hospitals during 1919 and 1920 were ascribed to 
starvation, and doubtless many more were due in- 
directly to undernourishment. It is largely the divorced 
and widowed women—and their children — who 
starve to death. 

The easy habits of the Javanese in regard to divorce 
and all other matters connected with sex have other 
dire effects. Venereal diseases are extremely common. 
A government physician told me a vivid tale of how in 
three months he treated 12,000 people for yaws. Some 
in the last stages of the disease were brought by their 
friends on stretchers. A week later they came hobbling 
on crutches, next week with canes, and the third week 
on foot, restored. The work of healing was “‘splendid,” 
as the physician said, but utterly sad. The state of 
affairs may be judged from the fact that among the ad- 
missions to the main hospital frequented by natives 
6.7 per cent in 1919, 10.0 per cent in 1920, and 9.7 per 
cent in 1921 were due to venereal diseases. Among the 
so-called European, but really in large part Eurasian, 
officials, to whom sick leave was granted in those years, 
9.7 per cent in 1919, 7.7 per cent in 1920, and 9.7 per 
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cent in 1921 were incapacitated because of such dis- 
eases, while among native officials the corresponding 
figures were 13.7, 10.9, and 17.7. Java seems to be like 
other tropical countries in finding the problems relating 
to the sexes even harder to solve than is the case in 
higher latitudes. 

Of course the mere traveller cannot see the inner life 
of an alien people like the Javanese. But certain outer 
signs can scarcely escape observation. One of those is 
the apparent ages of the women and girls. If the rela- 
tive numbers of girls and women of various ages in 
America, and perhaps in western Europe, were to be 
estimated from the people seen in the streets of the 
ordinary city, there would seem to be a great prepon- 
derance of girls from 15 to 25 years of age. At all hours 
of the day they are numerous, while at morning, noon, 
and night their laughter, paint, powder, smiles, and 
general prettiness seem to fill offices, sidewalks, restau- 
rants, street-cars, and trains. In Java such girls are just 
what you do not see. There are plenty of little girls. 
Some of them, with their black hair falling around 
their brown faces, are very saucy, lovable little 
witches. Others, a bit older, with their hair knotted at 
~ the backs of their heads, their sarongs neatly smoothed 
under their armpits, and their whole aspect that of 
playing “woman,” are quite demure and appealing. 
But when you look for the next stage, the flapper, the 
young girl in school, college, office, or factory, she seems 
scarcely to exist. The girl of twelve or thirteen seems 
suddenly to pass into the young matron. A girl of fifteen 
or sixteen with a baby strapped on her hip seems as old 
as our young women of twenty-five or thirty. 
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Then comes another gap. Go down-town to an 
American or English shopping district some day at 
about eleven o’clock, or between three and four. You 
will not see many young girls in the stores, nor many 
men. But you will find great numbers of mature ma- 
trons. Many are still young, but on the whole the 
shopping crowd consists of maturer women, many of 
whom are well preserved and very charming even at 
fifty years of age. Such women are almost lacking in 
Java. The young matron with a baby in her arms 
seems suddenly to give place to the old, wrinkled, dis- 
couraged, gray-haired hag to whom life has lost all 
interest. Such a sight as a mother and daughter both 
mature and both worth looking at seems like nonsense 
in Java. 

This absence of young girls, with their verve and 
spirit and beauty, and the absence of older women to 
whom life is still worth while, although they are the 
mothers of grown children, or even grandmothers, is the 
great tragedy of Java. To many good thinkers it seems 
to be the result of a degraded religion, lack of education, 
and a poorly developed social system. But to me it 
seems that back of all these things and intertwined with 
them there lie certain physiological and climatic condi- 
tions which are not yet understood, but which go far 
toward robbing even the merry Javanese of much that 
is sweetest and best. 

Being thus brought face to face with the question 
of health, we may well consider it quite carefully. 
Although attempts have been made to keep statistics of 
the death-rate in various tropical countries, they are 
generally very inaccurate. The deaths of infants who 
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die soon after birth, those of old people who have few 
friends, and those of all sorts of people in the more rural 
districts are very likely never to be recorded at all. 
Moreover, even when record blanks are filled out, the 
inert tropical people often fail to include them in the 
permanent records. So many deaths are omitted that 
the death-rates appear much lower than they really are. 
In Java, however, the records appear to be better than 
in almost any other tropical country. The published 
data begin with 1912, but are almost certainly deficient 
for the first five or six years. That is probably the rea- 
son why the published death-rate from 1912 to 1917 
averages only 20, while in 1920 and 1921 it averages 24. 
Between these two periods came the influenza epidemic, 
so that not till 1920 do we get a record that possesses 
a high degree of accuracy for the native population and 
gives a fair measure of the true conditions of health. 
The officials in charge of this work do not claim com- 
plete accuracy, but they believe that the error is now 
not more than perhaps five per cent. Even if we make 
some allowance for the natural optimism of officials 
who are doing such good work, I doubt whether the 
error rises as high as 10 per cent. Because of the careful 
organization of Javanese affairs, the small size of the 
island, the long colonial experience of the Dutch, and 
the high quality and training of the responsible officials, 
it is probable that the mortality statistics of Java since 
1920 come as near as those of any tropical country to 
representing the real state of affairs. 

The annual Javanese death-rate of 24 per thousand 
among the natives, or perhaps 25 or 26 if allowance is 
made for the omissions which still are inevitable, is 
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almost double the rate in countries like the United 
States, England, and Holland. This high figure is 
doubtless due in large measure to a combination of the 
effects of climate, poor diet, bacterial diseases, and poor 
medical care and sanitation, with overcrowding as a 
factor in the cities, and perhaps with a low degree of 
inherent vitality as another factor. I shall make no 
attempt to show which of these is most important, but 
here are some remarkable figures for the twenty largest 
cities and for Java as a whole. 


Average Dratu-Rarrs 
Total Population 
in 1920 


1912-1921 1920-1921 


. Four coastal cities with populations 

above 100,000 in 1920 
. Six coastal cities with populations 

below 50,000 in 1920 196,000 
. Two inland cities at an altitude be- 

low 400 feet 166,000 
. Five inland cities at altitudes of 

400 to 1,500 feet 185,000 
. Three inland cities at altitudes of 

1,500 to 2,500 feet 133,000 
. The twenty cities 1,388,000 
. The rest of Java and Madura ....| 33,596,000 


The last figures, that is, a death-rate of 22 in Java 
outside the larger cities during the ten years from 1912 
to 1921 and of 23 for the two years 1920 and 1921, are 
probably lower than is warranted by the facts. There is 
much more likelihood that deaths will not be recorded 
in the rural districts than in the cities. Nevertheless, 
even if these figures ought to be 25 or more, the general 
conclusions to be drawn are still the same. 

The table as a whole probably gives about as accurate 
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a picture of the health of tropical people as is to be found 
anywhere. In the first place, although the death-rate in 
Java as a whole is about twice as great as in the most 
healthful countries of the world, such as Denmark, it is 
no worse than the rate in so advanced a country as 
Hungary, which stood at 25 before the World War, and 
only a little worse than that of Japan. In other words, 
the Javanese are so well acclimated that their health is 
quite as good as that of the Japanese and Hungarians. 
Malaria, dysentery, and other peculiar tropical diseases 
were directly responsible for over a quarter of the deaths 
in the main Javanese hospitals in 1921. Presumably a 
somewhat similar condition prevails among the people 
as a whole. If these few diseases could be eliminated, 
as they probably can in a few decades, the native 
Javanese would have a death-rate not very different 
from that of France, which was 18.6 during the five 
years before the World War. This looks as if the 
Javanese climate were not so bad after all, at least for 
the native Javanese. 

A second fact shown by our table of death-rates in 
Java is a remarkable contrast between city and country. 
In the four largest cities on or near the coast the annual 
death-rate averaged 53 per thousand for a period of ten 
years, and 57 during the last two years for which data 
are available. Six smaller coastal cities, with popula- 
tions from 19,000 to 48,000, had a rate of only 40 for 
the ten years, and 35 during the last two. In both sets 
of cities the climate, the racial composition of the peo- 
ple, the food, and the opportunities for bacterial dis- 
eases are essentially the same. Almost the only great 
difference is in the degree of crowding. Even if we 
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suppose that half of the persons who die in the hos: 
pitals of the larger cities came from outside the cities 
and ought not to be reckoned, the death-rate in those 
larger cities still remains above 50 for the ten-year 
period and above 54 for the two later years. In other 
words, the deaths are relatively anywhere from 25 to 50 
per cent more numerous in the big cities than in the 
small ones. A similar contrast prevails between the 
small cities and the rural districts. If we take only the 
fifteen smaller cities, omitting the five larger ones, their 
death-rate from 1912 to 1921 amounts to 33, compared 
with 22, or perhaps we had better raise it to 25, in the 
more rural remainder of Java. In other words, a 
Javanese who goes from the country to a small city in- 
creases his chances of getting sick and dying by at 
least a third; if he goes to a large city, he nearly doubles | 
them. It is lucky for Java that large cities are scarce. 
Even as things are, they are devouring and exterminat- 
ing a steadily growing stream of the more energetic 
and able young people from the rural districts. If 
modern manufacturing should develop in Java, and if 
the people were packed into great manufacturing cities 
like those of the northeastern United States and 
northwestern Europe it looks as if the death-rate would 
rise to almost incredible proportions. 

In our table of death-rates the contrast between the 
rate in the lowlands and at higher altitudes is even 
clearer than that between cities and country districts. 
Numbers 2 to 5 in the table all represent cities of ap- 
proximately the same size and character. Yet a death- 
rate of 40 in the cities on the seacoast is contrasted with 
one of 30 at inland cities only a few hundred feet higher, 
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29 in inland cities at average altitudes of about a thou- 
sand feet, and 26 in upland cities at altitudes averaging 
about 2,200 feet. It seems almost incredible that a 
difference of only about 2,000 feet can reduce the death- 
rate a full third. The point is that at the tempera- 
tures prevailing in Java a change of a single degree is 
peculiarly important. Numerous observations in the 
United States and Europe show that although an aver- 
age outside temperature of about 64° F. for day and 
night together is the ideal, people of European races, 
even in moderately moist climates, suffer relatively little 
until the average rises above about seventy-two or 
seventy-three degrees. Then they begin to fall sick and 
die in great numbers, unless the air is very dry. Among 
a tropical people like the Javanese the ideal or optimum 
temperature is probably higher than among Europeans, 
and may be in the neighborhood of 70° F. Now a rise of 
2,000 feet in Java lowers the average temperature from 
approximately seventy-nine degrees, as at Batavia, to 
about seventy-two degrees. Hence places like Bandoeng 
(2,200 feet) and Garoet (2,400) come close to having the 
ideal temperature for the Javanese. Thus in the up- 
lands the Javanese are living under what may be for 
them almost ideal conditions of climate aside from the 
important fact that they practically never experience 
the highly stimulating effect of changes of temperature 
from day to day and season to season. Moreover, at 
these altitudes malaria is relatively scarce, and other 
tropical ailments such as dysentery are fast being con- 
quered, at least in the cities. The cities are well laid 
out, and the sanitary and medical service is good, prob- 
ably as good as in any tropical cities anywhere. Never- 
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theless, even under what are probably the most favor- 
able conditions in any genuinely tropical land, the 
death-rate in the Javanese highlands averages twenty- 
six in the cities (1912-1921) and twenty or more in 
the surrounding districts, that is, nearly twice as great 
as in the corresponding parts of Holland. Although 
important improvements in sanitation and diet are 
possible, it is doubtful whether the death-rate from 
now on will diminish any faster, relatively speaking, 
than will that of the most advanced European and 
American communities. Therefore, so far as health is 
a measure of people’s capacity for achievement, the 
climate seems to be a real and serious handicap even 
to the Javanese, who have been inured to it for un- 
counted generations. 

This raises the great question of whether any impor- 
tant improvements in health or in other respects can 
ever be expected from the efforts of the Javanese them- 
selves, or could be maintained by them if once estab- 
lished from outside. How competent are the Javanese? 
I confess that they surprised me by the energy and 
industry with which they work. This does not mean 
that they work like Europeans. One of the most notice- 
able facts about Java is the great number of people 
whom one sees sitting or lying in idleness at all hours 
of the day. The Dutch are practically a unit in saying 
that the Javanese as a rule will work only under the 
immediate urgency of necessity. If to-morrow’s needs 
are provided for, to-morrow will be a holiday, and to- 
morrow may last a day or a month. Nevertheless, as 
one watches the Javanese at work they seem to be 
industrious, even though there is a sort of lassitude 
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about their movements. The workers on roads, that 
body of men whose shortcomings we are so fond of 
pointing out at home, seem to work as rapidly and as 
faithfully as in America. On the farms, too, great 
numbers of people keep steadily and vigorously at 
work. Probably they do not work as hard as the 
farmers of Wisconsin, for example, and they seem to 
take longer periods of rest. The warm climate certainly 
has an effect on them, for there is a clearly defined differ- 
ence in the energy with which the Javanese work in the 
hot, damp lowlands and in the cooler uplands. A part 
of the difference is due only indirectly to the climate, 
for it arises through differences in the amount of dis- 
ease, but even in the lowlands malaria and the hook- 
worm are scarce In comparison with most tropical 
countries. 

If we seek a measure of the industry of the Javanese, 
it is only necessary to look at the marvellous care with 
which the land is cultivated. Ride where you will, 
almost every part of Java is a beautifully tilled garden, 
saving only the regions too high or rugged for cultiva- 
tion and a few tracts where the soil is poor. It seems to 
me that the industry of the Javanese is due to this 
careful cultivation, quite as much as the cultivation is 
due to Javanese industry. This is what I mean: For an 
indefinite period Java has been a densely populated 
country, even though the number of people has been 
much less than now. Over a thousand years ago, when 
the Hindu temples were built, Java must have raised 
rice on carefully terraced fields, for just such fields 
are pictured in stone on the temples. Always, so long 
as we know anything of the island, there have been 
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times when the crops have failed locally and there have 
been famine, distress, and death. Even in our own day, 
when the Dutch have provided railways, roads, and 
good government, there is an appalling mortality from 
starvation. Moreover, a deficient diet weakens people, 
so that they become a prey to other diseases. 

For hundreds of years and probably thousands this 
process of starvation and death because of poor nutri- 
tion has been going on. What kind of people have 
died? Some of all kinds, perhaps, but chiefly those who 
were careless in cultivating their fields, or who were 
unwilling to devote themselves to painstaking agricul- 
ture. The careless, idle people—those who would not 
work faithfully even at, the critical times when the rice 
was being sown, watered, weeded, and harvested— 
have been the ones whose families have suffered from 
starvation and whose children have perished. Thus, 
that type has been relentlessly weeded out for genera- 
tion after generation. 

In a book called The Character of Races, I have dis- 
cussed this great process of natural selection. Here I 
can merely explain that much which many students 
attribute to training seems to me to go deeper, and 
to be the result of training combined with ingrained 
physical inheritance. For example, the Papuans of 
New Guinea do not cultivate rice, but live a hand-to- 
mouth existence on bananas, yams, wild fruits, fish, 
game, and the like. Theirs has been a life of constant 
fighting and adventure. The successful man has been 
the one who could collect the most human heads, not 
the most heads of rice. Suppose, now, that 10,000 
Javanese infants, newly born, were to be given to 
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10,000 Papuan mothers in New Guinea and brought 
up as Papuans. Let 10,000 Papuan infants take their 
places with 10,000 Javanese mothers. When those in- 
fants became adult, would the conduct of the Papuans 
who had been brought up as Javanese be different 
from that of the real Javanese among whom they were 
living? I believe that in spite of identical training 
from infancy, the selective power of generations of life 
in a non-agricultural state of society would show itself. 
For ages the Papuan fathers who were good fighters 
and hunters have been able to procure the best wives 
and raise large families, but steady industry has been 
of no appreciable help in this respect. Hence it seems 
to me that the Papuan children, in spite of a Javanese 
education, would tend to be shiftless and idle, working 
spasmodically and carelessly, going off to hunt or fish 
at every opportunity, neglecting the ditches so that the 
fields were sometimes flooded and sometimes dry. They 
would allow the weeds to grow and would put off har- 
vesting the grain until it was so ripe that it would be 
scattered by the wind and eaten by the birds. In the 
same way it seems to me inevitable that the 10,000 
Javanese with a Papuan training would make timid 
hunters and fighters, and would be worsted in competi- 
tion with the real Papuans who had a physiological as 
well as a social inheritance of savagery. Under such 
circumstances a large percentage of both the pseudo- 
Papuans in New Guinea, and the pseudo-Javanese in 
Java would gradually perish. The survivors would be 
those whose innate character most resembled that of - 
the people among whom they had been placed. In 
other words, natural selection would tend to perpetu- 
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ate the New Guinea type of Javan in New Guinea, and 
the Javan type of Papuan in Java. Natural selection 
has, I believe, been a potent force in causing the people 
of Java to possess a degree of industry rivalled by no 
tropical people except those of the parts of India, Indo- 
China, and the East Indies where rice-growing has also 
long been the main method of getting a living. 

We have talked about the health and industry of the 
Javanese, but have said little about their mental capac- 
ity. I have stated, to be sure, that in school the Java- 
nese children seem to do as well as the Dutch. I 
inquired about this minutely from many teachers, and 
always got essentially the same answer. Some said that 
the Javanese children who reach the high school, for 
example, are a highly picked set; whereas among the 
Dutch children almost the only ones who fail to come 
to the high school are those who are sent to Holland, 
and they are presumably among the brightest. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that the mentality 
of the Dutch who come to Java averages higher than 
that of the Dutch as a whole. Hence the Dutch children 
are also a picked lot. Thus from what I could learn as 
to schools I cannot see that the Javanese are any less 
bright than the Dutch. 

In public and private business where natives and 
Dutch are employed I got much the same answer. A 
Javanese draftsman, typesetter, accountant, or map- 
maker seems to do just as good work as a Dutchman, 
and he is more patient and amenable. I watched the 
Javanese map-makers in three different offices of the 
topographical survey, and was impressed by the neat- 
ness and painstaking quality of their work, and by the 
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fact that having imbibed European aspirations, they 
were glad to work overtime for extra pay. The Javanese 
doctors are said to be quite well informed and careful, 
while the medical students whom I saw win high praise 
from their Dutch teachers. 

But there is another side to Javanese mentality. 
I have already spoken of the way in which great num- 
bers of the Javanese boys and girls lose all interest in 
study after they begin to think about each other. This 
appears to be much more true of them than of the 
Dutch children. Another important fact is that the 
teachers in the schools are quite emphatic as to what 
kind of children make mischief and have to be disci- 
plined. It is the Dutch. This is merely the childhood 
phase of another important fact. Every one seems to 
agree that wherever the Javanese are engaged in occu- 
pations which require relatively high ability, they are 
excellent at the routine part of the work, but almost 
never suggest anything new. Professor Clay of the 
Engineering School, at Bandoeng, which forms the first 
unit of a university, has a practical course in metal- 
working and glass-blowing. It is open to Dutch and 
natives on equal terms. “I see no great difference in 
the quality or speed of the work of the two races,” he 
said, “but there is one real difference. When a boy has 
finished a model he brings it to the teacher for inspec- 
tion. If it is approved, the Javanese boy says: ‘Can 
I make another like it?’ The Dutch boy says: ‘What 
next?’’? It seems to me that this sums up the main 
difference between Javanese and Europeans. The Java- 
nese have good capacities; they lack originality and 
initiative. Differences in training can scarcely ac- 
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count for the fact that the Dutch children are more 
mischievous than the Javanese, and want to do some- 
thing new, while the Javanese want to repeat the old. 
It seems to me that there must be a real difference in 
racial temperament. And it is a most important differ- 
ence, for one temperament means stagnation, the other 
progress. 

One other Javanese characteristic seems to be partly 
inherent and partly the result of the general lassitude 
which affects natives as well as Europeans in the 
tropical climate. Wherever I went I was told by the 
heads of scientific bureaus and the like that they could 
trust the natives for routine work, no matter how com- 
plex, but not for accuracy, if an inaccurate way was 
easier than the accurate way and could be used without 
detection. For example, a native assistant had to read 
two thermometers at certain hours each day. The 
second was merely a check on the first. At first the 
assistant did not know this, and recorded both instru- 
ments faithfully. Then he discovered that his chief was 
pleased when both were alike. Thereafter, until he was 
found out, he saved himself work and gave his chief 
pleasure by merely reading one and putting its figure 
down for both. One could cite hundreds of incidents of 
this kind. Of course they also occur in other countries, 
but in the English-speaking countries and western 
Europe they are far less common than in Java and 
other tropical regions. In Java it is common for a clerk 
to invent figures to fill up the missing parts of a record. 
The empty spaces have been put there to be filled, and 
the clerk may seem to have shirked his work if there are 
no figures. He knows approximately what they are 
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likely to be, so why not put them in? Of course, scien- 
tific progress is impossible if people do that sort of thing. 
Such conduct may be due partly to lack of training, it 
may be the result of incapacity to reason out the full 
consequences of carelessness and inaccuracy, and it may 
be due to inherent lack of will-power, or it may be 
physical inertia due to poor food, disease, and the 
climate. Whatever it is, it seems to be typical of coun- 
tries with unstimulating climates. In those countries 
people lack initiative and the power of independent 
and original action. That lack is one of Java’s greatest 
handicaps. It prevents the industry of the Javanese 
and their good mentality from bearing the fruit of 
progress, except under the direction of outsiders. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HINDU, ARAB, DUTCHMAN 


(hee times since we know its history, and 


no man can say how many times before, the 

populous island of Java has experienced a 
foreign invasion. Three times its smiling people have 
submitted to the will of outsiders, and have seen a new 
type of culture blossom among them. Twice they 
have quietly sat by and watched that new and higher 
culture sink back to practically the old condition. Will 
that happen a third time? Will the influence of the 
Dutch, like that of their Hindu and Arab predecessors, 
gradually wane? Will the Javanese in a few centuries 
throw off the scanty bits of European civilization which 
they have assimilated during the last century? Will 
they still persist in the habits to which they have clung 
tenaciously for 2,000 years or more? 

All three of the great foreign invasions of Java appear 
to have been commercial in origin. As long ago as 
414 A. D. the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hiyen, after visiting 
the Buddhist shrines of British India, sailed back from 
Ceylon to China in a merchant vessel by way of Java. 
He stayed in the western part of that island some 
five months. There were many heathen there, he says, 
and many Brahmans, but practically no Buddhists. He 
does not mention the Chinese, who in later centuries 
have come and gone in considerable numbers, mingling 


with the Javanese but introducing no new civilization. 
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When Fa Hiyen resumed his journey, he voyaged in 
another trading-ship which carried 200 Hindu mer- 
chants from India to Canton. A commercial route 
apparently led from southern India to China by way of 
the western end of Java. This agrees with the fact that 
close to Batavia there has been found a Sanskrit in- 
scription in the more ancient type of Palawa script from ~ 
India which tells of a king with a Hindu name, Purnar- 
warman. The inscription is undated, but the style of 
writing indicates that it belongs to the fourth or fifth 
century of the Christian era. 

It is interesting to find that these early foreign in- 
vaders, who were a people quite different from the 
native Javanese, busied themselves with regulating the 
water-supply. Like their Dutch successors nearly a mil- 
lennium and a half later, they found that the methods 
of the native Javanese in regulating the rivers for the 
irrigation of the rice-fields were not sufficiently scientific. 
Yet so far as we know, the early Hindus in western Java 
have left little to commemorate themselves. They were 
merely forerunners of the great Hindu burst of genius 
which gave to Java some of the most artistic temples 
in the world. 

The Hindus who built these temples, so wonderful 
even in their present state of ruin, apparently did not 
begin to come to Java until the sixth century. In 
603 A. D. the Indian prince Guzerat is said to have 
come to central Java with some 5,000 Indian Bud- 
dhists. They are not definitely mentioned in history 
until the middle of the century, when an embassy went 
from China to the kingdom of Kalinga in middle Java 
in 647. Not till 732 did they make any inscriptions on 
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stone which have yet been found, and not till 778 did 
they build Chandi Kalasan, the oldest yet known of the 
main ruins. Near Brambanan the structure known as 
Chandi Lumbung, with its seventeen temples, was 
probably begun in 782, while Chandi Loro Jong-grang, 
with its 165 temples and templets, dates from the be- 
ginning of the next century, and Chandi Sewoe, with 251 
structures, falls in the same general period. The still 
more artistic ruins of Chandi Mendut, Chandi Pavon, 
and Borobudur date from almost the same time, though 
probably a few years later. 

I shall not attempt to describe the ruins. I went to 
them with that combined sense of duty and interest 
which takes us to so many famous sites of antiquity. 
But when I left, my thought was: “‘ How fascinating they 
are! How I wish that I could go back and study them 
fully and carefully! What extraordinary variety those 
old artists put into their work ! How lovingly and pains- 
takingly they must have labored! And above all, how 
carefully each temple was planned to produce a definite 
effect! The master builder in each case—the architect 
and sculptor in whose brain it first took form—must 
have had marvellous power not only to plan a huge 
building but to think of infinite details. Here is no 
mechanical repetition of the same pattern time after 
time. Even if the same group of three, a man flanked 
by two women, is repeated a hundred times at Boro- 
budur, each repetition is different from every other, 
and in each the position of the body, hands, and feet has 
a definite meaning, which was clearly in mind when the 
various statues were carved.” 

Those old sculptors must have been extraordinarily 
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patient and persevering. We counted over 300 separate 
human figures on a few feet of wall at Borobudur, and 
estimate that at that rate there must be something 
like 20,000 in all. Some are only a foot or two high, 
but others are of heroic size so that they can be 
enjoyed from a distance. Sometimes the carving is 
superb, as in the calm, gigantic Buddha, or king, within 
the lofty, dusky centre of Chandi Mendut, or in the 
lovely rounded figure of the eight-armed goddess Kali 
at Brambanan. At Brambanan one might spend days 
in studying the carved life of Buddha. The more one 
examines it, the more one enjoys the full-rigged ships, 
the houses, the rice-fields, the horses, elephants, deer, 
pigs, and other beasts; the birds flying from tree to 
tree, or swimming in the ponds; the humorous monkeys 
reaching down from the trees; and the scenes of war, 
love, and peaceful life at home. 

At Borobudur one is fired with a desire to understand 
the meaning of the gradual transition from scenes of 
earthly strife and passion on the lower stories of the 
great hemispherical temple, to more reflective scenes 
in the middle stories, and then to bare ascetic galleries 
and uncarved little domes or stupas toward the top. 
Is this the picture of man’s upward climb from the heat, 
passion, and weariness of the world to the strength, 
peace, and contentment of the soul that has conquered 
the flesh? Why does no great Buddha sit in the upper- 
most chamber where a place seems to have been pre- 
pared for him? And why are there other signs that 
something interfered with the completion of the work 
in several temples? 

One thing, it seems to me, stands out above all others. 


The ruins of Brambanan 
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The men who planned and built the scores of temples in 
old Java were masters of their art. They were no idle 
followers of Indian models. From their ancestral homes 
in British India they doubtless brought the funda- 
mental principles and methods of architecture and 
sculpture, as well as of religion and government. But 
in their new Javan homes they suddenly branched out 
along lines that were original as well as beautiful. They 
were creators. Not one man alone, but many, must 
have possessed at least some share of true creative 
genius. No one man could ever have planned the many 
wonderful buildings whose construction spreads over 
several generations. To build a structure like Boro- 
budur would have been far more than a lifetime’s work, 
unless each chief architect were assisted by a highly 
competent staff of assistants. In those great days of 
Java the spirit of genius must have flowered not merely 
in the minds of one or two great leaders, but to a less 
degree in many subordinates. That is one of the points 
which needs most careful study. Here, as in many other 
cases, it seems as if genius were not a solitary gift falling 
unexpectedly on one person like a thunderbolt from 
heaven, but were a shower of blessings spread abroad 
so that the supreme leaders might find around them 
lesser leaders able to appreciate and complete that 
which would otherwise fall to the ground and be lost. 
In my home at New Haven there is a building called 
the Harkness Memorial, a dormitory of Yale University. 
While it was being built, during the dark days of the 
World War, I looked at it again and again, and said: 
“Ts it worth while, is it right, to spend millions upon 
millions of dollars in work like this? The whole wide 
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world is suffering and perishing through war, disease, 
and famine, through ignorance, poverty, and sin. A few 
hundred thousand dollars, or at most a million, would 
build for these college boys an airy, attractive home, 
more healthful than these dark rooms with their mo- 
nastic stairways. Why not spend the other five, or six, 
or seven million on something that will bring more light 
into the world?” But at last there came a day when 
the scaffolding had been removed from the towers, and 
when trees, flowering bushes, and green grass filled all 
the courtyards. Each of the many doorways and arches 
bore some new and interesting inscription or carving. 
In each courtyard the shape of the windows, the size 
and character of the stones, and the contour of the roof 
were different. From a hundred points of view one 
could catch uplifting vistas of solid buttresses rising 
into towers of enchanting variety and ending in delicate 
tracery of stone fingers pointing heavenward. The 
building filled me with the greatness of its beauty, the 
scales fell from my eyes, and I knew that it had been 
worth while to build that structure for the inspiration of 
generations yet to come. 

As I looked at the great ruins among the palms and 
voleanoes of Java I felt that they stand in the same 
category as the beautiful dormitory at Yale. Not so 
beautiful to-day as in the past, because they are cracked 
and battered, and most of the carving is rough and 
weather-worn. But in their prime the best of Javan 
buildings must have had a beauty rivalling anything 
that we can build to-day. The planning of those old 
buildings and the work of cutting the stone and carving 
the figures must have been an even greater task for 
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those primitive times than the construction of our 
greatest buildings is for us. 

One other fact about the Javan ruins seems as re- 
markable as does their perfection. That is the sudden- 
ness with which they appeared. Up to 778 A. D. we 
know of no architecture in stone in Java, at least nothing 
of any consequence. Outside of Java, in India, Burma, 
Sumatra, and elsewhere, we know of no buildings of the 
special Javan type, although there are many belonging 
to related types. But suddenly, with these older types 
as suggestions, no doubt, there sprang up in Java some- 
thing new and original, something which still rouses the 
world’s enthusiasm. It did not grow gradually, but 
reached its highest level at a bound. Thereafter it 
speedily declined. Some of the greatest monuments 
were never finished. Those of later date lost much of 
the purity and vigor which make the early monu- 
ments so unique. The architects repeated old patterns, 
and dared not or could not try anything new or great. 

It is the world’s habit to accept such outbursts of 
genius as a matter of course. They come because it is 
natural for them to come. But why is it natural? 
Everything has a cause, and some definite cause or com- 
bination of causes must be behind each great outburst of 
genius, each flowering of civilization. If we understood 
those causes, perhaps we might reproduce them, and 
thus keep human progress at a high plane all the time 
instead of letting it soar for a little space and then 
trail its wings in the mire. 

I cannot explain the sudden outburst of genius in 
Java in the eighth century after Christ. But there is one 
possibility which has been too much ignored, and which 
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ought to be carefully studied. The period from the 
fourth or fifth to the eighth century of the Christian 
era was a time of great disturbance all over the world. 
It saw the worst of the barbarian invasions of Europe 
and the fall of the Roman Empire. It saw China en- 
gaged in a similar struggle with barbarians who pushed 
in from the vast deserts of Mongolia and Turkestan. 
From the fourth to the seventh century India was 
afflicted with almost innumerable wars and invasions, 
especially along her northwestern border. From Arabia, 
in the seventh century, the people of another great 
desert poured forth in many directions, carrying with 
them the new cult of Mohammed. They spread ruin 
and terror on every side, and started many other groups 
of people on painful wanderings that lasted in some 
cases for generations. . Far away in Central America the 
Mayas, who had slowly and patiently been building up 
the only really great indigenous civilization of the New 
World, were somehow forced to leave their old homes 
and migrate northward from Guatemala to Yucatan. 
As part of this world-wide restlessness the Hindus came 
to Java. Just how they came we do not know. Some 
may have come by sea directly from India. Others 
probably came by way of the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra. Some probably came as merchants, some 
merely as adventurers seeking a place where they would 
be free from the troubles of their homes. 

My own explanation of the world-wide restlessness 
and migration of those Dark Ages is that a strong 
climatic pulsation culminated then. From the time of 
Christ onward there appears to have been a tendency 
for the deserts of the world to grow drier, except per- 
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haps on their southern edges. At the same time the 
subequatorial regions, especially those near the sea, 
appear to have become more rainy and perhaps a trifle 
warmer. Thus the people of the deserts were forced to 
migrate because their lands became too dry; those 
of lower latitudes suffered, and perhaps were set back 
in civilization or even driven out of certain wetter 
regions, because the forests became more dense than 
formerly, agriculture more difficult, and fevers more 
prevalent. The change of climate did not proceed 
regularly, as is well shown by the rate of growth of the 
Big Trees of California. Sometimes it slackened or was 
even reversed, as at the end of the sixth century. In the 
first half of the seventh century, at about the time when 
Mohammed began to preach, the climate reached the 
climax of aridity in the deserts and probably of rainfall 
in regions a few degrees within the tropics. In the 
southern hemisphere, as in the northern, the same 
changes appear to have taken place. The ebb and flow 
of people which accompanied and followed this time of 
greatest climatic stress brought to Java the Hindu im- 
migrants who were to give her so high a claim to fame. 

Whether this climatic theory is right or wrong 
matters little in reference to the main point at which 
I am driving. That point is that the Hindus came to 
Java during a period of world-wide stress, and that 
their genius blossomed when that stress came to an end. 
During the struggles, disasters, and migrations of the 
Dark Ages a great process of selection must have taken 
place among the migrant Hindus. Such selection, it 
seems to me, was the precursor and in a sense the cause 
of the flowering of genius. Migration is no easy matter. 
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From a land like India it rarely takes the humble 
peasant, unless he is actually carried away by the 
government, or by some other strong organization, as 
has sometimes been done with coolies. A voluntary 
migration is different. Doctor Fruin-Mees, in his history 
of Java, published by the Dutch Government, says that 
in the first migration to Java in the third and fourth 
centuries only the three upper among the four main 
castes of India appear to have come. Priests, war- 
riors, and merchants were among the immigrants, but 
probably few or no Sudras or common people of the 
working classes. Alert Brahmans, yes, but stupid 
farmers, no. The same was probably true in the later 
migrations. Moreover, it takes courage, initiative, and 
a certain amount of capital to migrate, especially when 
migration means crossing the sea in the primitive ships 
of ancient India. This is especially true of people like 
those of India, landlubbers as they are, and with the 
timidity which goes so commonly with ignorance. It 
is likewise especially true of women, and most of all 
among women who lead the secluded and ignorant lives 
of India. Yet even where women have few rights and 
are at the mercy of their husbands, they generally have 
a deciding voice in determining whether a family shall 
go or stay. The longer and more difficult the migra- 
tion, and the greater the number who fall by the way, 
the greater is the natural selection. 

Remember that I do not say that we know anything 
positive as to what actually happened to the Hindus 
who migrated to Java. Probably we shall never have 
any such information about them. Yet we do know the 
kind of things that happen to such migrants. We know 
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that if a journey is hard and difficult, and dangerous 
and long, only those who have much initiative and 
energy will win through to the end. We also know that 
if aman and woman both are of that kind, their children 
stand a high chance of inheriting the qualities of 
initiative and energy. And if those children mate with 
others of the same fine type, the chances are that a 
generation of unusual ability will arise. Such a gener- 
ation may have been the generation in whom flowered 
the genius that was suddenly able to make a great 
upward stride in Java. We see the results of that stride 
in architecture and sculpture because those are the arts 
whose products endure. But probably there was an 
equal advance in other respects such as government, 
industry, and commerce. Perhaps irrigation received 
a new impetus, greater than that which is recorded in 
the days of the first Hindu migration. But as to all this 
we can do little more than speculate. 

If we are right in thinking that natural selection 
allowed the breeding of a race of unusual ability, we 
can also see why the decline of culture was so swift. 
The selected Hindus can at most have been only a small 
minority of the people of Java, a mere handful, rela- 
tively. Doubtless the native Javanese were as mild as 
they are to-day. It probably was easy to enslave them 
and make them do all the manual work on the temples. 
If we are right in thinking that the eighth and ninth 
centuries were a time when the climatic stress of the 
preceding century relaxed, it may also be that disease 
-was less rampant at that time than formerly, which 
would be a great help in permitting the rise of the new 
culture. It would give new energy to the natives and 
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prevent the invaders from degenerating. But the 
presence of the vast body of native Javanese would 
almost inevitably prevent any prolonged progress. 
Intermarriage in such cases usually begins at once. 
Doubtless many of the Hindus came without their 
wives and promptly took Javan wives. Hence within 
a few generations there may have been no pure-blooded 
Hindus in Java. To-day there are certainly none; and 
even faint vestiges of such blood can be found only by 
much searching. The mixture of races may sometimes 
help to produce new and able strains. But it is sheer 
nonsense to expect that when selected people possessed 
of great initiative, energy, and originality are blended 
with a race in whom those qualities are conspicuously 
lacking, a race of leaders will be produced. A pint of 
milk mixed with a pint of water will never give as much 
cream as a quart of pure milk. Thus it would seem to 
be inevitable that unless the Hindus carefully preserved 
their racial purity, which obviously was not long the 
case, their ability must have declined through mixture 
with the original Javanese. That may explain why the 
Hindu culture was so short-lived. 

Perhaps some trace of the old inheritance of ability 
is still preserved. It may account for the fact that only 
in the regencies of Jokya and Solo, where the finest of 
the temples are located, does a semblance of self- 
government persist. There the so-called sultans still 
live in faded glory, but have little real power. Perhaps, 
too, the words of a captain in the Dutch army at Jokya 
may have some significance: “‘When I want good 
native recruits I do not try the city of Jokya and its 
surroundings. I try first the villages near Borobudur 
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and Brambanan. They seem to be better material.” 
He knew nothing of my theories, but possibly he was 
unconsciously trying to get men who live in the very 
places which were the centres of the Hindu culture— 
men who perhaps inherit some characteristics derived 
from a long line of ancestors leading back to the great 
builders more than a thousand years ago. 
Mohammedanism came to Java in much the same 
way as the Buddhism and Hinduism which had pre- 
ceded it. First came Arab merchants who took to 
themselves wives of the country. This was in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century. They established 
themselves at Grisee, north of Soerabaya, and soon 
spread their faith throughout Java. Mohammedanism 
never seems to have made any great contribution to art 
or architecture, but it made a pronounced change in 
religion and in certain social usages, and in dress. The 
Mohammedan ruins display no special skill or original- 
ity, and are scarcely worth visiting except as they 
mark an historic epoch. They show how little the mere 
introduction of a new culture can accomplish, unless it 
is accompanied by people of unusual force to make it 
effective. Perhaps the Arabs never had any such in- 
herent ability as the Hindus. Perhaps the relative 
failure of Mohammedanism is also correlated with 
another significant fact. The Moslem Arabs, unlike 
the Hindus, have no such thing as caste. Even if they 
brought some women with them, which is much less 
likely than in the case of the Hindus, there is little 
reason to think that either they or their children re- 
frained from intermarrying rapidly with the Javanese. 
In this respect, to judge by their modern descendants, 
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the Arabs go even farther than the Spaniards and thus 
quickly lose their identity in a new land. The Hindus, 
on the contrary, are even more prone than the English 
to preserve their racial integrity through the system of 
caste marriages. This contrast perhaps helps to explain 
why the Arabs have left little trace of their culture, 
whereas the Hindus, at least for a few centuries, main- 
tained a culture whose results even now command our 
admiration. 

The Dutch in Java seem to have a force of character 
like that of the old Hindus. I have already discussed 
the way in which certain outward symbols, such as 
motor-cars, roads, and hotels, show their ability. A 
still more interesting sign of real ability is the change 
in their method of treating the natives. Formerly the 
Dutch ruled with a rod of iron, forcing the Javanese 
to work for them. Now the motto is never to drive the 
natives, but to lead them. Up on a lofty tea-plantation 
certain remnants of the old system gave me a curi- 
ously uncomfortable feeling. Whenever the manager 
spoke to them, the people who were at work dropped 
on their knees and put up their hands, as if begging 
for mercy. On the remoter roads some of the men still 
take off their hats when a Dutchman passes. And in 
many places tl:e children courtesy very prettily, but 
that, I think, is something different, a kind of polite- 
ness taught in school. A quarter of a century ago the 
Dutch had done practically nothing for the education 
of the natives. Now elementary schools have been 
established all over the island. There are not enough 
to take care of all the children yet, but the bright child 
with insistent parents can get a chance almost any- 
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where, and those are the children who count. There 
are also regular high schools that fit for the university, 
and high schools of lower grade corresponding some- 
what to our commercial and junior high schools. I 
emphasize the schools because they were one of the 
first and most impressive things that I saw in Java. 
To-day the Javanese probably enjoy as good facilities 
for education as were enjoyed by any country of Eu- 
rope fifty years ago, and the facilities are rapidly in- 
creasing. As to the quality of the instruction, I can 
only say that in the Dutch-speaking schools to which 
the natives have access the teachers impressed me as 
being as competent as in our own. 

I have neither space nor knowledge to discuss the 
Dutch colonial policy with any fulness. I can only 
mention a few of the most obvious things. In the 
Dutch East Indies the population is divided into three 
classes—natives, Europeans, and other foreigners. The 
so-called Europeans are nominally more than nine- 
tenths Dutch, but actually a large percentage are of 
mixed descent; that is, Eurasians, partly Dutch and 
partly Javanese. This is quite different from British 
India, where the Eurasians are rigorously separated 
from the true Europeans. Whether the Dutch policy 
is good or bad I do not know. It certainly seems to 
make the Eurasians more contented, better educated, 
more anxious to maintain European standards, and 
more loyal to the Dutch Government than they would 
otherwise be. One curious result is that in compiling 
the census the government no longer dares ask concern- 
ing the parentage of the European community. Only 
the “nationality”? is recorded in the census. Among 
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the so-called Dutch one can almost always tell whether 
there is any admixture of native blood. At the club 
in any of the towns, on a night when there is dancing, 
the untanned faces and bare necks of the women display 
their complexions very clearly. For some reason the 
women with dark complexions derived from Javan 
ancestors and large frames derived from Dutch ances- 
tors seem unattractive, especially if stout, whereas the 
fair Dutch of similar build are often charming. On the 
other hand, the women of dark complexion with short, 
slight, dainty, Javanese figures are very attractive. 
But I judge that few of the half-caste girls make very 
inspiring wives. At any rate the Dutch women from 
Holland think them stupid because they know nothing 
of the outside world and can talk of nothing except 
their neighbors, their children, and dancing. About 
eight per cent of the so-called European women over 
fifteen years of age are classed by the census of 1920 
as illiterate, whereas the figure for men is only four. 
Practically all the illiterate ““Dutch’’ women are 
Eurasians. Many of the half-caste men have been to 
Holland for part of their education and are quite 
interesting. 

In Java the Europeans, including the Eurasians, are 
governed by practically the laws which prevail in Hol- 
land, with only such slight changes as are necessitated 
by life in the colonies. One odd law came to my atten- 
tion when my host left me while he attended the wed- 
ding of the cousin of the governor-general. The bride- 
groom was in Sumatra, the bride in Java at Buitenzorg. 
Each was married by proxy at the same time, but only 
the girl had an elaborate ceremony. This is called 
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“marrying by the glove,” and the girl thus married is 
called a “handschoentje,”’ or “little glove.” It must be 
rather dreary for the poor “little glove” to make her 
wedding-journey alone. The glove marriages are said 
to have arisen because on the way from Holland to 
Java many prospective brides changed their minds, and 
married some one whom they met on the steamer. It 
must be even worse for a prospective bridegroom to be 
met by a married bride, than for the “little glove” to 
start out alone. 

The foreigners in Java who are not Europeans are 
mainly Chinese with about 7 per cent of Arabs. They 
numbered 415,000 in 1920 compared with 135,000 
Europeans and 34,433,000 natives. With them are also 
counted all who are partly Chinese or Arab. Asa matter 
of fact most of the Chinese in the past have come to 
Java without their wives and have married Javanese 
women, so that the percentage of pure Chinese is 
probably even less than of pure Dutch. The Chinese 
community is subject to the same laws as Europeans 
in respect to taxation, business, the ownership of land, 
crime, and the like, but marriage, divorce, and inheri- 
tance are left to their native laws. One of the most 
interesting features of Java is the uniformity with which 
the Chinese community is intermediate between the 
native and European communities. One is often sur- 
prised that the Chinese are so light in color, not like the 
true Europeans, of course, but paler than a great many 
Eurasians. In a general way the status of the people in 
aay one of the three communities bears an extraordinar- 
ily close relation to the color of the skin. This dis- 
tinction is very obvious on the train. It is amusingly 
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evident in the little tram-trains which run by steam in 
the city streets. Behind the puffing toy engine comes a 
ridiculously small car marked first-class. Any one who 
has the fare is free to ride there, but practically all the 
passengers are pale-faced Dutch, a large share of them 
blue-eyed. Next comes a larger second-class car; its 
passengers are generally Eurasians or Chinese. The 
third car is more than equal to the two others combined. 
It is marked “‘inlanders” or “‘natives,”’ and represents 
the third great class of the population. 

The native Javanese, like the Chinese, Arabs, and 
other non-European foreigners, are allowed to have 
their own laws as to marriage, divorce, inheritance, 
and the like. That is why it is so difficult to get exact 
records as to these matters. The natives are also given 
certain other extensive privileges. For example, they 
pay no income tax, although that tax upon the rest of 
the inhabitants is even higher than in Holland, and 
there is no exemption for government officials as in so 
many countries. Again, the two foreign communities 
are not allowed to buy agricultural land under any 
circumstances. If land is wanted for a house, factory, 
cemetery, or similar purpose, the foreigner leases it for 
ninety-nine years, which is equivalent to buying it. 
But after he has completed his bargain with the native 
owner, he must pay the Javanese Government per- 
haps twenty per cent of the purchase price already 
agreed upon. That is the price for alienating the land 
from its native owners. Thus land can always be 
bought cheaper by the native than by the foreigner; 
and foreigner means not only people who were born 
outside Java, but any one who is identified with a 
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foreign community, no matter if his ancestors have 
lived a hundred years in Java. 

If a foreigner wants to use agricultural land, he can 
rent it, and large areas are thus rented for sugar, some- 
times at prices as high as forty-five dollars per acre per 
year. Not more than a third of the agricultural land in 
a given area can be planted to sugar at any one time, 
and seven sugar crops are all that can be taken from the 
land without turning it back permanently to its owners. 
The cane is usually planted in May, the crop matures 
and is cut by September of the next year. Then the 
land goes back to the native owner to be used two years 
for rice and other native crops. The rent is readjusted 
every five years in proportion to the value of the crops 
raised on neighboring land by the natives. All this puts 
the Dutch sugar-growers at a decided disadvantage 
compared with those in other tropical regions such as 
Cuba, where one planting of cane suffices for many 
cuttings. But so well have the Dutch developed their 
sugar industry that Java raises a tenth of the world’s 
sugar. This is less than half as much as in Cuba, which 
is only nine-tenths as large, but it is over two-thirds as 
much as in India, which has thirty-six times as great 
an area and nine times as many people as Java. It is 
more than in any other country, including Germany, 
whose beet-sugar before the war actually exceeded the 
cane-sugar then produced by Cuba. In spite of the 
handicap due to the peculiar system of land-tenure, 
the production of sugar in Java increased fourfold from 
1890 to 1920, or more rapidly than that of any other 
important country except Cuba, where the rate of in- 
crease was practically the same as in Java, and the 
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United States, where the annual production of beet- 
sugar has risen from almost nothing in 1890 to nearly 
a million tons thirty years later. 

The precautions taken by the Dutch Government as 
to land-tenure and sugar crops are designed partly to 
insure Java sufficient food and partly to prevent the 
natives from losing all their land. So improvident are 
the natives that if they could sell their rice-lands, a 
large share of them would promptly do so. They con- 
tinually want to be paid beforehand for their work. 
Very few raise sugar, for even among the large land- 
owners almost none lay by enough capital to buy seed 
cane, fertilize the fields, and pay expenses during the 
year that elapses before they can realize on the crop. 
Because the Javanese are so childlike the government 
protects them rigorously, even though this works 
hardship on the Dutch. 

Another wise scheme of the Dutch Government came 
to my notice one day at the topographic office at Ban- 
doeng. I was admiring the careful way in which all the 
rice-lands are mapped. Java is one of the best-mapped 
countries in the world. Each landowner is given a 
large-scale map of his own property, showing its relation 
to that of his neighbors. If he wants either to buy or 
sell land, he cannot do so until he brings his map and 
has the new boundaries recorded on it and on all other 
maps which are directly concerned. How wise that may 
be I do not know, but while looking at the maps I 
noticed frequent little diamonds. They are experi- 
mental, or rather, taxation plots. The rice-land is 
divided into areas of various sizes in which experience 
has proved that the crop averages practically uniform. 
In each area lies a government diamond. This is cul- 
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tivated in the normal way by the government, and the 
yield per acre is carefully measured. This measured 
yield is the basis of taxation. The method seems ex- 
cellent, for it varies the tax with the yield, it removes 
all danger of deception on the part of the farmer as to 
the size of his crop, and it puts a premium on industry. 
If a man gets a better yield than the government, he 
pays no higher tax. The system illustrates the care 
with which the Dutch are striving to do justice to 
the natives. 

Another way in which the government has done much 
for the Javanese is by building irrigation works. Of 
course there are no deserts in Java. Even the lowest 
rainfall near Soerabaya amounts to about forty inches, 
and would support a considerable population. But 
there are long dry seasons. If the land can be cultivated 
then, the crops can be greatly increased. Java needs 
every bushel of rice it can raise. Although the island 
is a garden, it is necessary to import a certain amount 
of rice. This is not because Java as yet has more peo- 
ple than it can support, although it may very soon; but 
because six or seven per cent of the cultivated land is 
devoted to sugar, tea, rubber, quinine, cocoa, coffee, 
and spices. All the people who raise these plantation 
crops ought, if possible, to be supported by food grown 
at home. For this reason, and also because the popu- 
lation is growing rapidly, the government is making 
every possible effort to increase the cultivated area 
and to convert dry rice-fields into wet. Formerly the 
term “dry” misled me. I thought it meant rice that 
grows like wheat in dry fields. Really it means that 
the rice is raised on hillsides in terraced fields just like 
other rice, but instead of being flooded by water from 
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streams, it is flooded only by rainwater caught in the 
immediate vicinity. Of course such land cannot be 
used in the dry season, and may give only one crop, 
where permanent irrigation would allow it to produce 
three. 

Time fails to tell of the many other ways in which 
the Dutch, both through the government and through 
private enterprise, have increased the productivity of 
Java. Lands have been drained as well as irrigated, 
forests have been cleared among the mountains, roads 
have been built to open up new territory, and all sorts of 
crops have been greatly improved. For instance, on 
the government quinine estate south of Bandoeng the 
yield of quinine averages six or seven per cent of the 
weight of the bark, whereas in British India, where 
unselected and unimproved trees are used, the average 
is only two or three per cent. Some of the Javanese 
trees, when they are about ten years old and at their 
maximum productivity, actually yield eighteen per 
cent of quinine. Again, in the Philippines, where the 
raising of sugar-cane is left largely in the hands of 
native overseers, the average yield is only about a fifth 
as much as in Java, where the Dutch take charge of it, 
as appears in the following table: 


YIELD OF SUGAR IN POUNDS PER ACRE 


Philippines Java 


9,150 
9,145 
9,300 
9,760 
8,880 
9,420 
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The way in which the yield of sugar has been improved 
in a hundred years, especially by the sugar-producers’ 
experiment-station at Pasoeroean, is astonishing. A cen- 
tury ago the yield was about 1,400 pounds per acre. 
By the simple process of selecting the best cane for seed, 
instead of following the native method and taking any- 
thing that came, the yield was increased perhaps three- 
fold. Next, the processes of manufacturing were im- 
proved in order to meet the competition of beet-sugar, 
when that began to be commonly raised in Europe. 
That lifted the yield to somewhere around 7,000 pounds 
per acre. Then another biological process was appealed 
to in addition to selection. By crossing one variety of 
sugar-cane with another and selecting the best of the 
new strains, the average yield has now risen to about 
9,500, while that of the latest improved varieties reaches 
about 12,000. Think of it! Six tons of sugar per acre, 
and nearly eight times as much as a century ago. 

But what of the Dutch themselves? As one goes 
about among them one can scarcely fail to be struck 
by the uncommonly large proportion of men of unusual 
ability. Of course I met the leading men, especially in 
science, but I also met many ordinary people. That 
there are many inefficient Dutchmen in Java no one 
would deny, but the average is high. The heads of the 
various government bureaus compare very favorably 
with those of our own country in similar positions, 
although Holland has a population scarcely seven per 
cent as large as that of the United States. Politics seem 
to play little part in their appointment, for they are 
selected on merit as scientists and not because they 
are good clerks or politicians. Among the business men, 
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likewise, the standards of ability are high. Practically 
none of the farming and laboring classes of Holland 
come to Java. In fact they cannot come, I believe, un- 
less they have the assurance of work. Discharged 
soldiers, for example, are not permitted to stay in Java 
unless they have work at the moment of discharge. 
Thus in Java the Dutch are a highly selected group, the 
best of their race. We are not sure as to the amount and 
kind of selection among the early Hindus who gave 
Java its temples, but among the Dutch we know the 
details of what has taken place, and we can see the 
results. 

In the early days very few of the Dutch brought 
their wives, and the great majority married native 
women. Thus arose the main part of the Eurasians. 
So far as I can gather, the capacities of the Eurasians 
are what would be expected from their parents. They 
display neither more nor less than a mixture of Javan 
and Dutch virtues with Javan and Dutch weaknesses. 
Naturally, they are not so able as their Dutch fathers. 
To-day the proportion of Dutch women who come to 
Java is constantly increasing. In the lowlands, where 
most of them unfortunately live, the majority do not 
like the climate, and a great many find that their health 
is injured. They have many servants, they take little 
exercise, their life is rather narrow, and the greater 
number want to get back to Holland as soon as possible. 
With this increase in the proportion of women, and 
partly because of it, the vices of betting, gambling, 
drinking, and immorality, formerly all too prevalent, 
are said to be decreasing notably. There are strict laws 
against gambling among natives as well as Dutch. 
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In the highlands the Dutch get along much better than 
in the lowlands, both in health and in character. In 
fact, it seems probable that a considerable share of the 
reduction in drinking and other vices is due to the 
more healthful life now possible because of the steady 
although all too leisurely tendency for the Dutch to 
move away from the unhealthy lowlands into the 
relatively bracing highlands. 

I have always known that a slight altitude made a 
great difference in a tropical climate. Yet I must con- 
fess to a feeling of surprise at finding how much pleas- 
anter the temperature feels at Bandoeng, 2,300 feet 
above the sea, than at Batavia and Soerabaya on the 
seacoast.- Bandoeng is a partial capital, one of three. 
Most of the government offices are at Batavia, but the 
governor-general lives at Buitenzorg, 40 miles away 
and 800 feet higher, while the departments of war and 
public works have been moved to Bandoeng. In time 
it is to be hoped that practically the whole government 
will be moved to that place or to still higher altitudes 
near by. Such a course would certainly pay in dollars 
and cents. I was astonished to find that among people 
so sensible as the Dutch so little is being done to prevent 
the greatest of all drains upon the government; namely, 
ill health, and especially the inefficiency which comes 
from the tropical climate and from the frequent neces- 
sity of sending away good men well trained for their 
work. Some one ought to carry out a prolonged and 
extremely thorough investigation of the physical, men- 
tal, and moral health and efficiency of Europeans at 
different altitudes and under different degrees of tem- 
perature, atmospheric moisture, rainfall, and sunshine 
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in tropical regions like Java. How much significance, 
for example, should be attached to remarks like the 
following? The first was by an army officer, forty-two 
years of age, who has lived in the lowlands and in the 
plateau up to an altitude of about 2,500 feet. ‘While 
you are here you think the climate is all right, and you 
like it. You work so much harder than the natives that 
you think you are working as hard as at home. But when 
you go back to Holland, you find that your old school- 
mates are younger and more vigorous than you. At 
sixty they are working as hard as you worked at forty- 
five. I want to go home with my boy of seventeen, but 
I am afraid I can’t get a job because I’m nearly worn 
out.” The other remark was by a scientist who lives at 
an altitude of about 5,000 feet, where the average 
temperature is 64° F., or almost ideal, while the lowest 
on record is 40 degrees with frost in the hollows, and 
the highest 82 degrees. “‘For three years we lived at 
Buitenzorg, and my wife was ill all the time. Now for 
nine years we have been here at an altitude of 5,000 
feet and she has not been sick at all. She loves the life 
here. You see for yourself how healthy our four chil- 
dren are. My wife is now at the hospital with her fifth 
child.” 

It seems to me that the question of children is the 
most important of all tropical and colonial questions. 
What has Holland’s experience of 300 years done in 
preventing or causing the birth of children with a 
certain type of inheritance, and in bringing those 
children up in health and righteousness? It has pre- 
vented the birth of many Dutch children among the 
most adventuresome, energetic, and capable parts of 
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the Dutch population. It has done this partly because 
many men who might have been the fathers of compe- 
tent Dutch children, if they had stayed in Holland, 
have been the fathers of much less competent Eurasian 
children in Java. It has likewise prevented many able 
men from having children, because they have gone to 
Java and either not been married or married so late 
on their return to Europe that they have had few or no 
children. And it has lessened the number of children 
in many Dutch families in Java because the mothers 
have not been well. Thus while the number of Dutch 
children born of the less competent classes in Holland 
has probably not been appreciably altered by the 
Dutch ownership of Java, or has, if anything, been 
increased because of greater national wealth, the 
number born to the more competent classes has 
been lessened considerably, perhaps by scores of thou- 
sands. 

Moreover, far too often the Dutch children born in 
Java are handicapped in both health and training. I 
do not mean by this that their formal training in school 
has been deficient, although that is often the case. The 
great handicap lies in their informal training at home 
and at play. Frequently, nay generally, the wholesome 
influence of the mother has been largely superseded by 
the pernicious influence of ignorant native servants. 
What their influence is like may be judged from the 
facts given in a preceding chapter and from the further 
statement of a Dutch planter: “TI do not believe that 
two per cent of the people here live permanently with 
the same husband or wife.’”’ Under such circumstances 
what kind of ideas are passed on to the Dutch children 
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by the Javanese children with whom they almost 
inevitably come in contact ? 

The Javanese are likewise extraordinarily supersti- 
tious, and superstition is passed on to children with 
special ease. Not only is it still a common practice to 
make offerings and prayers to the statues in the ruins, 
in spite of the fact that the carvings are Hindu, not 
Moslem, but new superstitions arise almost in a day. 
For example, in front of the museum at Batavia stands 
a bronze elephant, presented by the king of Siam in 
1908, or thereabouts. Already it is widely believed by 
the Javanese that at midnight the elephant leaves his 
place and passes through the museum whose doors open 
wide before him. He goes up the main stairway and 
thence to heaven to stay till dawn. In this connection, 
I must tell another story told me by Doctor Valken- 
berg. It happened in Sumatra, but might equally well 
have happened in a part of Java where Dutch ways 
are unknown. A Dutch official wanted to photograph 
some women, but they refused. Clever questioning 
elicited the fact that they feared the camera would dis- 
regard their clothes and photograph only their bodies. 
The photographer convinced them of their error by 
showing them some figures on his focussing-screen. The 
women consented to be photographed, but insisted on 
clasping their hands tightly around their knees. Why, 
forsooth? Oh, because the people on the ground glass 
were upside down, and the women feared their skirts 
would fall over their heads in the picture. 

Worse than such ignorance is the dishonesty of the 
Javanese. On my first night in Batavia I much dis- 
turbed my host because I left open the door leading 
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from my room to the veranda, instead of locking it. 
It needed to be open, for the night was stiflingly hot 
and muggy, and there was only one large window be- 
cause land in Batavia is expensive, house lots are small, 
and many houses almost have to forego windows on the 
side abutting most closely against the neighbors. But 
thieves are said to swarm everywhere, much as do 
beggars. They are reported to steal from one another 
as well as from the Dutch. Sometimes the servants take 
the food purchased for their masters, and cook it for 
themselves, substituting something poor and cheap for 
their employers. I am also told that the servants are a 
very unreliable lot, and will desert even a kind mistress 
instanter if better pay is offered, or if their superstitious 
fears are aroused. I do not wish to arraign the whole 
Javanese people as beggars, thieves, and quitters; but 
certain it is that, although the Javanese servants, ped- 
dlers, and others with whom Dutch children come in 
contact are a merry, cheerful, smiling set of people, the 
great majority are vicious, superstitious, ignorant, dis- 
honest, and unfaithful. They doubtless represent the 
worst side of Javanese character. But that does not 
alter the fact that their influence upon the Dutch 
children is likely to be especially strong because the cli- 
mate saps the energy of the Dutch mothers, the low 
Javanese and high Dutch standards of living make it 
easy for most of the Dutch to have many servants, and 
the climate tends to make the white children fretful and 
exacting. 

Add to all this the fact that the Dutch children, as I 
saw them, and as the Dutch report them, are by nature 
far more active and dominating than the Javanese 
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children. Not only are the Dutch school-children the 
mischief-makers, but the toddling babies run around 
in an active, inquisitive way rarely seen among the 
Javanese babies. Naturally such children play the 
tyrant over pliant native nurses, and acquire corre- 
spondingly bad habits. With all these handicaps of 
training and health the wonder is not that many Dutch 
children born in Java go to the bad, but that so many 
turn out well. The stock is good. How pitiful, then, 
that such stock should be diminished in numbers and 
badly trained simply because the Netherlands have 
acquired a great tropical empire! 

What gain can be balanced against such an inroad 
upon both the inheritance and the training of the 
Dutch? A century or so ago Java had a population of 
about 5,000,000, or 2 Javanése for 1 Dutch. To-day 
there are about 35,000,000 Javanese, or 5 for every 1 
of the Dutch. If the present tendencies continue, an- 
other generation may see 50,000,000 Javanese against 
8,000,000 Dutch, or 6 to 1. Among the Dutch the pro- 
portion of children who draw their inheritance from 
the most able stocks and who have an ideal training 
is growing less, and Java is helping it to grow less. I do 
not know what the end will be. I do not even know 
whether the gain to the world and to Holland in other 
respects offsets the loss of such precious things as germ 
plasm and moral training. Perhaps the many Javanese 
may be of more value to the world than a few thou- 
sand of the more competent Dutch. But this much I 
know: If the Dutch are as wise as I think them, they 
will shortly wake up to the importance of this tre- 
mendous question of the children that are born and 
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reared in their homeland and in their possessions. It is 
at least as important as the sugar-cane that is stuck in 
the ground. For what shall it profit a nation if it gain 
the whole world and lose its own soul ? 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE OUTWARD ASPECTS OF AUSTRALIA 


NLIKE the great majority of travellers, I 
landed in the warm northern part of Austra- 
lia, within the tropics. As I worked my way 

southward into higher and cooler latitudes I obtained 

much light on the two problems whose solution had been 
the main reason for my journey. One of these was con- 
cerned with the climate, the other with the biological 
inheritance of the people. But in so interesting a coun- 
try as Australia it is hard to concentrate on one or two 
topics. I found myself profoundly interested in the 
skill of the Australians in extracting minerals from the 
earth and in raising crops and sheep and cattle. I was 
amused by their fondness for tea—they gave it to me 
seven times a day so persistently that I began to grum- 
ble if I missed my morning cup before rising, or my eve- 
ning cup on going to bed. I was depressed by the 
fondness of the Australians for horse-racing and betting, 
but full of admiration for their sports, their delightful 
hospitality, and their democratic manners. The educa- 
tional, political, and religious ideals of Australia, its 
labor troubles and triumphs, its government ownership 
of railways, and its attempts to regulate wages and 
prices by law are so interesting that I should like to 
devote a whole book to them. Of no less interest are 
the semi-socialistic irrigation projects and the promising 
experiment of a single great system of power-plants to 
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Victoria. Another thing that I much wanted to study 
was the experience of Australia in relation to other 
lands and races. A colony which itself is managing 
other colonies is unusual. 

Whole volumes might likewise be written with profit 
on the relations of the Australians to Asia, and on their 
policy with respect to their own “black fellows.” It 
would be most fascinating to get a clear look into the 
mind of the aborigines. A while ago the Prince of Wales 
made a visit to Australia, and the papers published 
pictures of the throngs who flocked to see him. When 
one such paper reached a mission station, the black 
fellows were much interested. The missionary tried to 
explain, but the coming of the prince aroused no re- 
sponse. What struck the blacks was the vast number 
of people where there were obviously no trees, no 
kangaroos, no grubs, no chance of any kind to get a 
living. After a bit a “Jackie,” as the black men are 
called, put a question: “‘ Which way, all about, that one 
get tucker ?’—How do all those people get food ?—a 
very sensible question. I, too, am inclined to ask it 
when I consider that Melbourne and Adelaide each 
contain over half the population of their respective 
states, while Sydney and Perth contain not much less 
than half in theirs. 

Equally enlightening and amusing would be a study 
of the Australian language, including the modified 
cockney accent and the clever and expressive new words 
and phrases. Scarcely any writer on Australia refrains 
from mentioning the “Back Blocks” and the “ Never- 
Never,” as the frontier is called. In Sydney “removal- 
ists” cart away your furniture, and up north I bought 
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oranges from a “‘fruitologist.” The “long paddock 
graziers”’ feed their flocks on the cattle lanes, often a 
mile wide, which form a vast network all over Australia. 
Along these lanes a man can drive his animals to market 
and pasture them at the same time. So vast is the 
system that when the cattle trade was flourishing, a 
herd of thousands of animals sometimes spent well-nigh 
a year in being driven 2,000 miles or so—almost 
across the continent. But only the skinflint becomes 
a “long paddock grazier,’’ and feeds his flock perma- 
nently on the public ways. 

Now that I have begun this catalogue of the interest- 
ing things in Australia I am reminded of the pests, most 
of them introduced from Europe. Every one tells you 
the old and moth-eaten yarn about the Australian in 
England who was asked: “‘Do you have many Scotch in 
Australia?’ “‘No,’’ was his answer, “our worst pest is 
rabbits.” He was quite right. The American prickly- 
pear, for example, may ruin thousands of acres of good 
grazing land in Queensland, but the European rabbit 
ruins millions. It is no light matter that in some places, 
toward sunset, the rabbits swarm so thickly that their 
burrows suggest ant-hills. They have compelled the 
Australians to build thousands of miles of rabbit-proof 
fences. On one side of such a fence, where there are no 
rabbits, the rich prairie grass is sometimes two feet 
high, while the other side is as bare as a desert. Many 
methods have been employed to get rid of this expensive 
pest. Is Rodier, one of Australia’s typical enthusiasts, 
correct in saying that the professional rabbit-catchers 
actually increase the rabbit population, as well as their 
own earnings, by their methods of extermination? 


Difficulties of travel in modern Australia. Flooded road near Canberra, the pro- 
spective capital 


The kind of comfort experienced in the “ Never-Never” 
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When they use traps and poison, they chiefly catch the 
male rabbits, which are bolder and more reckless than 
the females. But as the rabbits are polygamous, nine- 
tenths of the males can be exterminated without in the 
least diminishing the number of new broods, and such 
broods are born continually. According to Rodier, the 
true method is to kill as many females as possible, but 
let the males go free. If the males are much more nu- 
merous than the females they will harry them unmerci- 
fully, and actually kill the young rabbits. I do not 
know whether this idea is right or wrong, but it illus- 
trates two things: first, the kind of problem’ that 
Australia must solve, and second, the kind of enthusiast 
who is characteristic of the country. Australia is for- 
tunate in having a large proportion of persons whose 
innate temperament and abounding energy almost com- 
pel them to become ardent advocates of something or 
other, no matter whether it be sports, the climate, a 
White Australia, the Japanese menace, some scientific 
idea, or a great reform. 

Although these human aspects of Australia furnish a 
most absorbing field of inquiry, I shall discuss only a 
few of them. I shall devote myself mainly to Australia’s 
climatic problem, which is perhaps more intense and 
vital than that of any other continent, and to the bio- 
logical problem which may be destined to occupy the 
centre of the stage in all continents during the next few 
generations. In no other equal area is the white man 
trying to adjust himself to a climate so extreme in three 
important aspects; namely, its tropical or semitropical 
quality, its dryness, and its great variability from year 
to year. Nowhere else, according to Atkinson in his 
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book on Australia, do the people as a whole approach 
so near to being the “‘finest human material in the 
world.” 

This last statement may be extreme, but it contains 
enough truth to be worth considering. Many intelligent 
people suppose Australia to be full of the degenerate 
descendants of convicts, who give Sydney some of the 
worst slums in the world. I do not know how bad the 
slums really are, but certainly they are less evident than 
in most European and American cities. As to the 
number of descendants of convicts, the desire of the 
Australians to avoid this unpleasant topic has pre- 
vented them from realizing how small was the actual 
number of children left by the convicts, especially by 
those of the worst type. It is true that about 130,000 
convicts came to Australia before the system was 
abolished in New South Wales in 1840, in Tasmania in 
1846, and in West Australia in 1868. It is also true that 
during the convict period the slums of Sydney and 
other places, and especially the penal settlements were 
veritable dens of iniquity and vice. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that a century and more ago 
people were deported for relatively trivial crimes, such 
as theft under the stress of hunger, chronic debt, 
poaching, and even political opinions. Many such con- 
victs were undoubtedly excellent people and became 
esteemed and valuable Australian citizens. This is the 
side of the matter that the Australians themselves espe- 
cially emphasize. 

A more important matter, as it seems to me, is the 
fact that only a small proportion of the convicts were 
women—only ahout 16 per cent during the years 1789 
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to 1820, for which data happen to be available. More- 
over, both among the women and the men a goodly 
percentage either died before completing their sen- 
tences, or returned to England on being set free. From 
1788 to 1795 such persons formed nearly 60 per cent of 
the total convicts. Doubtless the percentage grew less 
in later years, but even if it averaged only 30 per cent 
for the whole period, the women convicts who re- 
mained permanently probably numbered no more than 
13,000. 

The number of descendants of convicts depends 
largely on these 13,000 women, for it is almost certain 
that only a very small minority of the convict men pro- 
cured wives who were not convicts. In spite of vigorous 
efforts to provide wives for the free colonists, most of 
the women who came out from England were already 
married. It stands to reason that when unmarried 
women were extremely scarce and were eagerly sought 
as wives, they did not marry convicts except in rare 
cases where the convicts displayed unusual ability or 
character. Among the convict women who remained 
permanently in Australia the majority doubtless be- 
came the wives of other convicts. A considerable, per- 
haps a very great percentage, however, are known to 
have been persons of low character, denizens of the 
slums, who led lives which precluded them from having 
many children and from bringing up what few children 
they had. How low the average birth-rate among them 
probably was is suggested by the fact that according to 
the census of 1810, the 1,905 convict women who were 
then in Australia cannot have had an average of much 
more than one living child under fifteen years of age, 
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and may have had much less. On the other hand, in 
1821, the earliest year for which I can find data, the 
free women of Australia, including an unstated but 
considerable number of convict women who had been 
set free, had over two children apiece. The women who 
were voluntary colonists probably brought up on an 
average perhaps three times as many children as the 
convict women. Thus three things seem practically 
certain: first, that about nine-tenths of the convict men 
had no wives and left no children in Australia; second, 
that the convict women left relatively much fewer 
children than the free women; and third, that the better 
type of convict women left more children than the 
degraded type. Hence the descendants of the degener- 
ate type of convicts must be very few, and the modern 
Australians who are descended from convicts have 
relatively little to be ashamed of in their ancestors. 
Yet even such descendants of convicts are only a minor 
item among the present Australians, for the total num- 
ber of free immigrants runs well over a million and a 
half, and more than half a million had arrived by the 
time the majority of the convict children had reached 
maturity. 

The free immigrants who probably furnished all but 
a vanishing two or three per cent of the Australian an- 
cestry have on the whole been British subjects of un- 
usual vigor and initiative. It is true, as Doctor North- 
cott well shows in his admirable study of “Australian 
Social Development” (Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, volume LXXXI, no. 2: Columbia 
University, 1918), that the assisted immigrants, who 
from the earliest times onward number about one-half 
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of the total, are not equal to those who came without 
assistance. Nevertheless, even the assisted immigrants, 
whose passage was paid by the government and who to 
a considerable degree have congregated in the great 
cities, are probably a more wide-awake, progressive, 
and active type than the immigrants from Great 
Britain who came to the United States at the same time. 
The unassisted immigrants who had the health, the 
spirit, and the capital to undertake the long voyage and 
develop the rural districts of Australia well-nigh justify 
the statement that the Australians are the “finest 
human raw material in the world.””, When such human 
raw material is set down in a great continent with the 
climate and resources of Australia what results may be 
expected ? 

In order to answer this question, we must look more 
closely at the Australian environment. Australia is by 
far the most uniform of the continents. It is relatively 
uniform in topography, climate, vegetation, animals, 
and people. Even at its northern tip, as we steamed up 
the passage leading to the little pearl-fishing town of 
Thursday Island, we saw the typical vegetation of the 
continent—dry, brown hillsides studded thickly with 
faded eucalyptus-trees. Similar hillsides, brown or 
green, according to the season, but never white with 
snow, and similar faded eucalypts characterize a strip 
several hundred miles wide along the whole coast of 
Australia, except where the desert comes to the sea in 
the Great Australian Bight on the south and in the 
middle of the west coast. Toward the interior, to be 
sure, the scenery changes far more rapidly than along 
the coast. The hills descend to the flattest of plains; 
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the 350 species of eucalypts give place to the more 
drought-resistant among the 500 Australian species of 
acacias; the vegetation diminishes in size and finally 
degenerates into mere bushes. But wherever there is 
rain enough to support even a moderately dense popu- 
lation the eucalypts dominate the landscape. 

In spite of the general uniformity of the eucalypts 
when seen in large masses, there is an interesting variety 
among the various species. Some rise to a height of 
about 350 feet, the altitude in feet being approximately 
the same as the number of species. Some are mere 
bushes. One group, the “‘gum’’-trees, have beautifully 
smooth satiny bark whose polished surfaces can be 
followed unbroken from the base of the trunk to the 
tips of the branches. The color of the bark ranges from 
almost white to lovely pale tints of pink, yellow, green, 
red, and even blue. By moonlight the gleam of the 
pale trunks is enchanting. Formerly the natives used 
to heat the hard gum exuded from these trees and mould 
it into handles for their stone implements. Other 
eucalypts, the “peppermints,” have rough bark, while 
the ““box”’-trees are eucalypts with “‘gum butts and 
peppermint tops.” Many bear beautiful masses of 
flowers—yellow, white, or red. But practically all, 
whether they be tall or short, gum, peppermint, or box, 
have much the same kind of hard, drooping, dusty- 
looking leaves, evergreen in name, but never green in 
fact. 

‘‘Are the trees in Australia never green?” I said one 
day to a native-born Australian at the Jenolan caves, a 
beautiful resort among the low mountains west of 
Sydney. 
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“They are always green, everywhere, all the year, 
like this,” was his answer. To the man who has always 
lived in Australia that withered green is the normal color 
of trees. The acacias are for the most part even grayer 
than the eucalypts, being like the olive or darker. 
Because of the long, hot, irregular droughts most of 
them have gradually lost the pretty pinnate type of 
leaf with many small pinnules, the type which the 
young shoots and lower branches still preserve in many 
cases, and have acquired either thick, single leaves like 
the eucalypts, or else mere spines, as on many of the 
acacias. Hence during his whole life the Australian sees 
the same dull, grayish green spread over his landscape, 
summer and winter alike. The grass and herbage, 
indeed, turn bright green with each rainy season. 
Moreover, in the spring, the new leaves on the trees give 
a lovely flush of red, and the blossoms, especially the 
yellow domes of the little acacia known as the wattle, 
form bright patches of color. Nevertheless the domi- 
nant note at all seasons in practically all parts of Aus- 
tralia is the dull, faded colors and thickened, diminished 
leaves of the xerophilous or drought-resistant eucalypts 
and acacias. 

As I think of my experiences in Australia, I am 
tempted to say that the people are as uniform as the 
vegetation. Everywhere one sees the same British 
types and hears the same modified British accent. 
There is much more uniformity than in Britain itself, 
for there is less of poverty and wealth, less of degeneracy 
and aristocracy, and less distinction between labor and 
capital. Everywhere from the hot North to the cool 
South there is much the same type of architecture. 
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This is normal, for practically everywhere there is the 
same range of temperature. Even at Hobart in Tas- 
mania (lat. 43° S.), which is farther from the equator 
than Chicago, the lowest official temperature ever re- 
corded is 27° F., while at Brisbane (2814° S.), and even 
at Ayr at sea-level in latitude 1914° S., temperatures as 
low as 36 degrees have been officially recorded. Frost 
occurs at sea-level within twenty degrees of the equator, 
while even at Melbourne, in the far south, the frosts are 
not so severe as to prevent the growth of oranges. The 
highest recorded temperatures are likewise not very 
different, being almost everywhere well over a hundred. 
The only important difference in temperature in nearly 
thirty degrees of latitude lies in this: In the North the 
cold weather, or rather the cool weather, according to 
American standards, lasts only a short time and the hot 
weather a long time, whereas in the South cool weather 
lasts about as long as hot weather, and half the year is 
neither too hot nor too cool. 

The type of architecture in such climates is naturally 
much like that of Arizona and California. The cities, 
of course, have ordinary blocks of brick and stone, just 
as in other countries, but cities all over the world are 
fast becoming so much alike that they are no longer 
interesting. One must get out into the suburbs and 
rural districts to get the real flavor of a country. In 
such places, all the way from north to south, most of 
the Australian houses are wooden bungalows often with 
red-tiled roofs. In the North where vast quantities of 
white ants have dotted the landscape with innumerable 
cones from two to twelve feet high—red, brown, or 
white, according to the soil—the houses are set upon 
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stilts. In the South this is not necessary, but all alike 
are practically cellarless. The vast majority have 
verandas, broad for the larger bungalows, and narrow 
for the smaller. Most of the shops likewise have 
verandas projecting over the “footpaths,”’ as the side- 
walks are called in Australia. The hotels have nearly 
the same pattern everywhere except in the larger cities 
and in the far South. The rooms are small, but each 
~ opens onto a broad veranda, where most of the guests 
sleep in summer. It is on the veranda that space is 
needed, not in the rooms, which are chiefly for dressing. 
The shady southern veranda is naturally much pleas- 
anter than the sunny northern one, except in winter, 
when the guests step out onto the north veranda in 
their pajamas to get warmed in the morning sun. 

One of the most typical features of Australian archi- 
tecture is the paint. Many shiploads of the same kind 
of brown paint must have been distributed all over 
Australia. In the smaller towns and especially in the 
Back Blocks, as the frontier districts are called, a 
hotel would scarcely be recognized if it were any color 
but brown. Great numbers of houses are likewise 
painted brown, which is very wise, for if they were 
painted any other color the dust of the long dry season 
would be quite likely to turn them brown. Quite as 
characteristic as the dust-colored paint are the count- 
less thin sheets of corrugated galvanized iron in all the 
newly settled and undeveloped parts of the continent. 
The iron is used for temporary verandas, roofs, kitchens, 
outhouses, fences, warehouses, and even complete 
dwellings. The degree of poverty may often be judged 
by the amount of “‘tin”’ ina house. It is cheap and easy 
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to transport, even a novice can hammer and bolt it 
into shape, and in the North it has a great advantage 
because it is inedible, even for white ants. On a hot day 
a tin house is an abomination; it becomes too hot to 
touch, and the women inside it simply stew. On a cold 
night it is almost equally bad, for it becomes cool at 
once and is almost always drafty. In the interior 
deserts, where such houses are most common, they 
provide a maximum of discomfort, for there, more than 
elsewhere, the days during much of the year are scorch- 
ingly hot, while in winter the nights grow suddenly cold 
in a way that is very chilling. 

I stayed at country hotels all the way from tropical 
northern Queensland to temperate southern Victoria, 
some eighteen degrees of latitude farther south. Every- 
where we had the same kind of meals and the same 
kind of service. There was tea in the early morning 
in one’s bedroom before one was up, tea at breakfast, 
tea at eleven o’clock if one wants it (and the Australian 
usually does), tea at luncheon, tea at about four o’clock, 
tea at dinner, and probably tea toward bedtime— 
seven times per day. Any train which failed to stop 
long enough for tea at least five times a day would be 
tabooed by the Australians. Not many dining-cars are 
carried—the few that I saw had rosy waitresses in- 
stead of dusky waiters—but never on any railroad 
have I seen such careful arrangements as to stopping 
for meals and tea, nor such good meals, so well served 
by such nice maids. This is true even at little stations 
when one is travelling on mixed trains out in the 
Never-Never. And the prices of meals, two shillings 
or “two and six,” are low compared with those of 
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America, much lower proportionally than those of 
other things. 

The fact that the food as well as the tea is practically 
the same in every part of Australia shows that the 
Australians are as unadaptable as the British (or the 
Americans) when it comes to changing their diet. For 
dinner there is soup, perhaps fish, a choice of about five 
kinds of meat, plum pudding or something like it under 
another name, some other sort of “sweets” in which 
custard is included, and fruit. But the vegetables, at 
least in winter, are the most notably uniform part of the 
meal. The chances are ten to one that there are 
browned potatoes and boiled potatoes, cauliflower or 
else cabbage, and turnip. In the realm of tea and 
cauliflower Australia is supreme. Both are good. 

I do not know whether such uniformity all over a 
country is desirable or not. It is certainly noteworthy, 
and it probably means a high degree of coherence. 
Yet strangely enough there is extraordinary jealousy 
between the different states. Perhaps this is no worse 
than the jealousy between the different colonies of 
North America when they first amalgamated into the 
United States, but to-day there is nothing comparable 
to it on our side of the Pacific. Luckily it is dying out 
in Australia, and the uniformity of habits all over the 
country must help in this respect. On the other hand, 
the fact that each state has its own railway gauge, and 
that passengers must change trains at almost every 
state frontier tends to perpetuate the interstate jeal- 
ousy. But such jealousy is like family squabbles, 
forgotten the moment any member of the family is 
assailed from the outside. The outstanding fact is that 
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few large communities in all the world—no other 
English-speaking community except New Zealand—is 
so uniform not only in external habits such as eating and 
drinking, but in character, in spirit, and in purpose. 
That is one of Australia’s greatest assets. 

The more one studies Australia, the more one realizes 
that, although it much resembles the United States, it 
goes to great extremes in certain respects. For instance, 
the towns are overwhelming in population, the rural dis- 
tricts insignificant. Practically no one lives in vast 
areas close to cities of nearly a million people. On the 
rough edge of the plateau, less than a hundred miles 
northwest of Sydney, a tract of thousands of square 
miles is practically uninhabited, and not even mapped 
except in the roughest fashion. Because of the scanty 
or irregular rainfall and the newness of the country, the 
Back Blocks, the Bush, the Never-Never, whichever 
one chooses to call it, is esteemed a dreary place, while 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, and Brisbane are de- 
lightful. Yet the rural and frontier regions yield great 
wealth, so that people soon lay up enough to get away 
from them. Hence to an extraordinary degree the Aus- 
tralians crowd into the towns away from the sparsely 
populated rural districts. In almost no other country is 
the percentage of the population which lives in cities, 
and especially in the state capitals, so enormous. At 
the end of 1921 about 62 per cent of all the people of 
Australia lived in cities. Among the two million people 
_who form the rural 38 per cent of the Australian popu- 
lation, a considerable percentage, probably the ma- 
jority, have as their goal the accumulation of enough 
property to enable them to move to the city. 
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In spite of the strong cityward tendency, or perhaps 
as a cause of it, the rural Australians are almost incred- 
ibly prosperous. The farmers of all kinds, including not 
only those who raise grain but those who specialize in 
fruit and vegetables, number less than 17 per cent of all 
the men of Australia, or almost exactly one-sixth. Yet 
from 1911 to 1921 they raised wheat enough to provide 
about 21 bushels each year for every man, woman, and 
child in Australia. Of this quantity approximately 5.3 
bushels per person went for local consumption in Aus- 
tralia, 2.0 bushels for seed, and 13.7 bushels for export. 
In other words, if we count the average family as num- 
bering five persons, the average farmer raised wheat 
enough to supply the needs of his own family for food 
and seed, and enough more to support at least twenty- 
one other families, namely five in Australia and sixteen 
or seventeen elsewhere. Contrast this with the Java- 
nese farmer, who raises only rice enough to support his 
own family and possibly half of another. The surplus 
of the Australian farmer, measured in terms of his prin- 
cipal food, is forty or fifty times as great as that of the 
Javanese farmer. Any such difference would be impos- 
sible if Australia had a population of a 100,000,000, 
or even 30,000,000, as the boomers in Australia think 
necessary. 

Another extraordinary fact about Australia is that, 
although the percentage of its men engaged in indus- 
trial pursuits (41 per cent), is greater than the corre- 
sponding percentage in the United States, Australia is 
not a manufacturing country. Something like 70 per 
cent of its imports consist of clothing, machinery, and 
other fully manufactured goods, whereas the exports of 
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similar goods amount to only about 4 per eent of the 
total, in contrast to foodstuffs and animal products 
amounting to over 80 per cent. Yet even when the 
miners and the keepers of sheep and cattle are included, 
only a quarter of the men of Australia are engaged in 
producing the primary wealth which keeps the average 
level of exports and of prosperity so high. Only in an 
extraordinarily rich and prosperous country, and in one 
with plenty of land and undeveloped resources can so 
few primary producers in the rural districts support so 
vast an army of people who dwell in the pleasant cities. 
The more I study this matter, the more I am filled with 
amazement that the Australians so constantly talk 
about the desirability of a larger population. “It is 
essential,” says the President of the Brisbane Chamber 
of Commerce, “that the waste places should be filled. 

If that burning question of preferential trade 
within the Empire could be settled equitably, we could 
take millions of Britain’s surplus population, both 
artisans and rural workers, and find investment for 
millions of British capital.” 

That is the way a large part of the Australians talk, 
even at the very time when they are deploring the fact 
that in proportion to the population the number of 
persons at work in factories in Queensland, for example, 
has actually declined in recent years. The point of the 
whole thing is that just because Australia is still below 
its maximum capacity for supporting population, its 
people are extremely fortunate and prosperous. I shall 
come back to this subject, for it is very important. 
Australia must decide how dense a population it wants, 
and then should take every feasible measure to keep its 
population at about that density. 
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Let us turn again to the things which impress the 
visitor as he travels in Australia. Two of these are the 
athletic enthusiasm of the people and their passionate 
devotion to the ideal of a “White Australia.” These 
two are not so far apart as appears at first sight. While 
I was in Australia a friend at home wrote, ‘‘How can 
there be a question about the adaptability of the white 
man to Australia’s climate when Australia supplies 
some of the finest tennis-players and other athletes ?”’ 
A little incident at Thursday Island during my first 
day on Australian soil answers this question in part. 
As I walked about the sleepy tropical town I fell in with 
two Australians, and becoming quickly acquainted, as 
is the pleasant custom in that land, I asked how they 
liked their island as a place to live. “Oh, it’s not too 
bad, you know. It’s fairly healthy but you can’t do very 
much, and you don’t want to. And you get dreadfully 
sensitive. When I came here two years ago I never 
wanted anything over me at night, not even a sheet. 
Now I want a blanket if the thermometer falls below 
80° F.” 

That man typified Australia’s pressing problem of 
the white man in the tropics. Thursday Island is in the 
latitude of Ceylon. Yet even that out-of-the-way, slow- 
moving place has a football field and plenty of tennis- 
courts. No Australian town is without these, provided 
it has boys and young men enough for any kind of game. 
That is one of the fine features of all parts of Australia. 
There may be too much attention to athletics, but 
there can be little doubt that in these modern days of 
sedentary occupations and universal means of effortless 
transportation, the future belongs to those families and 
those nations whose boys and girls have plenty of 
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healthful, happy games. Therefore the universal love 
of sports and the universal facilities for them are 
characteristics of which Australia may well boast. It 
is by no means a bad sign that the country has half a 
dozen weekly journals devoted to sport, and that one 
of these may claim to be among the best of its kind. 
Athletic contests, especially those of a professional 
nature, are indeed overdone, and the betting on them 
is a national scandal. Nevertheless, the mere fact that 
a third of Australia is tropical and that most parts have 
hot, long summers, makes it peculiarly necessary to 
emphasize anything and everything which encourages 
active, healthful exercise, especially in the city. But 
only four out of every hundred Australians live within 
the tropics. About eighty out of every hundred live 
where the three summer months are no hotter than in 
New York City, for December, January, and February 
in Sydney average practically the same as June, July, 
and August in New York, while Melbourne’s summer is 
cooler than that of Ottawa. On the other hand, the 
winter of Sydney is about like that of Los Angeles, and 
that of Melbourne like San Francisco. Thus the condi- 
tions are ideal for outdoor sports much of the year. 
Add to this the fact that the Australians are physically 
a people of unusual inherited vigor, and that they have 
the British traditions of sport behind them, and it is not 
strange that in athletics some five or six million of them 
often rival 110 million Americans. 

Australian athletics are a very different matter from 
Australian horse-racing. Horse-racing gives exercise to 
nobody but the jockeys and the horses; there is no 
longer need of horses that can go as fast as automobiles; 
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and the betting on the races tends strongly toward the 
moral degradation of the community. Think of the sig- 
nificance of the fact that there is a race-track in a tiny 
isolated community like Thursday Island where there 
are only a few hundred white men and only a handful 
of horses. I confess that I did not see it, but I am told 
that there are races twice a year. That fact is so typical 
of Australia that I cannot suppress it. Of course the 
Thursdayites, like most of the Australians, bet on the 
races, and bet heavily. Having so few of their own, they 
doubtless bet on other people’s races, and on football 
games. Perhaps they buy tickets in the “Golden 
Casket,” the state lottery established and maintained 
by the Labor government of Queensland. The osten- 
sible purpose of the lottery is to support the hospitals. 
Its existence is an outward evidence of the obvious fact 
that, in spite of innumerable good qualities, the Aus- 
tralians are deplorably fond of gambling. That is why 
horse-racing is so universal. Among the university pro- 
fessors with whom I came in contact I found a con- 
siderable number who had never been to the races, or 
had attended only once to see what they are like. But 
nothing of that kind is true of the great bulk of the 
people. They flock to the races by the hundred thou- 
sand and generally they bet. You pay a shilling—I 
did—for a tiny book which gives you the names of the 
horses in next week’s races, the location and names of 
the bookmakers, and the rules as to how the totalisators 
are to be used in placing your bets. The totalisator is a 
sort of penny-in-the-slot betting-machine, only instead 
of a penny you put in pounds, and instead of a stick of 
gum you draw out the loss of somebody’s wages— 
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generally your own—for a week or two. The state 
governments support the whole institution of racing 
and betting, and take liberal taxes therefrom. 

One of the things that most surprised me in Australia 
was the wide-spread prevalence of what seems to me a 
groundless fear of Japan. At the last census, in 1921, 
there were less than 3,500 Japanese in all Australia, and 
the number is diminishing. The largest single com- 
munity is the pearl-fishers in Torres Strait at the ex- 
treme north. Now and again some yellow Australian 
journal prints a story to the effect that these Japanese 
are spies and that there is imminent danger of a Japa- 
nese attempt to seize Australia and colonize it. I was 
astonished to find how many intelligent Australians are 
really concerned over this matter. They realize the 
truth of the remark made to me by a Japanese delegate 
to the Pan-Pacific Science Congress when I asked him 
his impressions of Australia. “‘The people are very 
happy.” Explaining further, he said, “‘The people are 
few and the land is wide. So the people are happy.” 
I am not yet sure whether he meant “happy” or “pros- 
perous,” but that makes little difference. Because the 
land is wide and the people few, and because no intel- 
ligent Japanese can fail to see that such is the case, 
many Australians think that they ought to fill the land 
at once with white people of any kind, at any cost, in 
order to keep out the Japanese. 

To my mind such a policy would be a great mistake. 
It would give Australia an unselected instead of a 
highly selected population, as I shall explain more fully. 
And it is unnecessary. I do not believe that the Japa- 
nese have any serious thought of attempting to gain ad- 
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mission to Australia except by peaceful means. I talked 
with many Japanese about the possibilities of national 
expansion. Those who have studied the matter with 
any care realize that in tropical climates the disad- 
vantages of the Japanese are if anything greater than 
those of the white man. They talked about Korea, 
Manchuria, Saghalin, Mexico, and especially the pla- 
teaus of Brazil as possible outlets for Japan’s surplus 
population. The United States and Canada were re- 
proachfully dismissed as impossibilities, while Aus- 
tralia was scarcely mentioned. ‘The Japanese are a 
wise people. They know that any attempt against 
Australia is as dangerous and futile as against the 
United States and Canada. The only way in which 
Australia could be placed in danger in this respect is 
for the Australian jingoes to separate Australia from 
the British Empire, and alienate the sympathies of 
Britain and the United States. 

In their attitude toward Japan, as in countless other 
respects, the Australians are astonishingly like the 
people of the United States west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. They may love to emphasize their British origin 
by telling about the American girl who could not remem- 
ber that the English word for “elevator” is “lift,” and 
who said to her friend: “Shall we go up in the boost ?” 
They may have a semi-cockney accent, and they may 
out-English the English in tea-drinking. But at heart 
they are more like Anglo-Saxon Americans than like 
Anglo-Saxon Britons. The selective process which 
sorts out immigrants has joined with the new environ- 
ment to make the British west of the Pacific closely 
similar to their cousins east of the Pacific. It is by no 
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means an idle fancy to say that Melbourne and Ade- 
laide in their solid, substantial, and relatively conserva- 
tive character, and in their growing attention to manu- 
facturing, especially in Melbourne, resemble Seattle 
and Portland; Sydney with its central location, beauti- 
ful harbor, growing trade and fleet of ferry-boats,and its 
gay, pleasure-seeking character, combined with a high 
degree of sturdy efficiency, is analogous to San Fran- 
cisco; Brisbane, less industrial and commercial than 
the other cities, more prone to take life easily and less 
inclined to lay much stress on religion, philanthropy, 
science, or anything except the joy of life, tends toward 
the same type as Los Angeles. 

Back from the coast in both cases there is a rapid 
transition toward the desert. Fine regions for fruit, 
dairying, and wheat give place to country where cattle, 
sheep, and mines are almost the only means of getting 
a living unless irrigation is practised. The unattractive- 
ness as well as the profitableness of life in the dry places 
of both countries likewise promotes the same peculiarly 
urgent impulse cityward. Because Australia and the 
western United States are rich and new, and are peopled 
by the type of people who migrate, there is the same 
tendency toward incurable optimism, and toward im- 
patience of serious advice or criticism. Everywhere 
one meets the spirit which says: “‘Ours is the best and 
biggest! We can do anything, no matter what. Look 
at us! We will show you!” 

It is curious that Americans know so little of Austra- 
lia. The Australians know far more of us than we of 
them, for everywhere they ride in our automobiles 
which they always call “motors,’’ they go to see our 
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movies, they buy our machinery, and they study our 
methods of buying, selling, advertising, and manu- 
facturing. We fail to realize the importance of the fact 
that they live in a vast country almost identical with 
our own in size. Suppose that we include New Zealand 
with Australia in order to complete the geographic unit, 
and for the same reason put British Columbia with 
our states of Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. The popu- 
lation in these two units on opposite sides of the Pacific 
is practically the same, and a large share of the problems 
are identical. 

How little we know of Australia is illustrated by my 
own experience. When I decided to go to Australia my 
desire to study the North and the problem of white 
settlement led me to plan to disembark at Thursday 
Island, cross to the mainland, and go south by land all 
the way. I found, however, that Thursday Island is an 
isolated white community 400 miles from Cooktown, 
the next town to the south. Between the two there are 
no roads and no inhabitants except a few aborigines, a 
handful of cattle-men, and a few men to tend the tele- 
graph line. There is little water in the dry season, and 
one must travel on rough, hilly trails. It would have 
taken weeks to find guides and horses, and make the 
journey. Arrived at Cooktown, fifteen and one-half 
degrees from the equator, I should have found a dwin- 
dling little village of tropical Britons at the terminus 
of a railway on which a train runs inland once a week 
to a decadent mine, sixty-seven miles away. Another 
hundred miles or more by motor would have brought 
me to Cairns, a prosperous sugar-raising town about 
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seventeen degrees from the equator, and the terminus 
of another railway. This line runs inland to the little 
Atherton plateau, a place which the believers in a 
white Australia are very fond of citing, because of its 
frosts and relatively healthful climate. By the time 
this book is published Cairns will probably be con- 
nected with the main Australian railway which runs 
near the east coast through Brisbane and Sydney to 
Melbourne, but in August, 1923, two considerable 
links still remained to be completed. 

I finally disembarked at Townsville, the most 
northerly mainland port where our steamer called. It 
lies a trifle more than nineteen degrees from the equator. 
There and in the neighboring districts for 300 or 400 
miles each way nearly 200,000 white people of British 
stock are carrying on an experiment which is of vital 
importance to the whole world. They are trying to see 
whether white men can thrive permanently in a tropical 
climate, doing all the work of life with their own hands, . 
laboring in the fields, digging in the streets, loading 
ships on the burning wharves, laboring in hot kitchens, 
and above all working with their minds, and rearing 
children. Tropical regions contain by far the greater 
part of the world’s potential but undeveloped wealth. 
They contain also vast areas which are only sparsely 
populated. Ifthe East Indies alone were inhabited by 
people who could maintain the Japanese standards of 
energy, health, and efficiency, there seems to be no 
reason why the population might not be as dense as 
in Japan. That would mean 500,000,000 people. And 
those vast throngs might be far more prosperous than 
the Japanese, for the tropical climate practically doub- 
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les the productivity of the soil. But can it be done? 
Can tropical people maintain standards like those of 
Europe, America, and Japan? The world’s demands 
for raw materials, food, and space for settlement are 
growing by leaps and bounds. Some day we shall learn 
the great truth that the growth of population must be 
restricted artificially, or else it will have to be restricted 
by disasters like war, pestilence, and famine. But 
meanwhile the number of people is increasing, and pro- 
vision must be made for them to live under better 
conditions than their ancestors. 

Even when the earth’s population ceases to increase 
at the present rapid rate, the demand for raw materials 
may continue to expand. Take a single example such as 
the immediate urgency of new sources of power. It is 
well known that the world’s supplies of petroleum are 
strictly limited. New discoveries may postpone an 
acute shortage for fifty years instead of the twenty or 
thirty estimated by many authorities. But within a 
generation or two some new source of power for auto- 
mobiles and other internal-combustion engines will 
almost certainly have to be found. Alcohol is generally 
supposed to be the substitute to which we must turn. 
The cheapest source of alcohol seems to be rapidly 
growing tropical plants such as the bamboo. If this is 
so, a great new industry, one of the largest in the world, 
may shortly arise. Obviously the best place for this, so 
far as the plants are concerned, is within the tropics. 
But the inefficiency and unreliability of tropical labor, 
and the difficulty of finding tropical people who are 
good machinists, good overseers, and good superin- 
tendents, interpose enormous hindrances. So too does 
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the present necessity of having white people in the 
higher positions and the tropical races as laborers. 

If the Australian experiment should prove that white 
people can live permanently within the tropics and can 
efficiently carry on all sorts of labor including both 
physical and mental, and if women and children can 
stand the tropical climate without deterioration, the 
whole aspect of this problem and of many others is 
completely changed. Hence it behooves us to study 
with great care the 200,000 white people who live in 
tropical Australia. 


CHAPTER XV 
TROPICAL AUSTRALIA 
T° this chapter I propose to tell some of the things 


I saw and heard in tropical Australia. At Towns- 

ville the first person whom I met was Doctor 
Cilento of the Institute of Tropical Medicine. It 
seemed to me a good omen that he came on board our 
steamer as representative of the local committee of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association to meet Miss 
Dingman, the international labor secretary of that 
organization. Under his guidance the first thing I did 
was to look into the work of the institute. From pre- 
vious reading I already had a most favorable impression, 
which was amply confirmed. The institute is one of the 
most creditable and far-sighted of the many good things 
done by the Australian Government. But it suffers 
from a serious handicap which may prove deadly unless 
checked. As the usefulness of the laboratories becomes 
recognized, the workers are called upon to keep fuller 
records and to perform a constantly increasing number 
of routine analyses and the like. Such work is valuable, 
but it can be done by men of only moderate ability. It 
does not require highly trained and original specialists 
such as are needed to solve the great problems of tropi- 
cal hygiene. Such men ought to be given both time and 
funds to search for new truth, not only at home, but all 
over the world. The present system whereby the re- 
search workers are burdened with routine analyses and 


observations is just as wise and economical as it would 
333 
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be to call an eminent specialist in a serious case of ill- 
ness, and then keep him a month to do the work of a 
nurse. 

Townsville, with its 21,000 people, is the largest 
purely white city within the tropics in any part of the 
world. It is a bare, straggling little town, spread on a 
plain surrounding some rocky hills thinly covered with 
eucalypts. Its streets, like those in most Australian 
villages and smaller towns, are drearily broad, dusty, 
and treeless. The majority are lined with little bunga- 
lows, standing in sunny rows. Some are neat wooden 
buildings, well painted, shaded by broad verandas, 
embowered in vines, surrounded by gardens, and per- 
haps flanked by wonderful masses of purple bougain- 
villea. In the gardens many kinds of European flowers, 
together with huge bushy tomatoes and geraniums, 
grow at the base of dark papaya-trees whose clusters of 
green, melon-like fruit stick out on all sides beneath a 
palmlike crown of leaves. Around each of the better 
bungalows a painted fence of wooden palings, or per- 
haps a thick green hedge, gives a sense of homelike 
privacy and protects the garden from the goats which 
wander freely through the streets like the packs of dogs 
in the cities of Turkey. Farther down the street the 
houses become poorer and the goats more numerous; 
the hedges and gardens disappear; there is little paint 
on either houses or fences, and not only verandas but 
kitchens are often made of corrugated iron. Worse 
houses follow; here are some composed wholly of that 
same ubiquitous “tin” and surrounded by yellowish- 
brown fences made of rusty sheets of the same material. 
The fences serve mainly to keep the goats away from a 
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few sickly daisies, or asters, and a heap of tin cans. As 
I looked at the sad front yards I could not decide 
whether this desperate attempt to keep up the good old 
British ways aroused more pity or admiration. In such 
houses, good at one end of the street and bad at the 
other, live most of the 200,000 white Australians who 
are trying the great tropical experiment. 

The broad, dusty main thoroughfare of Townsville 
has the reputation of being the hottest street in the 
world. I can well believe it, for although the winter 
nights when I was there were quite cool, below fifty 
degrees sometimes, the air at noon was hot. Yet on 
the whole, the winter climate is delightful. Cool in- 
vigorating nights, when one wants to walk fast out of 
doors and enjoys a fire indoors, are followed by lovely 
sunny days, when one first seeks the sun for its pleas- 
ant warmth and then crosses the street into the shade. 
In the little sugar-raismg town of Ayr, fifty miles 
southeast of Townsville and a dozen miles from the 
coast, there were frosts in low places while I was in 
the vicinity. I can testify from my own experience 
that when the thermometer in tropical Australia falls 
to about forty degrees at night, a cold bath and an 
unheated breakfast-room feel as cool as any one could 
wish. Even as far north as Cairns, the most tropical of 
the sugar centres, the thermometer occasionally falls 
toward forty. On the highlands, a few score miles back 
from the sea, hard frosts are by no means rare, even 
though the highest settlements are at an altitude of 
only about 3,000 feet. This does not sound much like 
the typical tropics, but remember that practically all 
of the tropical Australians live at least seventeen de- 
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grees or about 1,200 miles from the equator, and a 
considerable proportion live at altitudes of at least 
1,000 feet. 

Another fact to be borne in mind is that all these 
places where the white man is living in northern Aus- 
tralia have a long dry season. Even at Cairns, not far 
from which the rainfall rises to 100 inches, there are 
only occasional showers in the dry season, our summer. 
Most of the time there at that season, and practically 
all the time save in the wet summer at Townsville, the 
sky is clear and the air relatively dry. Only in summer 
is the air both hot and moist, but such weather lasts 
seven months at Townsville and still longer at Cairns. 
These facts show that in attempting to evaluate the 
experiment of white settlement in northern Australia 
the first thing to recognize is that, though the climate is 
thoroughly tropical in summer, it is not so in winter. 
The white man is experimenting with only a mildly 
tropical climate. Nevertheless, the climate of Towns- 
ville is almost like that of Calcutta, the temperatures 
in the two places being practically identical. The chief 
difference is that Calcutta is somewhat more humid, 
the annual rainfall being sixty inches compared with 
forty-nine at Townsville. In the interior of northern 
Australia, places like Charters Towers and Hughenden 
at an altitude of about a thousand feet and Winton 
at 600, although a bit warmer in winter and moister 
in summer, are much like the Imperial Valley in south- 
eastern California and the lower Gila Valley from 
Phoenix westward in Arizona. They are terribly hot 
but relatively dry during the rainy season in summer, 
and pleasantly, or even at times almost uncomfortably, 
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cool for two or three months in winter. At Charters 
Towers frost is unknown; a dozen miles away and ata 
lower altitude in a river valley I saw tomatoes and 
pumpkins that had recently been killed by the frost 
close to some fine orange groves. 

All this was to me a little disappointing. I wanted to 
see a purely white community in a genuinely tropical 
environment, but what I found was an environment 
only a little more tropical than that of the warmest 
parts of the United States or the Mediterranean. The 
winter climate is nearly as good as that of Florida, 
Sicily, Egypt, or southern California. The scenery on 
the coast is beautiful. For hundreds of miles steep 
wooded mountains and bold islands rise from a tranquil 
ocean and are covered with the most varied, because 
most tropical, vegetation in Australia. Farther seaward 
lies the barrier reef with its flat circular islands and its 
vast sea garden crowded with loveliest corals. Some 
day this northeastern coast may become a famous 
winter resort for the people of southern Australia. But 
in summer the stranger is not likely to remain there 
longer than he can help, for then the climate is genuinely 
tropical for month after month. Not only the days but 
the nights are often so hot and uncomfortable that one 
cannot sleep. At Townsville the thermometer has been 
known to rise above ninety degrees every day for 
twenty-seven days without interruption, and at Thurs- 
day Island for sixty-six days. Here is a little table 
showing how the climate is classified by Griffith Tay- 
lor, an Australian who has made an especially illumi- 
nating study of climate. The figures show the number 
of months having various degrees of comfort. The 
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places are arranged in order from the warm North to 
the cool South. 


Very rarely iba cre ay Somen FS Usually 
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Another feature of northern Australia is highly for- 
tunate for its people, but at the same time tends to 
diminish the value of their experiment. By reason of 
the isolation of Australia and the scarcity of its native 
population most of the tropical portion is remarkably 
free from tropical diseases. Almost no other region in 
the same latitude, except perhaps the Pacific Islands 
like Fiji, is so free from malaria, hookworm, and dysen- 
tery. Filariasis is indeed fairly common, there are more 
or less sprue and certain other tropical diseases. Never- 
theless, aside from the direct effects of climate which 
may render people more or less sensitive to infection, 
the white man in northern Australia has little more to 
fear from tropical diseases than in a country like Eng- 
land. The problem is not to eliminate diseases which 
are already firmly intrenched, as in most tropical coun- 
tries, but merely to prevent them from becoming estab- 
lished. The fact that the population is still sparse helps 
enormously in this respect. As the population increases, 
the growth of medical knowledge and the more general 
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application of the principles of sanitation ought per- 
manently to keep northern Australia practically free 
from tropical diseases. 

This, then, is the setting of the white man’s greatest 
tropical experiment. He happens to have chosen a 
region where the climate is only semitropical, so that 
the winter, although not so bracing as in higher latitudes 
is delightful and invigorating. He has likewise chosen 
a region little handicapped by a native race or by well- 
established tropical diseases. Moreover, the natural 
resources are great and are still so undeveloped that 
vast wealth is available with relatively little effort. The 
government is as good as any in the world, and every 
facility of the highest modern civilization is at the 
command of the settlers. In addition to all this the 
process of natural selection has given North Queensland 
another great advantage, perhaps the greatest of all, 
but this I shall defer for a little. In other words, this 
tropical experiment is being tried under almost ideal 
conditions. The only important disadvantages, aside 
from the physiological effect of the climate, are the 
irregularity of the rainfall with the consequent danger 
from drought, an occasional but rare cyclone, and the 
relative remoteness from markets. 

As to the irregular rainfall, dry seasons are inevitable 
if the advantages of cool winters and dry air are to be 
enjoyed. A tropical region that is free from the danger 
of drought is almost always unduly moist during a large 
part of the year, unless, of course, it happens to lie at a 
considerable altitude. As to remoteness, all the larger 
communities of North Queensland are now connected 
with the rest of Australia by good railways or by fre- 
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quent steamship service. Moreover, the distance from 
North Queensland to the East Indies, China, Japan, 
India, and Europe is thousands of miles less than from 
New Zealand or even from the most populous part of 
Australia. Of course a scattered population of only 
200,000 people cannot have such frequent sailings or 
so many trains as a compact population of several 
millions. But even so, northern Australia is vastly 
better off than were the early settlers who built up 
highly prosperous and progressive communities in the 
United States, Canada, and southern Australia in the 
days of sailing-ships and stage-coaches. 

Let us see what the Australians say about their 
climate. “‘The finest in the world,”’ is the chorus from 
Herberton in the far North to Hobart in the far South, 
and each is thinking about the special climate of his own 
region. 

“The climate suits me perfectly. My health is far 
better than when I came here ten years ago.” Thus 
speaks the man at Townsville with a shop on the hottest 
street in the world. 

“Look at me. I weigh fifteen stone ten—three stone 
more than when I came here. My lungs were bad then, 
and now I can work with any man.”’ The speaker is a 
mountain of a man in the dry interior not far from 
latitude twenty degrees. He is so fat that an insurance 
company would not accept him, but he thinks his 
stoutness is a sign of health. 

A Sydney man comes along. “The Sydney climate is 
ideal. Melbourne is cold and changeable even in sum- 
mer. At Sydney you can live out of doors and enjoy 
life all the year round.” 
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The Tasmanian tells you that his cool and changeable 
climate is the best in the world because it promotes 
hardihood, industry, and morality. 

Thus it goes—a chorus of praise, but there is a 
different undertone. Here is a voice from the seacoast 
near the Tropic of Capricorn. “This climate is dam- 
nable. I’d rather live on the smell of a greasy rag in 
Sydney than in luxury here.” 

Take heed of another voice—a thousand voices, low 
and feminine, the wives who swelter in Cairns, Towns- 
ville, Charters Towers, Broken Hill, and the vast, dry, 
sparsely settled ‘‘Never-Never” that lies between. 
In the worst regions the temperature has been known 
to rise to at least 100° F. for fifty-four days without 
intermission at Boulia in Queensland, for example, and 
for sixty-four days at Marble Bar in West Australia. 
No wonder the women say: “The climate may be all 
right for the men who live out of doors, but see what it 
does to us.” 

Yet on the whole the people of Australia, like those all 
over the world, agree in praising the climate in which 
they happen to live. That is human nature. Only in 
rare instances do people view the matter impersonally 
and express their opinions as clearly as did a very in- 
telligent sheep-owner near Winton on the edge of the 
tropics: “This cool August weather may seem very fine 
to you, but it feels darned chilly to us. We’re soft, you 
know. You feel comfortable in ordinary clothing be- 
cause you've come from a cool climate, but look how I’m 
bundled up. That’s because it’s hot in summer. My 
word, but it’s hot. And summer lasts most of the year. 
But it’s all right if you can be lazy. I like it myself. 
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We're all lazy here. Look at those two fellows crawling 
over from the Pub. That’s what we call the ‘Queens- 
land Walk.’ But it does no harm. This blasted coun- 
try’s so blooming rich that we all lay up money without 
working.” 

One of the first things that impressed me in North 
Queensland was the unquestionable fact that all the 
ordinary activities of life are being carried on by 
Britishers, much as in other regions. Few occupations 
are harder than cutting sugar-cane in the hot sun. 
But North Queensland raises practically all the sugar 
needed by the 5,500,000 Australians, and is doing it 
with white labor. It is expensive, to be sure, and 
Australian sugar can compete with that raised by col- 
ored labor only by means of high protection. But that 
does not alter the fact that in the cane-fields fair- 
haired, red-faced young fellows with a strong British 
accent hew the juicy stalks with quick firm blows of a 
long knife day after day from June to December. The 
enthusiasts say that British cutters are the best, better 
than Kanakas, Chinese, Greeks, or Italians. Others 
rank the Italians first, but no one questions that the 
British gangs are efficient. Japanese gangs, according 
to Mr. Hives who grew cane for twenty odd years in 
Cairns, are least able to stand the work, although most 
docile and easily managed. In such gangs it is custom- 
ary to employ nine or ten men instead of the regular 
eight, because one or two are generally sick. That in 
itself should go far toward dissuading Japan from any 
designs upon northern Australia even if she ever 
harbored any, which I doubt. 

_ On the sunny docks at Townsville one can see good 
Anglo-Saxons tugging at heavy bags of sugar, bales of 
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wool, and carcasses of beef. The heat is terrific, but the 
holds of the ships must be filled, and the work proceeds 
rapidly under high pressure. Other fair-haired Britons 
are ploughing and sowing the fields, working on the 
roads, and herding cattle. In the drearily broad streets 
of the straggling little towns, especially in the dry inland 
districts, groups of bare-legged little boys are chasing a 
flock of goats in the most lively fashion. In spite of 
threatening horns a goat is harnessed into a cart and 
driven away in triumph, while two other boys mount 
goats and ride bareback. 

All the men who work out of doors, and many of the 
children who play, are exposed to the unclouded rays of 
a tropical sun day after day. Yet they do not complain 
especially, no more than an English farmer if the tem- 
perature gets above seventy degrees. Moreover, and 
this is especially important, they themselves, and every 
one else, including physicians, say that the health of the 
active manual workers, even though they are exposed to 
the intensest heat of the sun, is better than that of the 
rest of thecommunity. I was struck by the fact that the 
complaints about the climate came largely from people 
whose work keeps them steadily indoors. Before I went 
to Australia I was still inclined to think that Woodruff 
may have been at least partly right in ascribing much 
of what we call “tropical inertia’ to the excessive 
chemical activity of the ultra-violet rays of the sun. 
Now, however, I am convinced that the tropical sun- 
light in itself does little or no harm even to the blond 
white man. It may harm him if he exposes himself sud- 
denly before he is tanned, but when he becomes used to 
it, its power to injure him seems gone. 

If the climate were dry all the time in the places where 
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these tropical white men are working so well, one might 
suppose that the dryness prevented the climate from 
being what we call genuinely tropical. So it does during 
the winter. But for half the year, as we have already 
seen, the coastal towns, where most of the people of 
tropical Australia live, are quite humid. Nevertheless 
the cane-cutters, the dock laborers, and many others 
keep on with their work, not so fast, to be sure, as during 
the drier and cooler winter, but by no means so slowly 
that they can be called really inefficient. The fact 
seems to be that people of European races, even of the 
blond races, can be active, healthy, and efficient in 
comparison with tropical races even though they work 
for at least half-the year under conditions of climate 
that are really tropical both in temperature and hu- 
midity. 

Although the tropical white workmen seem to accom- 
plish almost every kind of work without special damage 
to their health, they do not do it so rapidly as farther 
south in cooler climates. When I commented on this 
some people denied it, others said: “‘ Wait till summer 
and see how slowly they work.” One ardent believer in 
Queensland, who was nevertheless trying to point out 
the real truth, remarked: “See that man there. I know 
he was born in Queensland because he walks so slowly. 
You can always tell a newcomer by his brisk walk.’ 
The steamship companies, according to Doctor Breinl, 
the former head of the Institute of Tropical Medicine, 
estimate that the wharf laborers in Townsville accom- 
plish about eleven per cent more in the cool winter 
than in the hot summer. Their work is really not so 
hard as it seems, for they have plenty of time to rest 
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between loads of the derrick. They appear to do about 
five or ten per cent less work in Townsville than in Bris- 
bane, nine degrees farther south. In Brisbane a meat- 
packer told me that he thought the workers there do 
about five per cent less work than in Sydney. On first 
coming to Brisbane from the cooler South I felt that 
the people were a little less active and that the factory 
hands worked a little slower than in Sydney. At 
Sydney a tobacco-manufacturer said that the em- 
ployees there work from five to ten per cent more 
slowly than at exactly the same work and under the 
same management in Melbourne. A considerable num- 
ber of people confirmed these estimates. Many, on 
the contrary, denied them, but it was noticeable that 
these were people who were speaking without any def- 
inite statistical basis. Never once did I hear any one 
affirm that the Australians work faster in the warm 
North than in the cool South. Therefore it seems 
fairly clear that although almost any kind of manual 
work which is done in the cool South of Australia can 
also be done by white men without injury to health in 
the tropical North, the speed diminishes gradually 
from South to North. Nevertheless, I know of no 
evidence which proves that during a brief spurt, or 
even during a number of days under pressure, the 
man in the tropical North may not work as fast as his 
companion in the cooler South. 

One of my most interesting observations pertained 
to the difference in opinion between people of diverse 
occupations and between men and women. In general 
the laboring men say that the climate of North Queens- 
land is all right; people who move around a good deal, 
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like land agents, chauffeurs, and stockmen, are inclined 
to agree with them, as do the majority of those who 
have some vested interest in the land. Doctors are 
radically divided. Sedentary workers, on the other 
hand, are very likely to have hard things to say of the 
climate; and people like ministers, who are obliged to 
do creative, original thinking, are perhaps the most 
likely to say that the hot tropical climate is bad. Among 
women one often finds that the wife speaks of the dis- 
advantages of the climate much more than does her 
husband. This is partly due to the poor housekeeping 
arrangements and hot kitchens, but the woman of 
leisure, who manages to keep those rare beings called 
servants, is far more likely to be down on the climate 
than is the one who does all her own work. The washer- 
woman, whom we all pity, is apt to be the one who 
complains least of the climate. 

Perhaps one reason why women in general dislike the 
climate, and why women of the upper classes are 
especially strong in this dislike, is that women as a rule 
have less to occupy their minds than have men. House- 
work affords plenty of opportunity for the women to 
think about their discomforts. Then, too, the discom- 
forts are really great. The houses, and especially the 
kitchens, are far hotter and less airy than the great out- 
doors where some kind of breeze blows almost always. 
Indeed, one of the great factors in determining whether 
people speak well or ill of the climate of tropical Aus- 
tralia seems to be the extent to which they work in 
places where the air has the inspiring, vitalizing quality 
experienced by the man who dashes around on horse- 
back, as opposed to the lifeless, deadening quality of the 
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air in a kitchen with the temperature at 115° F. In- 
activity, avoidance of the sunlight, and constant 
attempts to keep cool seem to be among the worst 
means of warding off the depressing effects of a tropical 
climate. 

People’s opinions as to the climate of the northern 
parts of Australia depend not only on their occupation 
and the amount of outdoor life, but on their tempera- 
ments. I cannot illustrate this better than by describing 
two most charming women whom I met in one of the 
cities of Queensland, beyond the limit of the tropics, but 
nevertheless in quite a warm climate. One was a 
comely, dark-haired woman, fairly plump, and of a 
merry, hearty, easy-going temperament. She was a 
delightful hostess, eager to have every one enjoy himself 
in his own way. Kindness of heart was one of her dom- 
inant characteristics. She was the sort of person who 
in a sudden emergency would work desperately to help 
even her enemies. Nevertheless, she was not at all 
the sort to maintain a steady, organized, and prolonged 
effort for the improvement of the community. Her 
idea of doing good to the world was to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked who presented themselves to her, 
without asking how or why they became so. ‘‘Make 
them happy and let them go. It’s too much work to go 
digging into their past lives to find out what’s the matter 
with them.” That was her attitude toward everything, 
including the climate. “Oh, yes, it’s hot sometimes, but 
T love it. If it’s too hot, don’t work so hard. Why wear 
yourself out for nothing?” She was really a most 
delightful person and her husband was to be envied. 
Nevertheless if Queensland were run by persons of her 
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temperament, there would be little or no progress in a 
hundred years or even in a thousand. 

The other woman, equally charming, was fair, 
slender, blue-eyed, and more nervous than her friend. 
She was an intense, earnest, eager sort of person. As a 
hostess she would take pains that everything was done 
for the comfort of her guests to the last detail of neat- 
ness and convenience. Probably her house would always 
look more spick and span than that of the other; but 
her guests would not find her quite so whole-heartedly 
devoted to making them have a good time as would 
those of her less strenuous friend. Or rather they would 
find her absorbed in other things. Not only would she 
have to run off to a meeting of her welfare band over 
in the poorer quarter, but you would soon find that you 
were being pushed into doing something of the same 
sort. While she was, perhaps, more to be admired than 
her friend, she was probably less comfortable to live 
with. A community containing many people of her 
sort could scarcely fail to make rapid progress and to be 
abreast of the times in all sorts of affairs, social, educa- 
tional, political, scientific, and religious. And this was 
her opinion of the climate: “Oh, I hate it. The winter 
is well enough, but in summer you can’t do what you 
want to do, and it makes the people lazy and makes 
them careless about sanitation and food and all sorts of 
things. I want to get back to the South where it’s cool.” 

Perhaps the contrast between these two delightful 
women is even more important than the contrast be- 
tween the people who work actively out of doors in 
tropical climates and those who shelter themselves like 
hothouse plants within doors. One had a physique and 
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temperament adapted to a hot climate, while the other 
was equally well adapted to a cooler climate. If this is 
really so, the fate of northern Australia and of the white 
Australia policy can perhaps be predicted with a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

This brings us to the effect of the tropical climate 
on the mind as contrasted with the body. I cannot 
do better than quote two Australians. One is Mr. 
Hives, assistant secretary of the Australian Sugar 
Producers Association, and an ardent believer in 
tropical Australia, who himself lived long in Cairns 
where for years he worked a sugar farm with his own 
hands. Many people, he says, have asserted that in a 
climate like that of the tropical coasts of Australia, 
“concentrated mental work for any length of time 
involves a much greater effort than in a temperate 
climate. Personally I am rather of that opinion myself.” 

The other whom I shall quote is Doctor Henry 
Priestly of the University of Sydney, a physiologist 
who has investigated the whole matter most carefully 
and impartially: 

*T. think most people who have worked in tropical 
countries will agree that continued and concentrated 
mental work is much more difficult than in a temperate 
climate. I do not mean that concentrated mental 
work of a high order cannot be carried out by white 
men in the tropics. It can, but one tires sooner. One 
finds that it is easy to get slack, one has to be fre- 
quently urging oneself to work. There is considerable 
mental inertia. If one finds this, as one does, among 
persons who are engaged in work in which they are 
keenly interested, how much more so must it be 
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among those whose work holds no special interest and 
is merely a means to a livelihood. This does not seem 
to be very helpful for furthering the development of a 
country. Excessive irritability, shortness of temper, is 
another feature among white residents in the tropics. 
It cannot be doubted that the discomforts resulting 
from high temperatures and high humidity are respon- 
sible for much of this. One is in a continual bath of 
sweat day and night, and sleep is difficult and does not 
refresh one, during the wet season at any rate.” ... 

“The almost universal discontent shown by the 
working man in northern Australia may, very prob- 
ably, be another aspect of the influence of climate 
| on the central nervous system. Northern Australia is 
practically never free from labor troubles of some sort, 
and while manual labor of the highest order can be 
done and is done, there is very much inefficient work. 
The men seem to be much more easily inflamed by the 
specious arguments of the agitator. Is it not likely 
that this is climatic in origin? Such points are diffi- 
cult to investigate, the facts not easy of access. Here 
truly “Experience is fallacious and judgment difficult,’ 
but the judgment must be made sooner or later. 

“IT think it must be agreed that we have not yet 
sufficient data to give a definite answer to the question, 
“Is it possible to permanently settle northern Aus- 
tralia with white people only?’ The verdict must be 
“Not proven.’ ” 

These two quotations agree in general with my own 
observations. With them may be put two facts which 
T noted in North Queensland. The first was that on the 
whole the hotels, railways, shops, and dwellings are 
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not kept up so well as farther south. There are more 
loose hinges, broken locks, loose boards, torn uphol- 
stery, unpainted patches, and untidy corners than one 
finds under similar circumstances farther south among 
precisely the same kind of people. A good example of 
this conflict between early training and inherited tem- 
perament on the one hand, and the tropical environ- 
ment on the other, is seen in a Scotch machinist, some 
sixty-odd years of age, whom I met in one of the 
Australian towns not far from the Tropic of Capricorn. 
He is a bachelor, cooks his own meals, and has decided 
and interesting opinions about most of the things that 
go on in the world. His shop is spotless, and looks as if 
it were wiped and dusted daily. So immaculate is it 
that even a fastidious woman would scarcely hesitate 
to eat her meals on the bench. This kind of thing is 
common enough in Scotland, but rare in Queensland. 
When I commented upon it to the old machinist, he 
said it was his Scotch training which did it, but I won- 
dered whether it was not also his inherited tempera- 
ment. A native-born Queenslander, who at one time 
had worked for the old machinist, took a hand at this 
point. “Oh, we Queenslanders don’t do as he does. 
When we finish with a tool we throw it down anywhere; 
the next we throw somewhere else, until we get them 
scattered all around. Then when we want a certain tool 
we hunt two hours for it, though it is right under our 
noses.” 

Here, again, in the contrast between these two men, 
we have an example of the way in which natural selec- 
tion assigns one temperament to one kind of climate and 
another to another. The man who was content to throw 
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his tools around was content to stay in Queensland. He 
was probably the father of a family who would grow up 
with his easy-going ways. The old mechanic, on the 
other hand, was lamenting the fact that his father 
would not permit him to go to America in his young 
days. “If I had gone to America,” he said, “instead of 
coming here to Queensland, I’d have been a Henry Ford 
by now.” And probably he would. He spoke several 
times of having laid by a “‘tidy bit,’ even as it was. 
Now if that man had had children, it is quite certain 
that he would have sent them to America, or at least to 
South Australia, and not have let them stay in a place 
where he stayed only because he had become estab- 
lished. 

A second fact which I noted about the Queenslanders 
was that it seemed to me that the working people show 
a certain lack of courtesy, due to inertia or weariness. 
Let me hasten to say that nowhere have I been the 
recipient of more courtesy and cordiality than in Aus- 
tralia. Moreover, the people of North Queensland 
made greater efforts to help me than did those in any 
other part of the continent. I cannot speak too highly 
of the cordiality, hospitality, and open-mindedness of 
all with whom I came in close contact. I am speaking 
now merely of casual working men whom I met on the 
street, and of whom I asked some simple question such 
as the location of a post-box, the name of a street, the 
way to the railway-station, or the time of the next bus. 
Frequently in such cases a working man answered a 
little shortly, almost as if he were saying: “What in 
thunder are you asking me for? Find out for yourself.” 
Or, if the answer was courteous, it was short and there 
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was no attempt to do more than I asked. In Brisbane I 
noticed a slight tendency of the same sort, but scarcely 
enough to mention. In cities farther south there was 
none of it, and frequently all sorts of people went around 
the corner or across the street, as the case might be, to 
see that I was on the right track. It seemed to me as if 
the working people in the North were in the habit, so to 
speak, of being too tired to do anything extra after the 
day’s work. I do not advance this as anything impor- 
tant; I should not even have mentioned it, were it not 
that a number of Australians confirmed my impression. 
They were inclined to attribute it to the labor laws of 
Queensland, which make the working men very inde- 
pendent. That seems to me improbable, for in that 
case it ought to be as evident in Brisbane as farther 
north, which is by no means the case. Moreover, I did 
not notice it in the interior of the North, but only on 
the coast where the climate is most wearing. 

I might give many more instances of ways in which 
it seemed to me that in Queensland, in spite of the 
splendid character of the people, there is a tendency to 
lower the standards in many respects. Not only is there 
more carelessness than in the South, or than in Europe 
and the northern United States, more throwing down of 
the tools in any old place, less inclination to do some- 
thing for others, and more complaints of not feeling 
energetic, but there are other more positive evils. One 
of these is drinking. The number of hotels in Australia 
is amazing, and many of them are little except drinking- 
places. Of course in a new country the number of hotels 
must always be large. Nevertheless, although the cor- 
responding parts of Canada have been settled by people 
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of the same sort as Australia, there is no such degree of 
drinking to excess, nor is there in the southern parts of 
Australia, so far as I can gather. With the drinking go 
gambling and immorality, as in every other part of the 
world. Where one of these vices increases, the others 
do likewise. Of course the newness and the frontier life 
are important elements in all this, but I gained the idea 
that the same kind of people in northern Australia do 
not have such high standards as in Canada. for example, 
or in New Zealand. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE HEALTH OF TROPICAL WHITE PEOPLE 
ia any of my readers happen to be familiar with 


the theories which I have advanced in Civiliza- 

tion and Climate, they may think that what I 
have said thus far about tropical Australia is exactly 
what would be expected. Having strongly upheld the 
hypothesis that climate is one of the main factors in 
determining the distribution of civilization, it is almost 
inevitable that in a new country I should see new proof 
of that hypothesis. But I want to make it clear that 
in spite of what follows I have much more hope for the 
future of the white man in the tropics than before I went 
to Australia. If I were convinced that climate has 
nothing to do with human progress, I should undoubt- 
edly have seen many of the facts set forth in the pre- 
ceding chapters in a different light. I might have fol- 
lowed the common example and stressed only those 
points which seem to show that in northern Australia 
the climate is not a handicap. As it is, I have done my 
best to present both sides of the case, but I recognize 
the grave difficulty of being unprejudiced. 

In this chapter I mean to present two sets of appar- 
ently opposing facts, and then to interpret them. The 
first set is continually cited as proof that the semi- 
tropical climate of northern Australia is not a serious 
handicap to white settlement. The second set, so far as 


I am aware, had never been noticed, until I discussed it 
855 
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in a presidential address before the Association of 
American Geographers in 1923 and in the third edition 
of Civilization and Climate in 1924. The first set of facts 
affords abundant evidence of the physical strength and 
health of the people living in Queensland. The second 
set suggests that the people born in Queensland have 
less physical vitality than the rest of the Australians. 
As for the people now living in Queensland, the most 
careful investigations have failed to show any physical 
inferiority in comparison with the other people of 
Australia. The medical examinations of young men 
who enlisted in the World War indicated that the 
Queenslanders, including the tropical Queenslanders, 
were certainly not less robust and vigorous than those 
from other parts of Australia. They much excelled the 
men of similar ages from England. In athletics the 
Queenslanders, in proportion to their numbers, stand 
well toward the top and have every reason to be proud. 
Moreover, a considerable number of children of the 
second and even the third generation of Europeans have 
been born in tropical Australia, and are fine active 
specimens. At Charters Towers, well within the 
tropics, I saw the school-children gathered for a field- 
day. There were many races, jumping contests, and 
stunts. The relay races were great fun. Little tykes 
twelve, ten, and even eight years old took part in them. 
The crowd was largely children, with a fair sprinkling 
of parents. About a dozen children from outside schools 
had been brought in. Girls had as much share in the 
races as boys. Practically all were barefooted, even in 
the tug of war. The most interesting things to me were, 
first, the great enthusiasm of the children; second, the 
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large number who took part; and third, the degree of 
energy shown on all sides. The children were unques- 
tionably a sturdy, healthy-looking lot, and by that I 
mean the spectators as well as the participants. Many 
were quite rosy, although by no means so much so as 
children would be in England. People say that in sum- 
mer these same children look rather pale. Nevertheless 
they certainly seemed to have much more pep and 
vigor than one would expect within nineteen degrees 
of the equator and among children who in many cases 
were not only born within the tropics, but whose par- 
ents were also born there. 

That these evidences of physical vigor are genuine is 
proved by the fact that the death-rate in Queensland is 
one of the lowest in the world. During the normal 
years before the World War, from 1907-1914, the crude 
death-rate in Australia (10.8) was lower than in any 
other country except New Zealand (9.4) and certain 
limited areas such as the state of Washington (9.4 from 
1908 to 1913). In Queensland the rate (10.3) was as 
low as in any state of Australia. The only Australian 
states that rivalled Queensland were South Australia 
and New South Wales. It may be said that this low 
death-rate is due to the fact that the proportion of 
children and old people in Queensland is low, while 
persons in the vigor of life are relatively numerous. 
But even when allowance is made for this, by correcting 
the figures to conform to what is known as a standard 
population, the death-rate in Queensland before the 
war was 12.1, compared with 10.5 in New Zealand, the 
healthiest country in the world, 12.4 in Denmark, the 
healthiest country in Europe, 15.2 in England, and 16.1 
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in the part of the United States then included in the 
registration area. 

When the low death-rate of Queensland was first 
brought to my attention I thought there must be some 
mistake. Perhaps the records were not accurate. My 
previous studies made it seem impossible that in a 
climate so warm and apparently unfavorable as that of 
Queensland there could be so low a death-rate. Careful 
inquiry, however, convinces me that the records are 
essentially reliable. 

A third line of evidence is almost equally encouraging. 
According to the careful investigations of the Institute 
of Tropical Medicine at Townsville, all serious tropical 
diseases, with the exception of yaws and ulcerated 
granuloma, are comparatively absent in northern 
Australia. Malarial fever is almost unknown among 
the aboriginal population, and except in a few localities 
rarely attacks Europeans. Even dysentery, that great 
scourge of the tropics, is scarcely more dangerous than 
in England. An examination of the blood of school- 
children who had resided during the whole or most of 
their lives in Townsville proved that so far as the ex- 
aminers could detect, the blood differed in only one 
respect from that considered normal in children born 
and bred in a temperate climate. There was, to be sure, 
a relative preponderance of a certain type of cell— 
neutrophile leucocytes with a comparatively small 
number of nuclei—which seemed to indicate a definite 
alteration of the blood, but the significance of this is 
not yet clear. In other respects, such as the composition 
of the urine and other measures of metabolism, only 
quantitative and not qualitative differences between 
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the tropical people and those of cooler climates are indi- 
cated. In the same way, during a state of complete rest 
the body temperature, so far as can yet be determined, 
does not seem to show any appreciable variation from 
the limits observed in Europe. It is true, however, 
that in the Queensland experiments, as in those of the 
New York State Ventilation Commission and others, 
even a slight amount of exercise caused a considerably 
greater rise of body temperature when the air is hot 
than when it is cool, and this rise is maintained for some 
time after the work has ceased. Hence more rest is 
necessary within the tropics than in higher latitudes. 
Yet we have already seen that white laborers in tropical 
Australia work in the full blaze of the sun without 
apparent detriment to their health. Under pressure 
they can perhaps work as fast as those in any part of 
the world. 

Thus the net result of these various lines of evidence 
is that the white people in Queensland, and even in 
tropical Queensland, appear to be as healthy and 
strong as those of any part of the world. Their blood, 
to be sure, is a little different from that of persons of 
their own race in temperate climates. Moreover, the 
prolonged heat makes it necessary either to work more 
slowly or not so long as in cooler climates. But neither 
of these conditions has yet been proved to be more than 
a relatively slight disadvantage. 

Another strong evidence of the good health prevailing 
in Queensland, especially in tropical Queensland, is 
found in the first three sections of the following little 
table taken from a Bulletin on Tropical Australia issued 
by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics: 
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Australia Non- Tropical 


asa tropical 
whole Queensland Queensland 


. Birth-rate per 1,000 women aged 15-44...| 107 114 141 
. Infant death-rate per 1,000 births 56 55 
. Female death-rate per 1,000 persons : 8.0 7.9 
. Male death-rate per 1,000 persons : 10.6 14.0 


The white women living in the tropical part of Queens- 
land evidently give birth to a relatively large number 
of children, bring up those children in an uncommonly 
good state of health, and themselves enjoy remarkably 
good health. In other words, the women of non- 
tropical Queensland are more healthy and vigorous 
than those of Australia as a whole, while the women of 
tropical Queensland are still more healthy and vigorous. 
What more could one ask as a recommendation of the 
climate of a country? The tropical men, to be sure, 
have a much higher death-rate than those of other 
parts of Australia, but in part, at least, this may be 
because “there are many men living under primitive 
conditions. Under such circumstances there is too fre- 
quently a disregard for precautionary sanitary mea- 
sures, and a reckless neglect of the first symptoms of dis- 
ease. There are other cases, too, where it is impossible 
by reason of great distance to procure medical or surgi- 
cal assistance.” 

In view of all these various lines of evidence as to 
birth, life, and death, it is not strange that the Bulletin 
on Tropical Australia, from which the preceding quota- 
tion is taken, sums up its conclusions in these words: 

“At the present time, so far as statistical data pro- 
vide evidence, it appears that the people in the tropical 
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parts of Australia are healthy and virile, and are suffer- 
ing no serious disabilities from tropical conditions.” 

Nor is it surprising that the physicians assembled at 
the Australasian Medical Congress at Brisbane in 
August, 1920, adopted the following resolution: 

“After mature consideration of sources of informa- 
tion embodying the results of long and varied pro- 
fessional experience and observation in the Australian 
tropics, the Congress is unable to find anything point- 
ing to the existence of inherent or insuperable obstacles 
in the way of the permanent occupation of tropical 
Australia by a healthy indigenous white race. It con- 
siders that the whole question of successful develop- 
ment and settlement of tropical Australia by white 
races is fundamentally a question of applied public 
health in the modern sense, such as has been demon- 
strated and practised with success amongst civil popu- 
lations, under far more difficult conditions, by the 
American authorities in the Philippines prior to the 
great war, and throughout the military forces of every 
allied power during that war. It considers that the 
absence of semicivilized colored peoples in northern 
Australia simplifies the problem very greatly. But it 
desires to emphasize in the strongest manner that any 
considerable extension of population and settlement 
under the existing loose conditions of sanitary adminis- 
tration and sanitary practice, using these terms in their 
modern wider sense, which prevail at the present time 
in tropical Australia, cannot hope for lasting success, 
and cannot fail to result in ultimate disaster. The 
Congress recognizes that a large amount of work still 
requires to be done in working out the practical details 
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of any scheme of settlement, but it considers that it 
presents no difficulties beyond those of organization, 
staff, time, and money. It realizes that a great national 
question is involved, but it is unable to discern any 
obstacles which cannot be overcome by earnest and 
skilful application of the principles of statecraft.” 

If I were to base an opinion solely on the casual ob- 
servations recorded in the previous chapter and on the 
important facts already set forth in this chapter I 
should agree with the physicians. As it is, I agree that 
there are probably “no inherent or insuperable ob- 
stacles in the way of the permanent occupation of 
tropical Australia by a healthy indigenous white race.” 
But I am forced to “‘emphasize in the strongest man- 
ner” a second consideration which the physicians have 
overlooked. While I believe that “any considerable 
extension of population and settlement under the exist- 
ing loose conditions of sanitary administration and 
sanitary practice . . . cannot hope for lasting success, 
and cannot fail to result in ultimate disaster,’’ I would 
add that the lasting success of white settlement in the 
tropics is equally hopeless unless there is a most strenu- 
ous and persistent selection of the right types of people. 
A tropical white race would be a dismal failure if it were 
composed wholly or largely of persons of the so-called 
Poor White or cracker type. Yet that is just what is 
likely to happen if one of the recommendations of the 
Australasian Medical Congress should be carried out. 
The rest of the nine recommendations, let me hasten to 
add, are admirable. Number VII, however, urges that 
legislation be passed to foster “Assisted immigration of 
suitable persons of white races, e. g., domestic servants; 
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and the combating of prejudice and ignorance with 
regard to life and living conditions in tropical Aus- 
tralia.” This sounds, to be sure, almost like my own 
statement above as to the importance of “a most stren- 
uous and persistent selection of the right types of 
people.’ The difference lies in this: the right type 
according to my definition is one that is physically, 
mentally, and morally able to rise above the handicaps 
of life in a tropical country. ‘‘ Domestic servants” gen- 
erally belong to exactly the opposite type, the very 
type whose descendants become shiftless “‘poor whites,” 
and are an expense and menace to the rest of the 
community. 

Let us now turn to the second set of facts. These are 
summarized in the following table, which gives some 
insight into the reasons why I regard natural selection 
as so important in Australia. The data on which the 
table is based were most kindly provided in manuscript 
form by the commonwealth statistician, C. H. Wick- 
ens, Esq. The table shows clearly that there is a 
marked difference between persons living in Queens- 
land, but not necessarily born there, and persons born 
in Queensland, regardless of where they happen to live 
at the time of death. The numbers in the table show 
the death-rate among persons from fifteen to forty- 
nine years of age in three Australian states: namely in 
Victoria, which is the coolest state aside from Tas- 
mania; in New South Wales, which lies quite far to the 
south; and in Queensland, which lies so far to the north 
that a quarter of its population is within the tropics. 
The death-rate has been calculated according to a 
“standard population,” so as to eliminate any differ- 
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ences arising from the fact that there are more young 
people in one section than in another. The residents of 
the three states have been divided according to their 
birthplace, the great majority of Australians being 
natives of one of the three states, or else of England or 
Scotland. 


DEATH-RATES PER “STANDARD POPULATION” AT AGE 15-49 YEARS 
IN VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH WALES, AND QUEENSLAND, ACCORD- 
ING TO PLACES OF BIRTH AND RESIDENCE, 1920, 1921, 1922 


REsIDENCE 


New Sovuta 


Wire QUEENSLAND 


VICTORIA 
BirTHPLACE 


3.57 |4. 
4.13 [4.87 


The significant fact about the table is this: no matter 
whether they reside in Victoria, New South Wales, or 
Queensland, the people who were born in Queensland 
have a higher death-rate than those born in the other 
two Australian states or in England or Scotland. If 
we combine the four upper entries in the last column, 
it appears that the residents of Australia who were born 
in Victoria, England, Scotland, and New South Wales 
have an average death-rate of 4.01. On the other hand, 
the death-rate among the people born in Queensland, 
no matter where they reside, is 4.66, or approximately 
15 per cent greater. The high death-rate of Queens- 
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landers in Victoria, or New South Wales, may be due 
to the fact that Queenslanders whose health is im- 
paired migrate to those cooler states. But in that case 
the born Queenslanders who remain in Queensland 
ought to be stronger than the average, and their death- 
rate should be correspondingly low. On the contrary, 
their death-rate exceeds that of the Queenslanders 
born in any of the other four regions. In other words, 
although taken as a whole the people whose residence is 
in Queensland have a very low death-rate, those who 
were born there have a high death-rate. The persons 
over fifteen years of age who reside there were largely 
born elsewhere and have had the advantage of a 
childhood spent in a relatively invigorating climate. 
Thus a careful analysis of the death-rate suggests that, 
although the people who go to Queensland are so 
healthy that they reduce the general death-rate to a 
very low level, their children for some reason or other 
are less healthy than are those born in the more 
southerly parts of Australia or in the old country. 

The same conclusion seems to follow from the birth- 
rate. We have already seen that in proportion to the 
number of women from fifteen to forty-four years of age 
the birth-rate in Queensland is high compared with the 
rest of Australia, and is still higher in the tropical sec- 
tions. But here, as in the case of deaths, the favorable 
condition is not due to the people who are born in 
Queensland, but to those who come thither from other 
regions. This appears unmistakably in the following 
figures showing the number of children born to persons 
whose own birthplace was in various regions and who 
died in Australia during the year 1921. 
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GermniaTiy se ive ae afeseiete oie eos ete ore 653:| “Tasmaniainnn cas aaron ees 5.0 
dwelavdenmes cece cokeeat ee tees 58°) (South Australias... 2722 ereer 4.5 


Sentlanid 98h cee oot ties ecicen eee Bul le Victorlaasias ieee. Seu See eee eee 4.1 
ingland sx stcnssiass nasties or a aatey 5:4,|. Queensland = ose. a eee 3.8 
New South Wales............... 6.1 


Only those regions are included which were the birth- 
places of at least 500 parents who died in Australia 
in 1921. The natives of the four foreign countries 
had large families, averaging six or seven among the 
Germans and five or six among English, Scotch, and 
Irish. The native-born Australians had smaller fam- 
ilies. This is normal, for almost universally the first 
generation of immigrants to a new country has larger 
families than do succeeding generations. Moreover, 
the number of children normally diminishes from gener- 
ation to generation after the immigrants arrive. These 
facts largely explain why the people born in Victoria 
have few children. Victoria has less of the frontier 
quality than any other Australian state, unless it be 
Tasmania. It likewise has a correspondingly small 
percentage of foreign-born inhabitants, the number 
there and in New South Wales being only thirteen 
per cent in 1921 compared with eight per cent in 
Tasmania. Moreover, the percentage of the popula- 
tion living in large cities is greater in Victoria than 
in any other Australian state, and that likewise tends 
toward a low birth-rate. 

The low birth-rate of the people born in Queensland 
cannot be explained in any of these ways. In fact, 
Queensland seems to have most of the conditions that 
lead to a high birth-rate. In the first place, it is a rela- 
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tively new state, with a sparse population, and with an 
uncommon degree of the frontier conditions which 
normally lead to large families. Again, in 1921 about 
twenty-three per cent of its population was foreign- 
born, while among the native Queenslanders an un- 
usually large percentage were the children of recent 
immigrants, and would naturally have relatively large 
families, although not so large as those of their parents. 
In addition to all this the rural population in Queens- 
land (48 per cent) is relatively larger than in any other 
Australian state except Tasmania (52 per cent). An- 
other 24 per cent of the Queenslanders live in small, 
provincial cities with a population of less than 25,000, 
while the widely spreading suburbs probably make 
Brisbane the least urban of the large cities of Aus- 
tralia. Other things being equal, the rural birth-rate 
among people of any given race and antecedents is 
almost always larger than the urban rate. 3 
Now all these conditions actually do give Queensland 
a high birth-rate, the highest in Australia in proportion 
to the number of women of child-bearing age. But this 
high birth-rate is due to the persons who have come 
from other states, for the men and women born in 
Queensland have fewer children than do those of any 
other group in the preceding table. The fact that the 
people who are born in Queensland and who, in the 
majority of cases, still reside there, have such small 
families agrees with the relatively high death-rate in 
suggesting less vigor than is found among the natives 
of the other Australian states. Here is the way the 
whole problem seems to stand: The statistical evidence 
apparently indicates that the people born and reared 
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in Queensland are less vigorous than those born and 
reared elsewhere who come to Queensland as settlers. 
The death-rate and the birth-rate, together with such 
facts as the “Queensland walk,” agree in pointing to 
this conclusion. All these conditions agree with what 
one would expect on the basis of climate, and of the 
demonstrated facts as to the effect of prolonged heat 
on human health and activity. They seem to disagree 
flatly with the general facts as to the health, birth-rate, 
and activity of the Queenslanders as a whole. Is there 
any reasonable explanation of such diametrical dis- 
agreement? It seems to me that there is. I shall discuss 
it in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XVII 


WHITE AUSTRALIA AND NATURAL SELECTION 


ANY of the peculiarities of Australia seem to 
be largely explained by natural selection. 
How this works may be understood from the 
business of life insurance. A life-insurance company 
selects its “risks.” A man with a weak heart, poor 
lungs, diseased kidneys, or bodily malformations is 
rejected. So, too, in many cases, is one whose parents 
died young from certain diseases, or who has himself 
had certain diseases, even though now he may seem to 
have recovered. The greater the selection, the lower 
the death-rate. In some of the less healthful parts 
of the southern United States the selection has gone so 
far that the death-rate among insured persons is de- 
cidedly lower than among similar persons in much more 
healthful climates. 

Let us consider this process of natural selection in 
relation not only to health but to other outstanding 
characteristics. Three qualities of the Australians stand 
out with especial clearness: the Australians are (1) 
remarkably homogeneous, (2) extremely prosperous, 
and (3) surprisingly healthy. By homogeneous I mean 
not only that they are almost wholly British in origin, 
but that there is relatively little difference between one 
class and another, even less than in America. Only 
in our newest Western States does the laboring man, the 
farmer, or the factory hand assume and maintain so 
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leader of business. The Australian chauffeur offers 
you a cigar, while a janitor asked me to shorten my 
lecture so that he might catch the 9.30 train, and then 
lingered till 9.40 to discuss some of the points I had 
raised. 

In material affairs there is the same equality; Aus- 
tralia has few men of extreme wealth and few of ex- 
treme poverty, but it has many who are well-to-do and 
still more who are comfortably prosperous. For ex- 
ample, a friendly street-car conductor told me that his 
wife was formerly a school-teacher and that they were 
saving money for a trip around the world so that the 
“kid”? may be well educated. He began the conversa- 
tion by noticing my badge of the Pan Pacific Science 
Congress and asking if I was one of the “merry- 
makers.” Such a spirit of equality and prosperity is, of 
course, more or less characteristic of all new countries. 
Is it due directly to the newness or to some other factor 
which may last after the newness is gone? 

As to the healthfulness of Australia, we have already 
seen that the continent ranks almost at the top. Even 
tropical Australia vies with the best of other countries. 

The homogeneous, prosperous, and healthy condition 
of Australia seems to owe much to natural selection. 
In all probability the Australians are physiologically 
a trifle different from the average people of the British 
Isles. Suppose that a thousand men think of migrating 
from Great Britain. A threefold selection at once takes 
place. First, those who have organic diseases are likely 
to hesitate. The man who knows his heart to be weak, 
his liver torpid, or his kidneys diseased usually wants to 
stay where he thinks that he will be always near good 
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medical care. A few, to be sure, migrate for the sake of 
health, especially if they have lung trouble, but they 
are exceptional and fall under a different category, 
shortly to be mentioned. The health of the men them- 
selves, however, generally counts less than that of their 
families. The man who has an ailing mother, father, or 
sister, or, most of all, a wife or child who is not strong, is 
likely to be deterred from migrating. Or, if he migrates, 
he chooses the United States or Canada, because those 
countries are nearer, older, and better established than 
Australia. Thus, as a rule, only those who are physically 
strong and whose families, especially the wives, are also 
physically strong, make the long journey to Australia. 
Of course such people are healthy and have healthy 
children, so that the death-rate is low. 

Finances and the qualities which enable people to 
lay by something against a rainy day are another strong 
selective factor. After the prospective migrants have 
unconsciously sorted themselves on the basis of health, 
they are again selected on the basis of their available 
capital. Those who cannot raise enough money to pay 
their passage perforce stay at home, unless they are 
assisted by the government. Many other cases are like 
this: A family has a hundred pounds. If they go to 
Australia, all the money will be gone before they get 
there. If they go to the United States or Canada, there 
will be sixty pounds left to help in making a new start. 
Thus, so long as migrants are not assisted, those who go 
so far as Australia are selected because they have the 
ability to save more money than is required of those 
who stay at home or go to nearer countries. Even the 
half of the immigrants who in the past have been 
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assisted by the Australian Government have been on 
the whole a fairly thrifty set. They were not helped so 
much as now after they reached Australia, and they 
had to be people of at least moderately good intelligence 
and thrift. So far as health and temperament are con- 
‘cerned, their selection was much like that of the others. 
Thus in the past, aside from the convicts whose slight 
significance we have already discussed, Australia re- 
ceived relatively few persons who were not at least 
moderately competent as well as healthy and energetic. 

On the other hand, comparatively few of the Aus- 
tralian immigrants have belonged to the British aris- 
tocracy or have already acquired an established posi- 
tion at home. Those who have gone from the better 
families have usually been young men whose characters 
were still pliable. Thus there is selection at both ends 
of the social scale, so that the extreme types rarely go 
to Australia. That is one great reason for the uniformity 
among the Australians both socially and financially. 
Indirectly, to be sure, the new country is the cause of 
the uniformity, but if all classes in the old country were 
brought to the new in the same proportion that they 
exist in the old, it is very doubtful whether there would 
be anything like the uniformity which now exists. The 
selective process is needed to produce uniformity. 

A third type of selection is based on moral character 
and temperament. We have already noted that among 
persons having organic diseases only the ones with 
courage go to Australia. But every one who migrates so 
far needs more than the average endowment of courage 
and initiative. This is especially true of women. It is 
far easier to stay at home, or even to migrate to Canada 
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or the United States, than to go to that distant con- 
tinent in the midst of the Southern Ocean. Only the 
man or woman who is optimistic and brave dares 
attempt it. Formerly this was far more true than now. 
Thus in the earlier days the great mass of the immi- 
grants to Australia were people of unusually strong 
physique, of at least moderate although not necessarily 
extreme ability in the work of making a living, and of 
an optimistic, courageous, and motor-minded type, 
people to whom there was zest in the idea of doing 
something new. Australia as a whole has been peopled 
by individuals who have stood the test of a threefold 
selection for health, industry, and initiative. In the 
later days it has been easier to come, and now the gov- 
ernment is assisting immigrants more fully than ever, 
so that the average level of the newcomers is falling, but 
that has not yet had much visible effect, although pre- 
sumably it will ere long. 

The relation of Queensland to the rest of Australia is 
almost like that of Australia itself to Great Britain. 
Most of the settlers in Queensland come first to the 
great cities in southern Australia. There they hear of 
the difficulties, the poor climate, and the loneliness of 
the North, as well as of its great possibilities. So, once 
more, among the selected Australians there takes place 
another selection in which health, financial status, and 
individual temperament play the parts already de- 
scribed. But even this does not end the matter. After 
people come to Queensland the same threefold selection 
once more takes place among those who move farther 
north beyond the tropic. Thus, as a rule, only those 
who are especially strong, well equipped, and self- 
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confident go into the northern parts of the state. No. 
wonder, then, that tropical Australia is inhabited by an 
exceedingly healthy, energetic, prosperous, and opti- 
mistic set of people. Almost nowhere else can one find 
their equal in these respects. 

In travelling six or seven thousand miles through the 
southern continent I was greatly impressed by the 
high average quality of the people. In spite of excep- 
tions the predominant impression is that the Austra- 
lians, especially those in the rural districts, are bright, 
alert, intelligent, and full of vigor. One sees these quali- 
ties in the travellers on the trains, the clerks in the 
shops, the workers in the factories, the waitresses in the 
restaurants. One notices them not only among the 
sheep stations, fruit-ranches, wheat-fields, and mines, 
but in the city streets, in the homes, and especially 
among the children. So far as the warm climate has 
acted as a deterrent to keep away the physically weak, 
the thriftless, the timid, the pessimistic, it has been a 
blessing. It has given Queensland a population even 
more highly selected than that of the rest of Australia. 
Even though the climate obviously tones down the 
energy of the Queenslanders somewhat, I felt a greater 
degree of effervescent energy within the tropics than 
anywhere else in Australia. I had expected to find it 
otherwise, and therefore I dwell on the matter. I am 
filled with regret when I realize that the average 
Queenslander decidedly excels the average American. 
In our average we must include millions of Negroes, 
South Europeans, and East Europeans who came to 
America not because they had exceptional pluck and 
vigor, but because they were miserable or because 
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some one else, some vested interest, made it easy for 
them. 

Among the Australians, as among most migrants, 
natural selection is more vigorously at work among the 
women than among the men. It requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to see that when people 
consider migrating, the health of the women has more 
to do with the matter than that of the men. This 
applies not only to those who go from England to 
Australia, but to those who go from southern Australia 
to Queensland, and from southern Queensland to the 
tropical North. If a man is looking for a job, or the 
chance to make a fortune, he thinks little of his health. 
But if he is married, he thinks a great deal about the 
health of his wife, and so does she. Hence among the 
people who have settled in Queensland a twofold selec- 
tion, first in England and again in Australia, and per- 
haps a third selection if the family moves to northern 
Queensland, causes the health of the wives to be a much 
more important selective factor than that of the hus- 
bands. 

But this does not end the matter. By no means all 
the people who settle in Queensland remain there, and 
this is especially true in tropical Queensland. Not only 
from that part of Australia, but from the Back Blocks 
everywhere, people return to the southern cities, and 
even to England, for all sorts of reasons. Between 1901 
and 1905, because of the great drought and consequent 
economic distress, the number of people departing from 
Australia actually exceeded the number of immigrants 
by nearly 17,000. At all times there is much moving 
back and forth, and health plays a large part in this, 
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especially the health of the women. Relatively few 
men leave tropical Australia for their own health, but 
many for that of their wives. If a woman finds that the 
climate and the hard life in the hot kitchens do not 
agree with her, the family may move to a cooler region 
as soon as possible. Sometimes the wife goes first and 
the husband follows. If a young boy in a family is not 
well, he is perhaps sent to a sheep station to build up his 
health. Only rarely does a family move South on a 
boy’s account. But suppose a girl is sickly. She is sent 
South to her grandparents or aunts, or perhaps to 
school. If it is still impossible for her to be well in the 
North, many a family at length takes the first oppor- 
tunity to move South, where it is cool. The general 
manager of the Northern Railways of Australia told me 
that he is besieged by requests for transfers to the 
South. In the majority of cases the ostensible reason, 
and the true reason according to the manager, is the 
wife’s health. The same condition prevails in many 
other lines of business. Thus natural selection appears 
to be fully competent to reduce the death-rate in 
Queensland to an extraordinary degree, especially 
among the young women. 

If selection has been so much stronger among the 
women than among the men, the fact ought to be ap- 
parent in the statistics. And so it is. While the propor- 
tions of the two sexes are normal among the children in 
Queensland, the percentage of women declines rapidly 
as soon as they become adult, especially in the tropical 
portion. Statistics also show that the women who 
remain, especially the young women, are peculiarly 
strong and healthy. This fact becomes evident when 
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we compare the death-rates at various ages in Queens- 
land with the corresponding rates in some other country 
where there has been no such natural selection. Den- 
mark is excellent for this purpose because it is a pecu- 
liarly normal country. Its climate is one of the most 
healthful in the whole world; its people live largely on 
farms or in small towns; there is little manufacturing; 
the one great city, Copenhagen, has only a small per- 
centage of the kind of factories and slums that especially 
harm people’s health. Moreover, Denmark has had 
relatively little emigration or immigration, so that 
there has been no special selection of this sort among its 
people. Hence it forms an unusually good standard of 
comparison. 

The general result of this comparison is that during 
the normal years from 1906 to 1913 the death-rate 
among infants of both sexes in Queensland was only 
two-thirds as great as in Denmark, while among children 
one to four years of age the rate in the two countries 
was about the same, being very low in both cases. As 
the children grow older, a marked change appears: the 
health of the Queensland girls in comparison with those 
of Denmark begins to improve, that is, the relative 
number of deaths falls. The health of the boys, on the 
contrary, remains the same as in Denmark up to the 
age of about fourteen, and then begins to grow worse. 
At the age of fifteen to twenty-four the rate among the 
young women of Queensland is only eighty per cent as 
great as among young women of the same age in Den- 
mark, and not till the age of about forty does the 
death-rate rise to the Danish level. Among young men 
aged fifteen to twenty-four, the Queensland death-rate 
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rises to ten per cent above the rate in Denmark, while 
among men of thirty-five to forty-five it stands thirty- 
four per cent above the Danish rate. Even if we allow 
for accidents, the Queensland death-rate for men of the 
ages of twenty-five to fifty-five is as much above the 
Danish rate as the Queensland rate for women at the 
age of twenty is below the corresponding Danish figure. 

Such a difference is astonishing, especially in view of 
the fact that life in Queensland is especially hard for 
young women. Many live far from physicians and 
hospitals. It is almost impossible to get servants and 
nurses, even when the children are born. Worse than 
this is the fact that the houses, as we have seen, are 
mostly one-story bungalows, a large share of which 
have low roofs with no ceilings and often with roofs of 
sheet iron. The thermometer rises to 90 or 100 degrees 
day after day for months, and the almost vertical 
sun, together with the kitchen fire, raises the tempera- 
ture to 110 or even 120 degrees in the places where 
the women are at work. 

The low death-rate among the young women in spite 
of these adverse conditions can scarcely be due to any- 
thing except natural selection. Such selection has given 
Queensland a picked population in which the women are 
the most highly picked portion. No wonder the children 
are healthy when they have such mothers. Nor is it 
any wonder that in northern Queensland one finds a 
degree of optimism and initiative which can scarcely 
be paralleled. Natural selection has here created 
almost a new race. If no new settlers should come for 
hundreds of years, and if the weak and inefficient and 
those lacking initiative and optimism could continue to 
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be weeded out, it is hard to tell how far the people of 
North Queensland might diverge from their relatives in 
Great Britain. 

Now let us sum up our results. Several facts stand 
out clearly. 

1. The Australian experiment pertains to a semi- 
tropical or subtropical rather than a distinctly tropical 
climate in the usual sense of the word. 

2. In such a climate white people work more slowly 
and less carefully than in cooler climates. Mental work 
seems to be especially difficult, so that the climate 
apparently has a genuine retarding effect upon progress. 

3. Nevertheless the excellent health of North Queens- 
land, the presence of numbers of healthy children of the 
first, second, and even the third generation of born 
Queenslanders, and the fact that high standards are 
maintained in many respects seem to prove that there 
is no inherent reason why a healthy white population 
should not flourish in such a climate. 

4. The present standards of health and progress in 
tropical Australia seem to depend largely on a great 
process of natural selection. This selection has kept the 
death-rate down to surprisingly low proportions, espe- 
cially among the women, and thus among their children. 
It has likewise kept the birth-rate at a high level. 

5. As soon as the selective process is weakened, there 
seems to be evidence that the climate is a hindrance. 
This appears in the “Queensland walk”’ and all that it 
typifies, in the relatively low birth-rate and high death- 
rate of the native Queenslanders, and in the difficulty 
which they experience in maintaining the highest 
standards of efficiency in many affairs, both public 
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and private. Although their parents or grandparents 
were highly selected, and hence able to cope with the 
climate, the children, according to a fundamental bio- 
logical law, tend to return to the average condition of 
their race. Hence, although inheriting a certain degree 
of fitness for a tropical climate, they presumably are 
not so well fitted as their parents. Moreover, they lack 
the advantage of the vigor that comes from a childhood 
spent in a bracing climate. 

What does all this mean as to the future of Australia 
and of the world? Does it encourage or discourage the 
hope of a white Australia? Does it indicate that the 
white race is or is not going to be able to live in tropical 
climates? It seems to me that the answer to these 
questions depends largely upon two great factors—first, 
sanitation, medical practice, and general adaptation of 
life to tropical conditions, as stated by the Australasian 
physicians; and second, natural selection, as set forth 
in these pages. As to the former, consider the fact that 
as late as 1923 no city in all Queensland, not even Bris- 
bane, had a modern system of sewage disposal. Equally 
serious is the fact that the flies, in summer, are extraor- 
dinarily abundant, and very few of the houses are prop- 
erly screened, or even screened at all. Again, as I have 
already said, so far as I can gather from numerous con- 
versations and from limited observations, alcohol does 
a great deal of harm in Queensland, especially in the 
North, probably more than in most parts of Australia, 
perhaps because people are thirstier. But Queensland 
does not want to change in this respect. While I was 
there a campaign was in progress preliminary to a vote 
on three alternatives: (1) Continuance of the present 
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liquor traffic; (2) State control; and (3) Prohibition. 
As far as I could gather the campaigners paid little 
attention to state control. The prohibition forces 
seemed to be at work, but feebly. The liquor interests 
apparently had unbounded energy and limitless money. 
Never have I seen so many posters, newspaper adver- 
tisements, and misleading items published as news but 
evidently paid for by the liquor people. Every hotel 
was full of placards, ostensibly urging people to vote for 
**personal liberty”’ but really urging them to perpetuate 
an industry because the hotelkeepers find it profitable. 
“Continuance” won, but if any part of Australia needs 
prohibition, it is Queensland, especially North Queens- 
land. The alcohol consumed there does much to make 
a white Australia impossible. 

As to food, clothing, and houses, Queensland con- 
forms all too closely to the practice in the rest of Aus- 
tralia. The British race is conservative in such matters. 
A heavy breakfast, much meat three times a day, thick 
woollen clothing, especially for the men, and tight-walled 
European houses may be advisable in England. They 
are not advisable in the warmer climate of Australia— 
not even in the South. But the Australians, like the 
British everywhere, are slow to change. For instance, 
in Townsville I met a man of great intelligence, an 
old resident who ought long ago to have learned 
much better. He suffers terribly from the heat. He 
complained of it to one of my friends, who asked him 
what he wore. Then it appeared that with the ther- 
mometer at ninety degrees he was wearing woollen 
underclothes and a cholera band, because he feared 
that if he dressed sensibly, like my friend, in cotton 
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trousers and shirt, he would be attacked by dysentery. 
Such conservatism in certain things may be an element 
of strength, but not when it hinders the food, clothing, 
and houses from being thoroughly adapted to the long 
Australian summers. Of course there has been a good 
deal of change in these matters, especially in clothing, 
and more in Queensland than elsewhere. But the Aus- 
tralian habits are still far from being perfectly adapted 
to the climate. In Queensland the adaptation is less 
perfect than elsewhere, simply because the climate dif- 
fers more from that of England. 

Let us consider the houses and housework a little 
further, for the hardships of the women are one of the 
greatest evils in tropical Australia. Listen to a careful 
observer of long experience: “I have watched these 
people in North Queensland many years. A young 
woman of twenty or twenty-five comes out there and is 
married. In five years she is a hag. So long as women 
live under such conditions, I do not believe that the 
white race can ever thrive in the tropics.’’ Suppose that 
the young woman is the wife of a cane-cutter, engaged, 
as is usual, on a piece-work basis. From June to Decem- 
ber his minimum wages, according to the standards of 
1923, are somewhere in the vicinity of five pounds a 
week. He can earn double that without difficulty. 
From December to April, when there is no cane-cutting, 
he can get work on the docks or in some sort of gen- 
eral labor, while from April to July the demand for 
men in the meat-packing works at Townsville may 
draw him there. For the year as a whole, he may 
average six pounds a week. If he were earning the 
same amount in Canada he would live in a house 
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which rented for $350 more or less, and which cost per- 
haps $4,000. Of that sum at least $1,000 would repre- 
sent expenses due to the cold climate, and not necessary 
in a tropical climate. These expenses would include 
not only the furnace, flues, pipes, and the like, but a 
cellar, thick walls, and tight windows, the protection of 
the water-pipes against freezing, and various other 
details. He would likewise spend perhaps a hundred 
dollars a year for fuel to heat the house. 

Suppose now that all over Queensland people spent 
additional money on their houses, so that the cost of 
protection against heat and its concomitants equalled 
the amount spent by the Canadians for protection 
against cold. That would mean that perhaps two hun- 
dred pounds were spent on the laborer’s house to give 
it a double roof, make it airy, provide screens, install 
housekeeping apparatus, and especially to make the 
kitchen comfortable and convenient. The main object 
would be to render the wife’s work as pleasant and easy 
as possible, so that she could do the cooking, washing, 
and ironing, and take care of the children without wear- 
ing herself and her nerves to a frazzle. Suppose likewise 
that the twenty pounds a year spent by the Canadian 
for coal were devoted by the Queenslander to keeping 
the new appliances running, to buying ice, to giving the 
wife a chance to work out of doors in comfort, and 
occasionally to giving her a vacation. If all these things 
were done, and health were guarded as the physicians 
recommend, Queensland would become quite a different 
place for women, and hence for everybody. 

In spite of the great advantages that would accrue 
through good sanitation, a sensible mode of life, and a 
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determined effort to conquer hot weather as fully as we 
have conquered cold weather, I doubt whether all this 
would solve the problem of the white man in the tropics. 
The reason for this doubt is that even where the most 
nearly ideal conditions are now maintained among a few 
white people in tropical countries, the effects of climate 
are still very obvious. Only a small percentage of such 
people endure the climate steadily, and at the same time 
maintain their vigor and energy. Does not the very 
fact that the Australasian physicians set forth an elab- 
orate series of conditions whose maintenance Is essential 
if white people are to prosper in tropical Australia, 
bear witness to the direct effect of the climate in lessen- 
ing the energy and vitality of the average person? 
Hence it seems quite as important to select the right 
type of people, physically, mentally, and morally, as to 
provide the tropical people with the right sort of physi- 
cal and social environment. 

In recent years the power of selection in producing 
new types of plants and animals has been widely recog- 
nized. In Java, for example, we have seen that it in- 
creased the yield of sugar at least threefold. The effect 
on man appears to be equally great. In relatively recent 
times, for example, certain tropical races appear to have 
been evolved from northern races largely by natural 
selection. The Chinese are an outstanding example. 
In Canton many of the Chinese have complexions quite 
as pale as those of large groups of the white race such 
as the Italians and Spanish. These Chinese are the 
descendants of migrants who moved twenty or thirty 
degrees southward and now live in a semitropical 
climate not very different from that of northern Aus- 
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tralia. The unfit have been so well eliminated that the 
tropical Chinese appear to be able to work hard and 
thrive, even in the warmest and most humid parts of 
the world. Perhaps they have been somewhat inter- 
mixed with older tropical races, but their complexions 
seem to indicate that this has taken place only to a 
slight degree. In the same way the upper castes of 
India appear to be derived from northern ancestors. 
The climate in which the main traits of those ancestors 
were presumably established was apparently moister 
and cooler than that of Central Asia at present, for in 
those days the glacial period had not passed away so 
fully as now. Here, again, there presumably has been 
some admixture with other more tropical stocks, but a 
large number of high-caste Brahmans have complexions 
that are quite pale. Yet they seem to be able to live 
within the tropics for generation after generation, and 
to develop a high type of mentality as in men like 
Tagore and Ghandi. 

If haphazard selection during a single generation can 
give to tropical Queensland the high standards of 
physique which have been described above, and if many 
generations of equally haphazard selection can change 
a northern race such as the Chinese and Hindus of four 
or five thousand years ago into tropical races like those 
of South China and India to-day, I see no good reason 
why carefully directed selection may not produce a 
tropical British race possessed of high qualities, not 
~ only physically but mentally and morally. Of course, 
there are definite limits to what natural selection can 
do, and we do not yet know where those limits lie. 
Nevertheless, as I have shown in The Character of 
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Races, natural selection seems to produce marvellous 
results, as in the case of people like the Hakkas of 
South China, the Chinese of northern Manchuria, the 
Parsees of Bombay, the people of Iceland, and the 
Americans of Hawaii. The real question, as I see it, is 
not so much whether natural selection can produce a 
high-grade British or European stock capable of main- 
taining itself within the tropics, but whether the Aus- 
tralians or any other group of people can and will intel- 
ligently carry out the right kind of selection. 

Here, for example, is only one of the many serious 
dangers. Let us assume that the new science of public 
health not only maintains in tropical Australia the 
present degree of freedom from tropical diseases, but 
creates conditions like those aimed at by the Austra- 
lasian Medical Congress. Assume, also, that there is no 
intermixture of races. Make the further and less prob- 
able assumption that persons who are physically unfit 
for the tropical climate are sent away. If such assump- 
tions became facts, they would presumably insure a 
healthy, vigorous, homogeneous white population with 
a physique adapted to the climate of northern Aus- 
tralia. But what about mental activity? As we have 
already seen, the people who most dislike the tropical 
climate are women of leisure and men engaged in intel- 
lectual pursuits, or in other occupations which limit 
physical activity. Among such people there is a con- 
stant tendency to move into cooler climates. Not only 
is it easier to do good work where the air is cool and 
variable, but the opportunities are greater. The great 
universities, great institutions for reform and progress, 
the centres of political power, and the centres of com- 
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become concentrated in the best climates. Hence as 
means of communication improve, and as man becomes 
more fully master of his surroundings, these centres 
draw the more able people with ever-increasing power. 
Apparently we shall soon reach such a point that the 
more unpleasant and remote the environment, the 
greater is the likelihood that persons of unusual ability 
will be drawn away from their original homes and will 
settle in or near the great centres. Such considerations 
suggest that, although natural selection may produce a 
white Australia, it may also give rise to a pronounced 
biological difference between North and South. The 
warm northern regions may contain a physical type as 
tough, resistant, and well able to maintain itself as the 
Chinese, but at the same time easy-going, indolent, and 
lacking in intellectual activity. Only through over- 
population, hunger, famine, and frequent political 
turmoil does natural selection appear to have weeded 
out the Chinese who are not industrious and economical. 
And only through the development of other agencies 
which make northern Australia peculiarly attractive 
to persons of high intellectual and moral qualities does 
there seem to be much hope of keeping the white people 
of tropical countries at as high a level as those of cooler 
regions. 

The primary requisite is quality, not quantity. In 
America we have made the same sad mistake which 
now threatens Australia. We have sought mere num- 
bers without regard to quality. Our regret over this is 
not diminished when the best authorities tell us that if 
we had had no immigration since the time when our 
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population was only equal to that of Australia, our 
population to-day would be only a moderate degree less 
numerous than is actually the case. It would be homo- 
geneous, and would have far more of the strong qual- 
ities which still enable the descendants of the Puritans 
to furnish an overwhelming proportion of our leaders. 
Under such conditions America would presumably be a 
better place than at present in which to live, and would 
do more good to the world as a whole. Many good au- 
thorities believe that by admitting immigrants of all 
kinds without regard to quality, we not only have di- 
luted our stock with low-grade material, but have auto- 
matically lowered the birth-rate of the more com- 
petent families, and thus diminished our supply of the 
most useful kind of people. 

The Australian stock is not yet diluted. That of 
Queensland appears to be especially valuable as a 
source of future generations. Our American experience 
suggests that if such stock is to maintain its present 
high standards and preserve Australia’s high traditions, 
it is indispensable that immigration be strictly limited. 
In the country as a whole, and still more in the North, 
it might be wise to emphasize the difficulties that 
confront the new settler rather than smooth them 
over. Let the word go out that success is possible only 
for persons of remarkable health, grit, energy, and 
moral character. Let it be openly and officially said 
that while Queensland is a land of wonderful possi- 
bilities, where fortunes may easily be made, the cli- 
mate, especially in the North, is such that only certain 
selected types of white men ought to settle there. 

It seems to me that great harm is done by the un- 
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willingness of most dwellers in warm regions to ac- 
knowledge the disadvantages of their climates. The 
indiscriminate praise of the Queensland climate, even 
of the northern type, for example, leads people to come 
to Queensland under mistaken impressions. They suffer 
because they are not adapted to the climate. Some go 
away in disgust and spread an undeservedly bad report. 
Others stay and do harm to Queensland because the 
climate helps to make them failures. In spite of the high 
opinion of Queenslanders which I have expressed again 
and again, there is no denying that in North Queens- 
land, more than in other parts of Australia, one meets a 
certain number of people who are either listless, inat- 
tentive, and unwilling to do a stroke more work than is 
necessary, or else are irritable and quick-tempered. 
Those are among the noteworthy effects which pro- 
longed heat everywhere produces upon people whose 
constitutions are not adapted to it. Such people may 
be the beginning—fortunately only a faint beginning 
as yet — of a “poor-white”’ class of “crackers,” as they 
are called in Florida. Hence it would seem to be wise 
not only to discourage all immigrants except those best 
adapted to the tropical environment, but to let those 
who persist in coming sink or swim unaided until they 
find their own level. Then provide funds to repatriate 
the unsuccessful, or to settle them in other countries, 
but above all things do not bring out servants, laborers, 
and other assisted immigrants like those whose dis- 
graceful fights on shipboard were alarming Australia 
in 1923. 

Just what standards of selection should be used to 
determine the kind of people best fitted for Australia, 
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and for different parts of the country, is not yet known. 
That must be determined by careful scientific study 
conducted by men with varying view-points. Mental 
and moral qualities must be taken into account quite 
as much as physical. When once the right kind of peo- 
ple have been chosen, the relatively sparse population 
and abundant resources of Australia, and still more of 
Queensland, will afford such people rich rewards for all 
the efforts required in establishing themselves. To give 
opportunities to that kind of highly selected people is 
to help the whole of Australia and the world; to help 
the unfit is folly. To-day the idea of such rigid selection 
sounds quixotic. Fifty years hence it may sound like 
common sense. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE DRYNESS OF AUSTRALIA 


Cr in the form of heat, lies, as we have 
seen, at the basis of the greatest problem of 
northern Australia, namely, white settlement. 
In similar fashion, climate, in the form of drought and 
aridity, has an overwhelming effect upon the basic 
problem of the rest of Australia. That problem is the 
maintenance of agricultural and pastoral prosperity. 
When minerals were the main product of Australia, it 
made relatively little difference whether the climate 
was dry or moist. By 1920, however, all of the mineral 
products together comprised only about five per cent 
of the value of the production of Australia, and nearly 
half of that five per cent was coal. On the other hand, 
the importance of crops and animals has steadily in- 
creased. To-day practically two-thirds of the wealth 
produced in Australia comes from the soil, either in the 
form of crops and trees, or of grass and other food for 
sheep, cattle, horses, chickens, bees, and other animals. 
Therefore for each succeeding generation the abundance 
and regularity of the rainfall become more important. 
People who live where moisture is practically always 
abundant, can scarcely realize how almost every condi- 
tion of life, not only on the farms but in the cities of 
Australia, is modified by the amount of rain. Think 
what it means when a single state like New South 
Wales raises 50,000,000 bushels more wheat in 1921 
than in the preceding year which was very dry. Even 
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the 2,000,000 people of New South Wales, on this 
account alone, had approximately $70,000,000 less to 
spend in 1920 than in 1921. 

Not only does scarcity of rain in individual years 
work enormous damage in almost all parts of Australia, 
but on account of the aridity no continent except 
Antarctica has so little capacity for population in pro- 
portion to its area. Many serious writers, as well as 
the great majority of politicians and land boomers, 
talk grandly of an Australian population of a hundred 
million in a few decades. The great possibilities for 
the growth of population are supposed to make Austra- 
lia so attractive that the Japanese and even the Chinese 
may at any time forcibly demand admittance. But 
what are the real possibilities? Professor Griffith 
Taylor, who has made an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject, says that the 3,000,000 square miles of Aus- 
tralia may be divided into approximately the following 
divisions: 


1. Temperate agricultural land receiving more than 
20 inches of rain and available for close white 
settlement, 380,000 square miles, or 13 per cent. 

2. Temperate agricultural land receiving only 10 to 
20 inches of rain and hence adapted to only a 
few crops but available for moderately close 
white settlement, 235,000 square miles, or 8 per 
cent. 

3. Tropical agricultural land with rainfall during 
most of the year, and hence available for per- 
manent agriculture, 100,000 square miles, or 3 
per cent. 
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4. Good pastoral lands, useless for agriculture, 1,010,- 
000 square miles, or 34 per cent. 

5. Fair pastoral lands, 655,000 square miles, or 22 per 
cent. 

6. Almost useless lands, too dry even for stock-rais- 
ing, 590,000 square miles, or 20 per cent. 


Let us see how many people these six areas would 
support if they were as fully utilized as are correspond- 
ing parts of the United States. The only serious diffi- 
culty in this comparison is that the United States lies 
farther from the equator than Australia. The part of 
the United States most like the first of Taylor’s divi- 
sions, that is, the temperate agricultural lands receiving 
more than twenty inches of rain, is the area including 
the states of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
If we omit the western portions of these states which 
receive less than 20 inches of rain, and add a little strip 
in other states on their eastern border, we find that an 
area of 380,000 square miles contains approximately 
9,500,000 people. This region, however, can support a 
larger population than the corresponding part of Aus- 
tralia for two reasons. In the first place, it is cooler, so 
that a given amount of moisture goes farther, and 
there is less danger from drought. In the second place, 
it is comparatively level, most of it being broad plains, 
whereas much of the part of Australia with the best 
rainfall is highly rugged. On the other hand, the 
Australian area has the advantage of a seacoast where 
centres of commerce can grow up. Since Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma buy and sell to a great extent 
through Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago, which lie 
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beyond their borders, it is only fair to count part of 
these cities as belonging to the states in question. 
Assuming then that the standard of living is the same 
in the two countries, it appears that while the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the temperate agricultural section 
of Australia receiving more than 20 inches of rain would 
scarcely support more than two-thirds as many people 
as the 380,000 square miles that we have selected in 
America, the total capacity for population, including 
the cities, may be approximately as great as in the 
American area, or about 9,500,000 people. 

Taylor’s second category, namely, temperate agri- 
cultural land receiving only 10 to 20 inches of rain, 
corresponds fairly closely with the American state of 
Colorado. In this case the relief of about half of the 
American state is much more rugged than that of the 
Australian area, but on the other hand Colorado has 
the great advantage of extensive irrigation from the 
high mountains, an advantage which is relatively much 
smaller in Australia because of the scarcity of snowy 
mountains. If we assume a population of about 11 per 
square mile for the Australian area, instead of 9, as in 
Colorado, we are probably making a liberal allowance. 
That would give 2,500,000 people. 

So far as moisture is concerned, the tropical agricul- 
tural land with rainfall during most of the year in Aus- 
tralia may be compared with Louisiana and Mississippi, 
where there are forty people per square mile, but be- 
cause of higher temperature in winter an acre of land 
in the Australian region can support more than in 
America. On the other hand, the part of Australia 
with abundant rainfall is largely rugged, whereas the 
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Louisiana region is comparatively flat. Moreover, the 
variations in rainfall from year to year are greater than 
in the two states at the mouth of the Mississippi, so that 
agriculture is hampered. The climate in Louisiana is 
likewise more invigorating than in tropical Australia. 
Hence, although certain areas may have 80 or 100 
people per square mile, we can scarcely expect that for 
generations to come the tropical part of Australia with 
sufficient rainfall for agriculture will average more than 
20 persons per square mile, or a total of 2,000,000. 

The fourth of Taylor’s categories, good pastoral land 
useless for agriculture, may be compared with Nevada. 
As a matter of fact, however, the absence of high 
mountains from which to receive irrigation and the 
prolonged hot weather probably make its possibilities 
less than those of Nevada in proportion to its area. 
Moreover, the mineral wealth per square mile in the 
level interior lands of Australia does not appear to be 
nearly so great as in the rugged mountains of Nevada. 
On the other hand, the rainfall in this section of Aus- 
tralia perhaps averages a trifle heavier than in Nevada, 
and the land is by no means so rugged. All things con- 
sidered, we can scarcely expect the Australian area to 
have a density of population any greater than that of 
Nevada, namely 0.7 persons per square mile, 700,000 
people in all. 

In the other two categories of land the density of pop- 
ulation must of course be much less than in those thus 
far considered. If we allow a density half as great as 
that of Nevada for Taylor’s fair pastoral lands, and a 
fourth as great as Nevada for the almost useless lands, 
we have a total of nearly 400,000. 
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According to this estimate, then, if Australia were as 
densely populated as the corresponding parts of the 
United States it would have about 9,500,000 people in 
the better temperate agricultural lands, 2,500,000 in 
the second-grade agricultural lands, 2,000,000 in the 
tropical agricultural lands, 700,000 in the good pas- 
toral lands, and 400,000 in the remainder, which is 
desert. That makes 15,100,000 people, or about two 
and a half times the estimated population in 1925. 
This may be an overestimate, for in Australia the dan- 
ger from drought is greater than in the analogous parts 
of the United States. Even in the United States the 
areas under consideration are not likely to increase 
greatly in population, for even now their rate of growth 
is declining more rapidly than in the United States as a 
whole, or than in regions that are equally new but have 
better climates. In the states like Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Louisiana, which most nearly approach the con- 
ditions in the better agricultural parts of Australia, 
growth has almost ceased, the rate of increase in popu- 
lation from 1910 to 1920 being only 8.7 per cent in 
Nebraska, 8.6 in Louisiana, and 4.6 in Kansas—far 
less than in the older states of the North Atlantic sea- 
board. Two of the states which we have compared 
with Australia actually declined in population from 
1910 to 1920, Mississippi falling off 0.4 per cent and 
Nevada 5.5. In Colorado, Texas, and Oklahoma, the 
rate of growth averaged about 20 per cent, and is still 
fairly rapid, because those states are relatively unset- 
tled, but even there the rate is much less than formerly. 
In short, it seems quite evident that within a genera- 
tion or two, unless some wholly new forces intervene, 
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the parts of the United States which most resemble 
Australia will become almost stationary in population. 
Of course the rate of growth in the whole United States 
has declined from about 35 per cent between 1790 and 
1800 to 21 per cent in the decade 1900-1910, and 15 
per cent from 1910 to 1920, but the decline in recent 
decades has been especially marked in the regions 
where the general conditions are most like those of 
Australia. It appears, then, that, while the popula- 
tion of Australia may rapidly double or even treble it- 
self, the dryness of the country is likely to prevent it 
from going much above 20,000,000, unless some new 
and unsuspected discoveries are made, or the standards 
of living are materially lowered. 

Professor Taylor has estimated the capacity of 
Australia to support population by a method absolutely 
different from mine. (Geographical Review, vol. XII, 
1922, pp. 375-402.) The results, however, are not 
greatly different. He estimates that Australia is capable 
of supporting about nine per cent as many people as the 
United States and Canada. That would give ten or 
eleven million under present conditions, and about 
20,000,000 if the United States approaches 200,000,000, 
which is the maximum probability according to the 
mathematical formule derived by Pearl from past 
rates of growth in many countries. Both Taylor’s 
estimate and mine are based on the assumption that 
the standards of living and the relative amount of 
manufacturing will be essentially the same in both 
countries. In a word, then, it appears that when care- 
ful estimates are made on the basis of the principles of 
the modern science of geography, the development of 
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manufacturing on a larger scale and the more careful 
and complete occupation of the soil will soon allow 
Australia to double her population without lowering her 
standards below those of the United States. There- 
after it will presumably still be possible for her to grow 
as much proportionally as the United States. But does 
Australia want to lower her standards even to those of 
the United States? Remember that in estimating our 
average standards it is necessary to include millions of 
crowded factory workers, millions of colored people, and 
a large group of poor whites. 

I am well aware that to many good Australians these 
estimates seem gloomy and even absurd. Their truth 
is vigorously and bitterly denied, especially by poli- 
ticians, land agents, and others who are professionally 
interested in booming a “‘big” Australia. But why 
play the ostrich? If “‘quality, not quantity”’ is the 
watchword, Australia has nothing to dread. Seven 
million Dutch in Europe count for more in the world’s 
affairs than 300,000,000 people in India. Moreover, 
the recognition of a disagreeable fact is the first step 
toward correcting it. It must be borne in mind that the 
reason why Australia’s possibilities of growth in popu- 
lation are now so limited is not merely that the rain- 
fall is scanty, but that it is extremely irregular from 
year to year. This obvious point is so frequently over- 
looked that I want to describe the country more fully, 
and show how it appears in times of drought as well as 
of unusually heavy rainfall. 

On my first trip inland the train from Townsville 
crossed a narrow plain a few miles wide, and wound 
gently upward among brown slopes veiled in forests of 


Hauling lumber in Queensland by tractor. This represents the denser kind of 
eucalyptus forest 


Osmiridium mining in Tasmania in a typical forest of the wetter portions of Aus- 
tralia where tree-ferns grow among eucalypts 
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gray-green eucalyptus. Practically everywhere the 
ground appeared almost devoid of vegetation, for the 
preceding season had been very dry and most of the 
grass had been eaten. For about fifty miles we climbed 
slowly upward, and then came to a grade so steep that 
two engines could hardly pull our little train. Toward 
the top we had a last long look eastward, down over a 
wooded hilly region that seemed almost uninhabited, as 
does most of Australia. Then suddenly we found our- 
selves in a wholly different country, a flat plain sloping 
imperceptibly westward and almost denuded of trees. 
We had reached the top of the first of the rugged 
escarpments, or steps, by which one climbs from the 
coast to the plateau on the eastern side of Australia. 
Farther on, between the pleasant though much dimin- 
ished mining town of Charters Towers and the sheep 
centre of Hughenden, we began to climb another little 
escarpment. Our engine tried two or three times to 
drag the whole of our short mixed train, and each time 
came to a gasping stop. We were cut apart, the “goods” 
section was hauled puffing to the top where there was a 
siding, and the engine came back for the passenger 
section. At the top of the escarpment we found our- 
selves again on a level plain, which extends almost un- 
broken for two or three thousand miles across Australia. 
As each escarpment is passed the climate becomes 
drier, until finally the great deserts of the interior are 
reached. 

That ride of 236 miles gave a cross-section typical 
of most of Australia. The narrow plain along the coast 
often disappears so that the mountains rise directly 
from the sea, but it is the home of the great majority of 
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the people of Australia. In Queensland in 1921, for 
example, there were twenty incorporated places with 
over 3,000 people, but seven of those were really parts 
of Brisbane, which had a population of 217,700. Eight 
others, with some 85,000 people, lie on the tiny plain 
close to the sea. Two little mining towns, with scarcely 
14,000 people between them, nestle in the rough escarp- 
ment within 20 or 25 miles of the sea, while only four 
are really in the interior. Even of those four, the three 
larger, with 36,000 people, are located within less than 
100 miles of the seacoast, and only one, the little town 
of Roma with 3,200 people, lies really in the interior, 
some 250 miles from the ocean. In other states the con- 
ditions are much the same, for the part of Australia 
which can support even a moderately dense population 
is almost limited to a narrow well-watered fringe, 
chiefly on the eastern edge. In the interior the country 
is too dry for towns of any size. It is as if the population 
of the United States were confined so closely to the sea- 
coast that Springfield, Harrisburg, and Richmond, with 
a tenth of their present size, were plateau cities well in 
the interior, with nothing beyond them except ranches, 
mines, and an occasional little village. Aside from 
mining centres Australia has practically no towns in a 
vast inner area of 2,000,000 square miles where the 
rainfall averages under 20 inches. Even counting these 
mining towns, there are only 13 incorporated places 
of over 3,000 inhabitants in all that vast area, and 
the number is quite as likely to diminish as to increase, 
as one may judge from decaying mining centres like 
Cobar and Broken Hill. . 

To return to my first Australian journey, from the 
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well-watered coastal lowlands of North Queensland, 
where sugar is the chief crop, we had passed through a 
hilly wooded belt of cattle country, and were out on the 
vast, level, and almost treeless sheep lands, which 
gradually merge into the desert. On the coast the sugar 
planters were worried because the drought had checked 
the growth of the cane. The cattlemen were still more 
worried, being despondent not only because of low 
prices, but because their emaciated cattle were almost 
unsalable, and many were dying. Most of the cattle- 
men would gladly take up sheep-raising if only the 
dingoes would let them. Not only is it as easy to raise 
sheep as cattle, but it is vastly easier to store and ship 
the wool, for which sheep are chiefly valuable, than the 
meat, which is the main cattle product. But the cattle- 
men in North Queensland cannot become sheepmen 
because of the dingoes, or wild Australian dogs. These 
savage beasts kill hundreds of sheep at a time, eating 
only the tongues and other delicate portions and leaving 
the rest to rot. Where the land is flat and treeless, the 
dingoes can be seen a long distance and can be shot by 
the sheepmen. Where the land is rough, especially if 
there is rain enough so that bushes grow up even if the 
trees are cut off, the dingoes can easily evade pursuit. 
Hence the owners of hilly lands, especially if the rainfall 
is fair, must keep cattle or nothing. The time for agri- 
culture has not yet arrived, and the danger of drought 
is so great that it will be long before ordinary farming 
becomes well established, except in the moister districts 
immediately on the coast. 

At Winton, out on the sheep plains of Queensland I 
came upon a vivid illustration of the dangers of alter- 
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nate drought and flood. I was talking with a “selector,” 
who had “selected” a “‘selection”’ of government land 
of normal size. It contained about 18,000 acres on 
which he ran six or seven thousand sheep. I asked 
him if he had experienced much trouble. “Oh, no,” he 
said, “this is the best country in the world for sheep. 
We never have any trouble. This is an ideal climate. 
This Mitchell grass beats everything. Nothing else 
can touch our wool. There’s nothing anywhere like 
Queensland.” 

He was a typical frontiersman, selected by nature 
because of his good health and optimism. A little later 
we were talking about the rainfall. Quite forgetting 
what he had said before, he began to brag about it. 

**No, it usually doesn’t rain much here, only an 
average of eighteen inches. But it can rain when it 
wants to. Only summer before last we had twenty-one 
inches of rain in one month at some stations, and nine 
or more right here in Winton. My word, how it rained ! 
‘Then one night it just opened up and poured. My place 
was flooded. When I went out in the morning, my 
sheep were standing in a foot or two of water, and 
1,300 were dead. Yes, sir, 1,300. Why didn’t I put 
them on high ground? Good Lord, I thought I did, but 
it is all so flat that I couldn’t tell high from low.” 

That did not sound to me like the best climate in the 
world, but I held my peace. A little later he began 
cracking up the climate again. 

This ain’t no tropical climate. Don’t you believe it. 
Why, we can have it as cold here as in England. Do 
you know what happened last winter? I began shear- 
ing in cold weather, like we always do. But, my word, 


High-grade rams in New South Wales, illustrating the greatest single source of 
Australian wealth 
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a cold rain came, and I lost five hundred or a thousand 
sheep.” 

Again I had my own thoughts as to the ideal quality 
of the place, but all I said was: “How about the 
drought now? Is it bothering you any?” 

“Oh, no. They’re not dying much yet. I may have 
lost a few hundred, but not over three or four. Blow- 
flies, did you say? No, not to amount to anything. I 
only lost about 500 sheep that way last year. No, the 
dingoes don’t bother us a bit. Didn’t I tell you this 
was the best sheep country on God’s earth?” 

_ In one way or another that man had lost nearly half 

his sheep, but that did not bother him. His income that 
year was two or three times what it would have been 
in the city. He had money enough to go into horse- 
racing. In a year or so, with good luck, he would get 
back his whole flock. In the densely settled plains of 
China a similar succession of flood, unseasonable cold, 
insect pests, and drought would have brought dire 
famine, fevers, suicide, banditry, and hundreds of 
deaths on an area no larger than the 18,000 acres of our 
Australian friend. But he was safe and happy, partly 
because he was by nature a confirmed optimist, a 
regular Mark Tapley, but even more perhaps because 
“the land is wide.’”? Would he have boasted of the best 
sheep country in the world if the past year and a half 
had seen his flock reduced from a point where it barely 
supported his family to a point where his children were 
starving? And yet the Australians want to put more 
people into their country—a hundred million of them. 
But a hundred million might make Australia more 
miserable than China. 
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A journey from Sydney to Brisbane gave me other 
examples of the effect of drought. Inland from Bris- 
bane, the main railway from Sydney traverses a beauti- 
ful lowland valley, richly cultivated, a really lovely re- 
gion when there is plenty of water. When I saw it in 
mid-September a few fields looked thriving, because irri- 
gated, but the uncommonly long dry season had made 
the pastures desperately bare. From the car-windows 
one could almost count the ribs of the cattle—even of 
the calves. The poor beasts were constantly on the 
move, searching for scraps of dry stubble, which 
repeated browsing had left. But not all were moving; 
some were lying down, not in contentment to chew the 
pleasant cud, but in the weakness of starvation. It was 
only a question of days before death would release them. 

A little farther south in the upland at the top of the 
coastal escarpment, I had traversed the Darling Downs, 
a truly inspiring region of broad open fields and rolling 
hills, one of the finest in all Australia. The Downs 
ought to have been covered with green fields of waving 
wheat, six inches or more high and bursting into ear. 
But most of the wheat, though green, was stunted. 
Many farmers still hoped for rain and a good crop, but 
others, in whose fields the bare ground was clearly vis- 
ible among the scanty wheat-stalks, had given up in 
despair and turned their sheep and cattle into the fields. 

Ten days earlier, in a more southerly section where 
rain had recently fallen, the scene had been quite differ- 
ent. I was on the way to Broken Hill with a party of 
scientists on one of the excursions of the Pan Pacific 
Science Congress. Broken Hill is one of the most famous 
of Australian mining towns. From Sydney the short- 
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est route leads westward across the little plain where 
most of the Australians live, up a spur of the Blue 
Mountains. In its climb up the escarpment, the rail- 
road abandons the usual habits of its species, and 
winds along the top of a ridge 3,000 feet above the 
sea. Sometimes the ridge is so narrow that one gets 
a view for scores of miles on each side to north and 
south. Along this ridge lies Sydney’s chief mountain 
resort, where thousands of bungalows shelter part of the 
great city’s million people in summer. Farther west the 
rolling plateau was most charming with its vast green 
wheat-fields, its patches of gray eucalypts, and its 
occasional areas where the girdled trees look like white 
skeletons. Now and again great herds of cattle and 
horses delighted the eye; then stupid flocks of bleating 
sheep appeared, while now and again a house nestled 
under gray-green trees. A few weeks before our journey 
the long drought had been broken in these parts, and 
nature was at her best. 

We left the railroad at Cobar, a pathetic, despondent 
mining town which once had a population of 9,000 
people, but now has only 700. It must be most dis- 
couraging to be continually confronted by rows of 
empty shops, closed hotels with shuttered windows, 
and the ruins of great mining buildings. In the main 
buildings the roofs and windows have been removed, 
while the upper part of a huge iron smoke-stack has 
been broken sharply off and hangs down dejectedly at 
an acute angle. 

From Cobar a delightful motor ride of two days 
took us 270 miles to Broken Hill. Everywhere the 
gently rolling plain and low hills were smoothly covered 
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with a fresh carpet of verdure, which in many places 
was strewn with rich flowery rugs of yellow, white, or 
purple. Many of the yellow rugs were a mile or two in 
length and of the daintiest texture. There were trees, 
too, a wonderful assortment, which assumed genuine 
individuality as Doctor E. C. Andrews, a geologist of 
Sydney, told of their interesting traits. In low places 
great groves of the pine-like Callitris were as beautiful 
as an Alpine forest, while the gray-green mallee-scrub, 
a kind of eucalyptus, and the dark-olive masses of the 
acacias, known as mullgas, relieved all sense of bareness 
or exposure. The lovely scenery, the spicy odors, the 
cool wind, the clear sky, and the spacious, friendly lone- 
liness made that ride one of the most delightful that I 
have ever taken. If I had judged by the impressions of 
the moment, I should have said that this fair region 
might contain some of the best farming-land in the 
world. Yet I knew that the place was practically a 
desert. Many an enthusiastic traveller, many a news- 
paper man, politician, or boomer goes out into the 
desert at such exceptional times, and comes back hon- 
estly convinced that a hundred million inhabitants are 
a mere bagatelle for so marvellous a country. But 
traverse the same route on a blazing day in summer 
with a temperature of 110 degrees or more, with not 
a bit of green in sight, and with the dust circling about 
your head in vast clouds. 

Even at Broken Hill, where the rainfall averages only 
ten inches, we still found the country fairly green. But 
off to one side we saw miles of reddish sand on which 
the rains had not been able to bring forth vegetation. 
In a dry season the wind often brings that same reddish 
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dust and shrouds this thriving mining town of 25,000 
people in clouds so dense that at midday under a cloud- 
less sky, one may not see to drive his motor-car, even 
in the middle of town. No use, the people say, to turn 
on the lights, for they are unable to penetrate the haze. 
At any moment a pedestrian or another motor-car may 
emerge from the dust, as from a solid wall. Even while 
we were there high clouds of dust to the south over the 
bare sands shut out the distant landscape and looked 
like a threat of vengeance against those who now enjoy 
so fleeting a bit of desert verdure. 

TI shall have failed of my purpose unless I make the 
reader appreciate the tremendous contrast between wet 
years and dry, and between the pleasant coastal regions 
with their bordering plateaus on the one hand and the 
vast dry interior on the other. To these contrasts 
Australia owes many of its troubles. 

The difference between the Australia of dry years and 
wet years needs to be studied on the basis of statistics 
as well as of personal observation. Between 1891 and 
1902 Australia suffered from a series of dry years which 
caused the country’s stock of sheep to diminish by 
53,000,000. In the last of these years the culminating 
drought caused a loss of more than 18,000,000 sheep, 
or one-fourth of the whole number. About 1,400,000 
cattle also perished, or 1 in every 7. Again, between 
1911 and 1915 the number of sheep fell off 25,000,000. 
About 10,000,000 of these, together with over 1,000,- 
000 cattle, perished by reason of drought in one year, 
1915. In 1919 a drought lessened the number of Aus- 
tralian sheep by 11,500,000. In other words, the three 
drought years of 1902, 1915, and 1919 diminished the 
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flocks by about 39,000,000 sheep, or half as many as 
the whole of Australia had in 1920. Variations in 
rainfall harm the crops of Australia quite as much 
as the animals. For example, the wheat crop of 1919- 
1920 averaged only 7.2 bushels per acre in Australia 
as a whole, and only 3.0 bushels in New South Wales. 
The next year the average was 16.1 bushels for the 
Commonwealth, and 17.8 bushels in New South Wales. 
It so happened that the price in Australia was only 
five shillings, six pence per bushel in the bad year, 
and nine shillings in the good year; for the price de- 
pends upon the crop in other countries. Hence the 
farmer in New South Wales who planted a hundred 
acres of wheat in 1919-1920 got only 8214 pounds 
sterling to pay for his seed, his labor, his rent, and his 
taxes, whereas the same man the next year got over 800 
pounds, or practically 10 times as much. 

These great variations in the weather influence not 
only the quarter of the Australians who actually work 
on the farms and ranches, but all the other Australians 
indirectly. For example, the statistician of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia has made very careful esti- 
mates of the productivity per person in Australia year 
after year. In order to eliminate the effect of changes in 
prices and of the depreciation of money, he has ex- 
pressed the results as index figures. To avoid complica- 
tion due to the war, let us take the years 1900 to 1913. 
During that time the index figures range from 653 in the 
drought year of 1902 to 1,026 in 1910, a year of unusu- 
ally favorable rainfall. In other words, although the 
Australians presumably worked as hard in one year as 
in the other, the same amount of work yielded less than 
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two-thirds as much food, clothing, and other goods in 
1902 as in 1910. This applies not only to farmers and 
stock-raisers, but to everybody. How this works out is 
shown by Mr. Barclay of the Meteorological Bureau of 
Australia. By means of a series of curves he demon- 
strates not only that the yield of wheat per acre and the 
changes in the number of sheep from year to year vary 
in close harmony with the rainfall and with one an- 
other, but that wages and prices normally tend strongly 
to do likewise, even though they are regulated by the 
government. Of course the fall in wages lags behind 
the decline in the crops and flocks, but the connection 
is unmistakable. 

Even this does not complete the results of variations 
in rainfall. Because of the drought which culminated 
in 1902 immigration to Australia diminished greatly. 
In fact in 1903 and 1904, 12,859 more people left Aus- 
tralia than came into it. Because the poor crops had 
brought hard times and low wages many people went 
back to the old country, while others who would have 
come were deterred. In addition to this, the drought 
caused the birth-rate to drop. Consequently in 1903, 
the year after the drought, the excess of births over 
deaths and the consequent increase in population was 
nearly 9,000 less than in the succeeding year, after 
good rainfall had caused.a revival in crops, sheep, and 
human prosperity. 

How can these troubles be eliminated? ‘“‘Irrigate the 
land,” says the city man. The politician takes up the 
cry: “Here are 3,000,000 acres of splendid land with 
just enough slope for irrigation. And here is a great 
river. Let us bring the two together and give the land to 
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settlers. In Arizona, for every two acres irrigated, one 
person can be added to the population. At that rate 
3,000,000 acres of irrigated land will support 1,500,- 
000 people. Elect me and you will see the desert blos- 
som as the rose.” ; 
Along comes the engineer, a quiet-spoken man not 
seeking publicity. He looks the matter over, on the 
basis not only of the wet years but of the dry. He 
estimates the losses due to evaporation and seepage, he 
finds how much water is needed for rights already — 
granted, and how much it will cost to build dams and 
ditches. Here is approximately what happened in one 
such case on the Murray River in New South Wales. 
Some of the leading Australians, people who are sincerely 
trying to do the best for their country, had pushed a 
certain governmental policy on the assumption that in 
one place there were two or three million acres of irri- 
gable land. An actual survey showed that, taking good 
and bad years together, there was only water enough 
for 200,000 acres. But of this 200,000 the water for 
70,000 acres had already been given away to various 
scattered landowners, while water for 30,000 more had 
been pledged to a wasteful scheme, whereby it had to 
be pumped out of a deep river-channel at great expense 
and then subjected to excessive loss by evaporation 
during a needless course of several hundred miles under 
the hot sun. An ardent politician eager to benefit a 
certain part of his constituency had pushed through 
a plan that was enormously expensive and wasteful. 
There remained, then, about water enough for 100,000 
acres, instead of two or three million, which might be 
added to the irrigated area on the Murray River in New 
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South Wales. That state’s share of the cost of the — 
dam to impound this water was estimated as at least 
2,000,000 pounds, while another million more or less 
would be required for canals to get the water to the 
land. That would burden either the settler or the state 
with land that even before it was cleared cost about 
thirty pounds per acre. This case is typical, even though 
the figures may not be exactly as here given. Australians 
often think that irrigation will work marvels. Politi- 
cians disseminate this view either because they are de- 
ceived or because it gives them an opportunity to con- 
trol the expenditure of large sums of money. 

As a matter of fact Australia_has at present only some 
350,000 acres of irrigated land and nearly a quarter of 
this is valuable chiefly for pasture and not for crops. 
Although the area actually under irrigation varies 
from year to year, the official figures for 1923 and the 

estimated possibilities, according to Mr. Kenyon, head of 
the Irrigation Bureau of Victoria, are nearly as follows: 


Present irrigated area Further possibilities of 
acres irrigation in acres 


Victoria 825,000 (250,000 630,000 (600,000 from 


valuable) Murray River) 
New South Wales 60,000 600,000 (Murray River) 
“1 South Australia 45,000 (chieflyfruit) | 250,000 (Murray River) 
Queensland 200,000 (Dawson River, 
! etc.) 
Western Australia i 20,000 


1,700,000 


In the state of Victoria, according to the Official 
Yearbook of the Commonwealth of Australia for 1922, 
the average size of the farms recently allotted to settlers 
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in irrigated tracts has been forty-seven acres. At that 
rate, with five persons per farm, irrigation now adds 
about 48,000 persons to the population of Australia, 
and the utilization of all the land for which there is 
water would raise this number to about 230,000. But 
suppose that the possibilities are increased fifty per 
cent by building canals that do not lose water by seep- 
age and by otherwise eliminating the waste of water 
between the dams and the fields. Assume, also, that 
in Australia, as in Arizona, from 1890 to 1920 one 
person is added to the population for every two acres 
of fully irrigated land. In that case 3,225,000 acres 
would be available, and the population supported by 
irrigation, including the merchants, tradesmen, arti- 
sans, and laborers who would find a living by reason of 
the new farmers, might be about a million and a half. 
But remember that it will be enormously expensive 
to bring so great an area under irrigation. Yet the 
total area, even according to the most rosy estimate, 
would amount to only about 5,000 square miles, or 
1.6 per cent of the total area of Australia. And any 
such consummation cannot be expected short of several 
generations, even if then. 

Such facts do not discourage the Australian boosters. 
“Tf we cannot use surface water for irrigation,” they 
say, “‘let us sink artesian wells. Look at the Sahara. 
See what they are doing there.” But look at the Sahara 
and see. Even if we include two or three oases like 
Kharga, where the conditions of topography are unique, 
far less than one-tenth of one per cent of that vast 
area is irrigated by artesian wells, and it is doubtful 
whether that area can ever be doubled. In about a 
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third of the dry regions of Australia there is a possibility 
of obtaining artesian water. But the mere work of 
boring the wells is very expensive in proportion to the 
supply of water. Sometimes, to be sure, water can be 
obtained at a depth of a few hundred feet, but else- 
where, as at Blackall in Queensland, it may be necessary 
to go down seven thousand. The greatest difficulty, 
however, is that only rarely is the water of the artesian 
wells in dry regions fit for irrigation. For example, 
because of the drought from 1878 to 1886, 499 bores 
had been sunk in Victoria before the end of 1888. 
Only seventy-eight produced fresh water. In forty- 
seven the water was brackish but usable. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine were salt, and the remaining one 
hundred and forty-five were dry. Again, even if the 
wells are fresh, many do not naturally overflow, but 
have to be pumped, which is likely to be so expensive 
as to render irrigation impracticable. Among ninety- 
two bores which struck fresh water in the Mallee 
country in southwestern Victoria, only three produced 
flowing streams rising from four to nineteen feet above 
the surface. In the other cases the water stopped ris- 
ing when it was anywhere from 207 to 6 feet from the 
surface, and had to be pumped the rest of the way. 
Near the Tropic of Capricorn, about 300 miles from 
the west coast of Queensland, I saw an interesting ar- 
tesian well. The water comes up hot, it is highly im- 
pregnated with sulphur, and has a strong, disagreeable 
smell, which disappears in a few hours. It is so im- 
pure that for drinking purposes rain-water from the 
roofs must be collected in cisterns, or else water must 
be carted some distance from a muddy river. Never- 
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theless the artesian water is piped to the houses for 
domestic use such as washing and bathing. In the hot. 
summer it does not cool off, and such a thing as a cold 
bath is almost unknown. So strongly is the water im- 
pregnated with salt that it kills vegetation. Hence 
the broad dusty expanses known as streets are bor- 
dered only by a few scraggly desert trees and by an 
occasional “‘tin-can park,” where the goats enjoy 
themselves. 

The fact is that nowhere in Australia are artesian 
wells of any significance in irrigation, and there is prac- 
tically no prospect of anything appreciably different in 
the future. Such wells are of much value in furnish- 
ing a local supply of water for domestic uses and for 
stock, but they are never likely to add more than a few 
hundred thousand to the population of Australia. In 
fact, if surface irrigation and artesian wells between 
them should ever support a million people according to 
the present standards of living, Australia might well 
congratulate itself on having performed a remarkable 
feat. What, then, is to be done? Shall three-fourths of 
Australia remain unused except by a few stock men who 
live on selections and stations from two to a hundred 
miles apart? Shall the people in half the remaining area 
run the risk of losing practically their whole crop every 
few years, and of falling into an almost Chinese state 
of poverty if ever the population becomes really dense ? 
And in the remaining eighth shall they be subject to 
recurrent financial and economic disasters because dry 
seasons kill millions of sheep and cattle and reduce the 
crops to small proportions ? 

It is hard to answer these questions. So long as the 
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population of Australia remains below the number that 
can be supported even in periods of drought, the danger 
is slight. Yet even now droughts are perhaps the great- 
est danger that Australia faces. But forewarned is fore- 
armed. Why should not Australia find out how to pre- 
dict the general types of weather six months or a year 
in advance? Such knowledge would enable people to 
sell off their flocks and herds in regions which were 
threatened by drought and increase them in places 
where abundant rain was probable. It would make it 
possible for irrigation to be vastly extended because 
large areas could be used in wet years and allowed to lie 
fallow in dry. If it were known beforehand that a given 
part of the country was to have abundant rain, laborers 
could be brought from other sections where drought 
was predicted. Thus not only would the tremendous 
loss which now characterizes dry years be largely pre- 
vented, but there would be corresponding gains because 
unusual rainfall could be utilized instead of going to 
waste as is now commonly the case. 

The problem of long-range weather predictions is by 
no means simple. It involves a number of factors as to 
some of which there is considerable agreement among 
scientists, while as to others there is violent controversy. 
Many students suppose the earth’s own atmosphere to 

‘be so constituted that when irregularities of a certain 
type are set up by the changing seasons they repeat 
themselves at subequal intervals—an interval of about 
three and a half years being especially noteworthy. 
Many likewise believe that irregular changes in the 
amount of solar radiation cause the temperature of the 
earth’s surface to depart more or less from the normal 
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at certain times and places. The conditions thus set up 
are gradually carried to other regions by means of the 
winds, thereby producing disturbances not only at once 
but after a considerable interval. Delays of this sort are 
especially important in respect to the oceans. If an 
oceanic area is warmed to an unusual degree, the heat 
may be carried by currents to distant regions and its _ 
effect may not disappear for several years. Unusually 
warm or cool oceanic areas produce corresponding areas 
of relatively low or high barometric pressure, and thus 
exert a profound effect upon winds, storms, and rain. 
In addition to all this, some sort of electrical connection 
between the earth and the sun seems to cause the paths 
and intensity of ordinary storms and of tropical hurri- 
canes to vary with great irregularity. 

The importance of each of the factors mentioned 
above, especially of the last, is vigorously and often 
acrimoniously denied by men of undoubted scientific 
attainments. Nevertheless, time, money, and the right 
sort of open-minded judicious investigators will doubt- 
less be able to bring harmony out of the present chaos. 
Each of the above factors and perhaps others must be 
given its due weight before any reliable results can be 
obtained. That this can be done and that the general 
character of the weather for six months or a year in 
advance can some day be predicted with considerable 
accuracy seems certain. It is merely a question of 
securing able men, giving them every possible facility 
for investigation at home and abroad, and permitting 
them to study their problems for years without being 
forced to show immediate practical results. 

A generation or two of such work in Australia would 
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probably benefit that country far more than would the 
construction of a vast railway north and south through 
the dry centre of the continent. To-day Australia is 
contemplating the expenditure of ten or fifteen million 
pounds on a section of that railway which will join the 
present line from Adelaide on the south coast and pro- 
ceed northward as far as Alice Springs, near the centre 
of the desert. Perhaps twice as much more will be 
needed to carry the work to the north coast. When 
thirty or forty million pounds have been expended, and 
the railroad is finished, Australia will certainly have 
something to boast about. But how much better off will 
her people be? Nearly half of the road will run through 
a region having less than ten inches of rain per year 
and hence mere desert. Half will lie in a region so hot 
that periods of from eighty to one hundred and fifty 
successive days with the thermometer above 90 degrees 
are not uncommon, and maximum temperatures of 120 
degrees are by no means rare. The whole population 
within a hundred miles on either side of the proposed 
new part of the railway is probably less than 5,000. 
When the railroad is completed it will connect a popu- 
lation of only about 500,000 in the whole of South Aus- 
tralia with a little handful of some 4,000 people in the 
Northern Territory. Almost nobody will ship goods 
from the North to the South by rail across Australia 
when they can send them by sea at little more than 
‘a tenth the cost, while passengers can soon be carried 
by air much more cheaply and quickly than would 
be possible on a railroad where traffic would be so ex- 
traordinarily light. Yet Australia seriously considers 
building this railroad. In fact the Commonwealth has 
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pledged itself to South Australia to build the railroad 
as a reward to that state for giving up the so-called 
Northern Territory. Nevertheless it would probably 
be easy to satisfy South Australia by establishing a 
relatively inexpensive air route from North to South, 
and by providing facilities for motor transport as 
rapidly as the traffic warrants. 

If the Australians want to build an enormously expen- 
sive railroad which will probably never pay even its 
operating expenses, it is perhaps nobody’s business but 
their own. They will doubtless find great pleasure in 
boasting about it, and they will also doubtless find 
considerable annoyance in paying one or two million 
pounds a year in interest plus another large sum as an 
operating deficit for decades and perhaps generations 
to come. Yet we who are the friends of Australia, who 
have enjoyed her hospitality, and who have been filled 
with admiration for her people and their achievements, 
cannot see money spent so unwisely, as it seems to us, 
without being grieved. How much more would Austra- 
lia benefit herself and the whole world if she would give 
up this costly railroad for at least half a century! In- 
stead of spending two or three million pounds a year 
on an almost useless luxury, Australia might spend a 
modest 100,000 pounds a year on the Institute of 
Tropical Medicine, and an equal sum on a similar re- 
search institute devoted to the problem of predicting 
the character of the seasons a year or two in advance. 
Such an institute, if freed from routine duties such as 
now so seriously handicap research in the Weather 
Bureau, and if given plenty of time for pure research 
without being asked for immediate results, might ac- 
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quire world-wide fame. Its success—and if wisely 
managed it could scarcely fail to succeed—would be 
an almost ideal method of giving Australia a world- 
wide reputation as a place where big things are done 
for the benefit of the human race. And its success 
would likewise not only repay Australia many times 
over for the paltry 100,000 pounds a year which it 
would cost, but would save enough more, so that Aus- 
tralia could easily afford to build a railroad from North 
to South through the desert, even if the railroad never 
paid its own running expenses. 


CHAPTER XIX 
MINIMUM STANDARDS IN AUSTRALIA 


N this last chapter let us change our centre of 
| gravity from natural environment to social or-— 
ganization. This is by no means so great a tran- 
sition as might appear at first sight. The background 
of our study of Australia has been certain great phy- 
sical facts. First among these come the isolation of 
Australia, its remoteness from other progressive parts 
of the world, and its relative emptiness so far as abo- 
rigines are concerned. Next stands the climate, tropical 
in the north, and comparatively dry and highly variable 
from year to year almost everywhere else. Another im- 
portant physical condition is the mineral wealth which 
between 1850 and 1860 brought to Australia not far 
from half a million settlers, the great majority of whom 
came unassisted and on .their own initiative. These 
physical conditions, and the character of the settlers 
who were selected through their means, and in other 
ways, form the groundwork of Australia’s main prob- 
lems. Two of these problems, namely, White Australia 
and recurrent cycles of marked economic depression, 
have already engaged our attention. The problem of so- 
cial organization seems to me to be a third in this same 
series. It is merely the ultimate result of the character 
of the Australian people as conditioned in a general way 
by their British antecedents and the onward sweep of 
human institutions, and in a specific and immediate 
way by the selective processes which determined the 
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In order that my own views of the character of the 
Australians may not be too prominent, let me summa-_ 
rize certain passages from a lucid and impartial study 
of Australian Social Development by Doctor C. H. 
Northcott.* He makes it very clear that the Australian 
population has come from two main groups, “alike in 
race, speech, and political tradition, differing merely 
in economic circumstances and in their manner of en- 
trance into Australia. One was possessed of at least 
sufficient capital to pay the cost of the lengthy voyage 
to Australia, the other had every qualification for 
worthy citizenship in a new and unexplored land except 
sufficient passage money. In the latter fact there is no 
suggestion of pauperism. Never, except by a philan- 
thropic blunder which aroused so much indignation that 
its repetition was impossible, were English paupers 
shipped to Australia. The assisted emigrants were as 
free from pauperism as the average English laborer of 
the years following the reform of the Poor Laws.” 

The other group consisted of unassisted immigrants 
among whom the gold-diggers hold a pre-eminent posi- 
tion by reason of their numbers. “The gold-diggers,”’ so 
Northcott says, ““were certainly above the average of 
their class.’’ A study of signatures and marks affixed to 
marriage registers seems to indicate that the early 
settlers in Victoria from the United Kingdom, even 
though both assisted and unassisted immigrants are 
_ included, were better educated on an average than were 
their compatriots who remained at home. Northcott 
also quotes an interesting estimate of the Victorians in 
general, made in 1868 by an Englishman apparently 

* Columbia University Studies, vol, 81, no. 2, 1916, 
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well acquainted with the social and political conditions 
of Australia. ‘‘The mass of the people are certainly 
more intellectual, more ardent, better educated, and 
more independent than the parallel classes of any 
European population. . . . The very fact of a large 
portion of them having voluntarily emigrated from the 
old country and accepted all the hazards of a new career 
in an unknown land, argues in them a certain moral 
and intellectual superiority.” 

Despite their general likeness, “the free settler and 
the assisted immigrant have contributed two distinct 
strains to the Australian population.” The free settlers 
took advantage of the opportunities for settlement on 
the land. The assisted immigrants found employment 
in the cities. In each case the type of occupation de- 
pended to a considerable degree on the temperament 
of the immigrant. The free settlers penetrated the 
dense forests of the coastal rivers, and planted their 
farms. They opened up mountain pastures, followed 
the explorer out into the interior along the banks of the 
inland rivers. “‘Theirs was, in every case, a life of ad- 
venture and daring. For if nature deprived the early 
Australian settler of the American colonists’ struggle 
with a savage foe and equally savage wild beasts, she 
faced him with a hostile environment more forbidding 
than any other country presents. The fight with the 
naked elements was the pioneers’ battle. Only men of 
inherent courage and initiative, men in strength and 
breadth of outlook above the average, would have faced 
the long voyage and the uncertainty of life in a new 
land. Nature was fickle in this new country. Flood and 
fire and drought might come to rob the settlers of the 
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rewards of their efforts. Hence they tended not only 
to become individualists, fighting each his own battle, 
but to assume some of the gambler’s optimism, some 
of the hopefulness and confidence of those who take 
great risks, who are often thrown down, but arise again 
with smiling faces. 

“Tn this psychological reaction the large number of 
assisted immigrants who did not become tillers of the 
soil were not sharers. Their position and outlook were 
different. Their entry into the country was facilitated 
by the use of government funds. They came to accept 
employment, though some of the farm laborers thus 
brought in were able to get selections [homesteads] of 
their own after 1861. But the majority were unfor- 
tunate in the moment of their entry and in the inade- 
quacy of the opportunities for settlement on the land. 
.. - Men and women, introduced in this way and 
under such circumstances, were likely to rely upon 
state aid. Cheap lodgings had to be found for them on 
arrival, they had to be assisted with work and with 
transportation facilities to that part of the country 
where work was to be found. Further, the aggregation 
into cities became fixed in the social process of Aus- 
tralian life by the arrival of the nominated [assisted] 

immigrant.” 

One result of this division into two types of settlers is 
the sharp distinction between city and country, and the 
excessive growth of the cities. Because the rural parts 
of Australia contain so much undeveloped wealth, and 
because that wealth is being developed by people of 
such high types, Australia is able to support cities of 
excessive size. Moreover, as Northcott well says, 
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“City and country are not only distinct in Australia, as 
in other lands, but there is less interchange between 
them than elsewhere. The city is not recruited mainly 
from an overflowing countryside. [Its industries] .. . 
are carried on by people who have never been stimulated 
by the hardship, the restricted opportunities, the in- 
dividualism of country life and work. Historically the | 
city has been built up, and many of its industries are 
still carried on, by the immigration of the town dwellers 
of the United Kingdom.” 

These, then, are the conditions under which the 
social organization of Australia has grown up. Remem- 
ber that, although the assisted city type of immigrant 
may not equal the unassisted rural type, he neverthe- 
less possesses more than the average ability of his class 
in Great Britain. In his case, as in that of the unassisted 
immigrant, there has been a selection on the basis of 
health, temperament, and, to some extent, thrift. 
Thus, in its relatively huge cities, Australia possesses a 
group of working people who, in comparison with those 
of almost any other country, are unusually competent, 
so competent that they have established a fundamen- 
tally new system and have maintained a labor govern- 
ment at some time in practically every state as well as 
the Commonwealth. 

The laboring people have not done all this alone. 
In spite of the Labor party’s claim that it is the cause of 
the country’s prosperity, much of the so-called pro- 
gressive legislation was well under way long before the 
Laborites came into power. This is true of the state 
railways, telegraphs, and telephones; of minimum 
wages and wage boards, It is likewise true of the regu- 
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lation of the labor of women and children, the appoint- 
ment and treatment of apprentices, and many other 
things such as old-age pensions, maternity bonuses, 
assisted immigration, the closer settlement policy, 
loans to farmers, and the policy of alienating public 
lands on leases rather than as freehold. Although the 
so-called Liberal party is the conservative party of 
Australia, its name is not a misnomer. In comparison 
with the conservative party in other countries it is 
distinctly liberal, and it has had the wisdom to adopt 
many of the ideas of the Labor party, but at the same 
time to modify them in the interests of stability. To- 
day, whenever the Labor party is in power, the govern- 
ment is especially active in promoting the same general 
policies by means of price regulation, loans for work- 
ing men’s homes, public bakeries, state canning facto- 
ries, and co-operative selling agencies for farm prod- 
ucts. 

The point of the whole thing is that, regardless of 
changes in parties, Australia has been constantly pro- 
gressing toward a condition in which the state not only 
insists on, but almost guarantees, high standards of 
living for people of all classes. Thus Australia has 
~ evolved a social and economic system which stands 
out as one of the important recent contributions to 
human progress. The reasonableness, stability, and 
effectiveness of this system stand in marked contrast 
to the seeming unreasonableness, instability, and in- 
effectiveness of the system whereby the Bolsheviki 
have ostensibly sought the same results. In the one 
case we have an example of what happens when two 
divergent and somewhat opposed groups, composed of 
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persons of more than average ability, join hands in an 
attempt to frame a system which shall inure to the ulti- 
mate advantage of all concerned. In the other, the 
most competent members of all classes from peasant to 
royalty have been largely exterminated or driven 
away, while a small minority impose their will on a | 
huge majority who represent the almost helpless res- 
idue after the most able leaders have been culled out. 

Let us look more closely at what has happened in 
Australia when a laboring group of uncommon ability 
has made demands upon a capitalistic group of em- 
ployers, landowners, capitalists, and professional men 
possessed of similarly uncommon ability. The funda- 
mental ideal which has thus become established in 
Australia is that wages should not be based upon the old 
ideas of competition and of supply and demand. They 
should be based primarily upon the standard of living. 
Only after a minimum wage has been assured to every 
one should any available surplus be used for higher pay 
for the more competent workers, and for profits to 
owners of capital. The minimum wage, as now gener- 
ally defined in Australia, must in the first place be large 
enough so that every worker will have enough to sup- 
port himself in reasonable comfort. But marriage is the 
normal and desirable condition of all healthy adults, 
and married women cannot take proper care of their 
children if they spend their days at work away from 
home. Therefore the minimum wages of men must be 
such that every man can support a wife and three chil- 
dren in accordance with the prevailing standards of 
living. It is assumed that a woman’s personal expenses 
are the same as those of a man, but that her responsibili- 
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ties for dependents average only half as great as those 
of the men. Wages are fixed accordingly. Suppose a 
man’s personal expenses are reckoned as thirty shillings 
a week. The additional cost of supporting a wife might 
be twenty shillings, and of each child ten shillings, 
making four pounds per week as the minimum wage. 
A woman’s personal expenses would be thirty shillings, 
like those of a man, but as she is supposed to have only 
_ half as many dependents, on an average, her additional 
wages would be only twenty-five shillings instead of 
fifty, making her minimum wages fifty-five. It would 
seem only logical to pay unmarried men at the same 
rate as women, where equal work is done, but Australia 
has not yet reached that point. 

This does not end the matter. The Australian ideal 
does not assume that people need merely food, clothing, 
shelter, and the opportunities of family life. It also 
assumes that they need recreation and leisure, and that 
provision for these must be made in determining wages 
and hours. Furthermore, the ideal has now reached 
the point where, as Northcott puts it: “It is a funda- 
mental part of the national aspiration that Australians 
shall themselves be healthy citizens rearing healthy 
_ families. The building up of a nation with stamina and 
a reserve of physical strength adequate to the task of 
settling an almost unpeopled continent, with no mean 
supply of climatic difficulties, has been definitely ac- 
cepted as a conscious ideal. On the basis of a healthy 
childhood in home and school, the Australian people 
desire to create a social order that will prevent disease 
from impairing their social efficiency and will give them 
power and strength to realize their destiny. ‘All Aus- 
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tralia in its waste places is waiting for live men, with 
the fire of life in them, and a power of hand and brain, 
to translate what is barren and unlovely into something 
that shall be of use to man and beautiful as his desire.’* 
To people the Northern Territory with white settlers, to 
wrest from the virgin fastnesses of tropical Australia its 
enormous wealth, to rule its heritage of tropical isles in — 
the Pacific Ocean, to make the fertile but arid regions 
of Central Australia yield up their wealth, and in shop 
and factory to drive the humming wheels of industry, 
will require a strong and healthy people with no racial 
poisons in their blood. Such a people the Australians 
aspire to be.” 

This ideal of universal health causes motherhood to 
become a social function. Moreover, there is a growing 
conviction that “‘the baby is the best immigrant.” For 
these reasons the Commonwealth allows a maternity 
bonus of five pounds sterling to the mother of every 
living child. Ninety-five per cent of the mothers apply 
for the bonus. 

Naturally the care for health includes not only cru- 
sades against disease, but protection of children and 
women in industry, good provision for housing, and the 
careful inspection of food. During the war bakeries 
and other industries connected with the preparation of 
food were actually established by the states, and some 
still survive. If the state is to take care of its citizens so 
fully, it cannot logically leave them to suffer in old age. 
Hence old-age pensions are now paid on a considerable 
scale, there being over 100,000 pensioners in 1921. 

Farther than this we have not space to go in explain- 

*Buley, E.C. Australian Life in Town and Country, p. 67. 
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ing the social system of Australia. But let us look for a 
moment at the political device by which the Australian 
Labor party has safeguarded itself against unrestricted 
competition. In order to keep the standards of living 
high, the Australians have given the government the 
power to decide what is a fair minimum wage and to see 
that no one gets less. The ideal is that the wages 
remain constant in buying power, or else rise in con- 
formity with improvements in the standard of living. 

Hence wages are not measured in terms of money, but 
of what they will buy; and the number of pounds, 
shillings, and pence in a week’s pay must vary in re- 
sponse to changes in the cost of living. 

In order to realize this ideal the regulation of wages 
has been placed in the hands of wage boards with 
large powers and with immediate authority to order 
changes. Either employers or employed can appeal 
directly to the boards, but note an interesting limita- 
tion—no individual can appeal to the boards in his 
private capacity. The boards recognize only respon- 
sible corporate groups in the form of associations of em- 
ployers or unions of employees. 

The normal composition of a wage board is one 
representative of labor, one of the employers, and one 
of the state or the public. Whenever any question not 
‘only of wages but of hours and conditions of work is 
brought before the board, it makes a ruling which 
stands until amended. Such amendments are frequent, 
for the boards themselves have power to make them, 
or at least can suggest that matters needing amendment 
be brought to their attention. The awards are carefully 
adjusted not only to the general cost of living, but to 
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the needs of special places and industries. They are 
higher in the city than in the country, higher in the 
inaccessible regions than in those easily accessible, and 
higher in the warm sparsely populated North than in the 
South. Moreover they fluctuate from industry to 
industry, the wages being raised in industries that are 
unpopular and need workers, and lowered in the popu- 
lar, easy industries to which the workers tend to flock. 

Wage boards are now accepted as a matter of course 
in practically all occupations throughout Australia. 
So well established are they that one hears little criti- 
cism of the general principle, although there are many 
bitter criticisms of details, especially among the em- 
ployers. The general tenure of the criticism is: ““The 
wage awards are too high. The working people get 
everything they want. They know they’ll get their 
wages whether they work or not, and they loaf as much 
as they like.” One of the bitterest critics whom I heard 
wore several great diamonds on her fingers. She com- 
plained that she has to pay her two gardeners four 
pounds a week apiece. The two together do not keep 
the garden so well as did one alone when she paid him 
two pounds eight shillings. I am not a good judge of 
precious stones, but I imagine that if worst came to 
worst, this critical lady could part with her diamonds 
and one of her gardeners, and keep the other gardener 
indefinitely on the income from the sale of the dia- 
monds. Perhaps this would improve the garden. 

A real criticism of the boards is found in the fact that 
the members who represent the government often have 
no first-hand knowledge of the business which they are 
called upon to regulate. There is also doubtless some 
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truth in the further accusation that, being political 
appointees, these members are in danger of basing their 
decisions on political expediency and on sympathy for 
the under dog. Australia is rich, active, and prosperous, 
and has a high tariff, so runs the argument addressed to 
such men. Hence it not only can stand high wages, but 
must have them to maintain its universal high standard 
of living. The result of such arguments, according to the 
critics, is that the political members of the boards, in 
whom rests the final decision, put wages as high as the 
most prosperous employers can stand, and too high for 
those who are less fortunate. It is only fair to add that, 
on the whole, the Australian officials are high-minded 
men who, according to their light, are really seeking the 
best for all concerned. 

A more serious difficulty is that, so far as the law is 
concerned, the good man gets no more than the incom- 
petent. The labor people maintain that the minimum 
wages are the lowest that can be paid without lowering 
the standard of living. Since the unions hold out for 
high wages for the common laborer, and since the em- 
ployers maintain that higher wages will spell ruin, the 
skilled laborer suffers. In many trades the minimum 
wages of the unskilled are so nearly the same as those of 
the skilled, that there is little incentive to acquire skill. 
The number of apprentices is likewise sharply limited 
in many trades, which again deters men from becoming 
skilled. Moreover, the law makes no provision whereby 
the industrious man gets more than the man who merely 
does enough work to hold his job. Thus, in a business 
which is having hard sledding, the employer may pay his 
best men scarcely more than his worst, because he feels 
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that what he pays to the worst is enough for even the 
best. 

Another real criticism arises from the fact that the 
state regulation of wages is subject to revision by 
federal arbitration courts. The courts can be appealed 
to by either party, but in practice it is generally the 
unions who resort to them. The federal authorities can — 
either raise or lower wages, but they generally raise 
them, or at least that was the case from 1910 to 1923. 
The value of the federal courts and their exceptionally 
high character are usually admitted. The criticism of 
them lies in the fact that they introduce a dual control 
and create uncertainty. Also they may create unfair 
conditions because their awards apply only to those 
factories which have actually been cited by the unions. 
Thus two factories side by side may differ in wage 
scales, hours, and other conditions, one depending on 
state laws and the other on federal arbitration awards © 
perhaps more onerous. A factory which has no quarrel 
of any kind with its employees, so the critics say, may 
be haled into court and compelled to make expensive 
changes in its rate of pay, hours of work, or other con- 
ditions, even when both the management and the 
workers have no complaint. Again, the unions can pre- 
vent a factory from being represented by legal counsel, 
thus forcing the managers to appear in person. Many 
manufacturers complain that months of time which 
ought to be given to running their factories are taken 
up in appearing in court, even when they are not parties 
to any real dispute. 

Among the working people there is little criticism of 
the wage boards, The general feeling seems to be: “The 
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wages are all right. A man here does a good day’s work 
and gets a good day’s wages. He has time to enjoy life, 
and a little extra money to spend on his home or a good 
time. A working man’s a man out here in Australia, not 
a slave.” A chauffeur said to me: “TI like it out here: 
You get good wages. You don’t have to work too hard. 
But the best thing is they treat you right. My people 
don’t mind my talking to them, and if I want to smoke 
they don’t say anything. If they are on the road of an 
afternoon and want a cup of tea, they expect me to 
have one too.” 

In most of the factories that I visited I was impressed 
by the clean, intelligent, competent, contented appear- 
ance and friendly attitude of the employees. To be sure, 
I visited only the best factories, but that is just what I 
do in America. Comparing factories of the same type 
in the two countries, I am obliged to give the palm to 
Australia. This does not mean that I saw no signs of 
discontent, for I saw many. The Australian working 
men are altogether too ready to take advantage of 
every minor grievance to get more pay or better con- 
ditions of work; and labor agitators seem to have much 
influence, especially in Queensland. Nevertheless, the 
Australian working people impress me as on the whole 
the most prosperous and contented whom I have seen 
in any country of Europe, Asia, or America. 

The most significant fact about the wage boards 
seems to me to be the attitude of the manufacturers 
themselves. In spite of the criticisms mentioned above, 
relatively few complain of the actual rates of wages. 
They admit that wages were formerly too low. More- 
over, practically all pay some of their people more than 
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the official awards of the boards, and something like 
half pay such wages to a considerable percentage. 
Most of them recognize that their employees are of 
high quality, and that the general prosperity of the 
country permits high wages and a high degree of com- 
fort. The things that really make trouble are details 


such as the present division of control between the — 


federal and state governments. The saner employers 
recognize that these are the inevitable troubles incident 
to healthy growth. Such men support the Australian 
ideal of a high standard of living. They almost univer- 
sally approve of the boards’ system of variations in 
wages to fit the conditions of the respective industries, 
to make up for the differences in the cost of living from 
place to place, and to compensate for fluctuations in 
- prices from year to year. 

So far as I can see, the main trouble with the Aus- 
tralian social organization to-day seems to be that hav- 
ing accepted the great principle of minimum wages, the 
country has not adopted the obvious and inevitable 
corollary of that principle. Here is the corollary: If the 
standard of living is high, the standard of production 
must also be high. Much must be produced if much is 
to be enjoyed. Hence, if it is right and wise to say that 
a man’s wages must never have less than a certain pur- 
chasing power, it is equally right to say that a minimum 
amount of work shall be required of each worker. But 
this the Australians do not yet realize. It is not at all 
uncommon to hear working people praise Australia 
because they do not have to work very hard. In 
many places I was astonished at the leisurely way in 
which the factory people were at work. They do, in- 
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deed, accomplish a good deal, for they are competent, 
but much of the time they give the impression of not 
doing their best. One reason for this is that they are 
relatively sure of their jobs, for almost no one really 
needs to be unemployed in Australia. In the rural dis- 
tricts, except during severe droughts, there is almost 
always a great demand for “station hands,” while 
everywhere housemaids are sought eagerly. Another 
reason for relatively poor work is that ii many indus- 
tries, as we have seen, the wages of skilled and un- 
skilled men are nearly alike. Since even the unskilled 
can live in comparative comfort, why bother to become 
skilled? Such an attitude is especially marked in 
factories which adhere closely to the wages fixed by the 
boards. The worst condition is among the unskilled 
men. They know that it is not easy to fill their places. 
They cannot be discharged without notice; and in many 
cases the unions can force a factory to work part time 
with all its men rather than full time with only the 
better ones. For all these reasons the tendency is to 
work no harder than is barely necessary. Neither the 
unions, the men themselves, nor the Australians as a 
whole have learned that high standards of wages and of 
living cannot exist permanently unless high standards 
_ of work are also enforced. 

This leads to another important consideration. 
Suppose that we accept the principle of minimum 
- wages, and accept also its corollary of minimum stand- 
ards of work below which no one shall fall. What 
about the people who are not competent to maintain 
even the minimum standard of work? Shall the state 
give them doles of charity? All history proves that that 
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is demoralizing. By far the most satisfactory way is to 
get rid of such people. But how can that be done? 
Education will get rid of some, for it will make them 
more competent. Health campaigns will get rid of 
others, and the careful fitting of the worker to his task — 
is also effective. But when all this has been done, there 
still remain a certain percentage of people who are 
inherently incapable of meeting the minimum require- 
ments of work and of maintaining the minimum stand- 
ard of living even when paid the corresponding wage. 
If all the rest is the function of the state, is it not 
likewise its function to get rid of such people? 

In following out this line of reasoning I am merely 
trying to see the logical connection between the various 
elements which enter into the Australian labor problem. 
As I see it, the basic assumption, right or wrong, is this: 
The state is bound to see that its people do not fall 
below a certain standard of living. Therefore it must 
set minimum standards of wages below which no one 
shall be allowed to drop. But minimum wages will 
ultimately prove a farce unless they are balanced by 
minimum requirements of work to which every one must 
rise. Already Australia would probably have suffered 
severely in this respect if it were not for the newness 
and natural wealth of the country and the great returns 
realized from labor on the land and on the stock sta- 
tions. As these returns diminish—and they inevitably 
must in a few decades—the standard of wages, and 
hence of living, must fall, unless a minimum standard 
of work is also required. This, in turn, means minimum 
requirements in the way of education and health. But 
these last cannot be met unless there is also a minimum 
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standard of inherited ability. Standards of living, of 
wages, of work, of education, of health, and of inborn 
capacity, that is the sequence. Or perhaps we had 
better put these in the reverse order: high capacity due 
to a good inheritance; good health due to a strong 
inheritance and favorable sanitary and medical sys- 
tems; good education due not only to a fine school sys- 
tem but to good health and good inheritance; good 
work because of good education as well as good health 
and good inheritance; high wages because of good work 
and all its antecedents; and a high standard of living 
as the result of all the others. Whether these conditions 
are placed in one order or the other, their logical and 
indissoluble connection is the same. It is natural to 
approach the problem from the standpoint of the stand- 
ard of living, because that is the thing of immediate 
interest to every one. Yet logically the true order is 
inborn capacity, health, education, work, wages, and 
standards of living. No matter how high the other 
conditions might be, a country would revert to utter 
savagery if the innate capacity of all its people should 
suddenly be reduced to that of morons, or of the 
stupidest people whom you know. There would never 
be anything but savagery, so long as no one had more 
than the moron’s intellectual capacity. Suppose on the 
other hand, that the people of a country lost all their 
material advantages, their stores of knowledge from 
the past, their education, and even their health, but 
were all endowed with a remarkable inheritance of 
physical strength and moral and mental ability, like 
those of the world’s greatest leaders. They would at 
once begin a steady advance along the toilsome path 
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toward a new civilization, higher perhaps than any 
which the world has yet seen. 

Let us return now to the point whence we started, 
namely, the way in which physical environment has 
influenced the selection of immigrants and their 
selection has in turn borne fruit in a new social system. — 
As I see it, one of the most far-reaching facts in respect 
to Australia is that because the laboring classes have 
been subjected to a relatively high selection they have 
raised their own standards of living and have made 
themselves respected and powerful as in almost no other 
country. Yet their ease is not unique, for the same 
thing is found in New Zealand, and to a certain extent 
in California. 

The position of women has been in many respects 
analogous to that of the laboring classes. That is, 
women have been deprived of what we now regard as 
their rights and have been exploited by man as truly 
as have the laboring classes. In The Character of Races 
I have discussed many examples in which rigid selection 
through migration, hardship, and disease has weeded 
out all the women except those most strongly imbued 
with the pioneer qualities which we have seen in Aus- 
tralia, and especially among the women of Queensland. 
Where a community has started life again after such 
a migration, and where its women, even more than its 
men, have been remarkable for their physical vigor, 
their thrift and common sense, and their spirit of initia- 
tive and optimism, the position of woman has almost 
invariably shown a marked improvement. The Hakkas 
of China, the only Chinese among whom the custom of 
foot-binding never prevailed, are an example. The 
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same is probably true of ancient Athens, although there 
_ the facts are not so well known. It is certainly true 
among the Parsees, who migrated from Persia to India 
under the stress of religious enthusiasm. The Norse 
who settled Iceland are another example, for their 
famous sagas show that after the hard migration from 
Norway, the Icelandic women occupied a position of 
respect and authority probably nowhere paralleled at 
that time. In the same way, when the early settlers, 
especially the Puritans, came to America, it was the 
women among whom there was the greatest natural 
selection. It was likewise the women who experienced 
the greatest change in social status, the greatest increase 
in freedom. In few respects is the contrast between 
England and colonial America more pronounced than 
in the position of women as to the choice of husbands, 
the education of children, and general participation in 
the affairs of the community. In Australia, likewise, the 
same contrast prevails, for the women of Australia have 
a freedom much greater than that of their sisters in 
England. 

The experience of women in respect to migration, 
selection, and social rights and privileges appears to be 
typical of that of any group of people which is somehow 
set off by itself. If the members of that group are 
selected because of strong traits, the group is almost 
sure to better its position in comparison with similar 
but unselected groups. Thus Australia’s social experi- 
ments and the improvement in the condition of her 
laboring classes are the normal result of the physical 
conditions which demanded that the laborers who went 
to Australia have better bodies, more energy, and a 
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higher spirit of initiative than did those who stayed at 
home, or those who went to America. The basic fact, 
I believe, is not that the new social system raises the 
level of the people, but that the high innate level of the 
people causes them to frame a new social system with 
all its advantages and stimulus. 


I cannot end these chapters on Australia without 
speaking of something which has continually been in 
mind, but which I have not yet mentioned. I refer to 
the constant feeling of delight which I experienced in 
the Australians whom I met. Of course, when I started 
for the Pan-Pacific Science Congress, I knew that Aus- 
tralians are essentially like Anglo-Saxon Americans. 
The thing that struck me, however, was the great num- 
ber of high-grade, thoughtful, earnest men and women 
whom I met wherever I went, from Townsville to Ade- 
laide. Of course there are many of the same sort of 
people in the United States and England. Yet it seems 
to me that, on the whole, the educated Australians dis- 
play an earnestness, an openness of mind, and a readi- 
ness to accept the logic of facts and act accordingly, 
such as one finds almost nowhere else. Perhaps what I 
mean was typified one day when we took lunch by the 
roadside on our way to Broken Hill. Our party of about 
twenty included Australians, British, Japanese, Dutch, 
and Americans. As I looked around I noticed that part 
were standing and part sitting on the ground. Then I 
observed a curious fact. Those who were standing were 
all Australians or Americans. Those who were sitting all 
belonged to the other countries. That seems to me to be 
typical. The Australians are standing at attention, 
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eagerly looking for the next step, whatever it may be. 
They do this not primarily because they live in a new 
country, although that is partly the reason, but chiefly 
because the type of person who stands up and looks for 
something to do is the type which normally gravitates 
_to Australia. 

While I have been writing this book, there has been 
borne in upon me one impression which transcends all 
others. That impression is that temperament rivals, 
and perhaps transcends, all other conditions in deter- 
mining the status of a people. We have heard a great 
deal about intelligence tests in recent decades, and 
some of us have begun to think that intelligence is the 
main measure of aman. But as I recall my experiences 
in Japan, China, Java, and Australia, I doubt whether 
mere intellect goes far toward explaining the differences. 
Not for a moment do I mean to imply that intellect is 
not of fundamental importance, but merely that the 
differences in intellect in the various races are by no 
means so great as the differences in temperament. Nor 
would I minimize the great importance of physical 
environment and especially of climate, but perhaps the 
chief effect of climate upon man is temperamental. The 
person who is violently and almost obtrusively energetic 

_and optimistic on a cool inspiring day in autumn may be 
quite lazy and despondent after a few hot days in sum- 
mer. Inheritance and climate work together so closely 

in determining what we call temperament that it is 
hard to separate them. 

As I look back over my journey west of the Pacific, I 
am conscious that the main addition to my own stock 
of ideas has been a new realization of the fundamental 
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part played by temperament. In Japan the whole tone 
of the social organization is permeated by a gracious, 
artistic temperament which endures all sorts of discom- 
fort, and even resorts to all sorts of ruses, rather than 
destroy the beauty of nature or the beauty of social 
intercourse. In China the social structure is almost 
equally dominated by an economical, thrifty, and out- 
spoken temperament which cares little for outward 
beauty provided it protects itself and gets what it 
wants. In Java, again, the pleasure-loving, easy-going 
temperament, the kind that says, “‘Eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die,” seems to be dominant. 
Finally, in Australia the optimistic, unconventional, 
energetic temperament is prevalent, and has gone far 
toward making the social organization of that coun- 
try the most advanced in the world. 
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Civilization and Climate, 69, 355, 356 

Clay, Professor, 272 

Climate, in Japan, 39, 68-70; of Korea, 
100; in China, 120, 121, 123; migra- 
tion caused by changes in, 282, 283; 
of Java, 243, 266, 267, 298-300, 303; 
of Australia, 309, 316, 324, 335 ff., 379, 
391, 402; distribution of civilization 
determined by, 355, 368; of Denmark, 
377 

Climate, effect of, on Japanese, 69, 70; 
on animals in Hong-Kong, 123; on 
Japanese art, 192; on people in Java, 
267, 299, 300, 303; on people in Aus- 
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tralia, 338, 345-349, 355 ff., 879, $84; 
on problems of Australia, 391 

Clogs, wooden, in Japan, 12 

Cobar, 400, 405 

Cocoanuts, in Java, 244 

Coffins, in China, 176 

Colorado, 394, 396 

Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, 359 

Confucius, 199, 202 

Cooktown, 329 

Coolies, 13, 14, 118, 129, 145, 174, 175, 
182, 186, 187, 205, 206 

Copenhagen, 377 

Corn, in Java, 238, 239, 244 

Cowles, S. M., 141 

Cows, in Hong-Kong, 122, 123 

Cuba, sugar crops in, 293 

Cutting, Miss, 168 

Cypresses, in Japan, 56 


Daisies, in Java, 238 

Dark Ages, the, 282, 283 

Darling Downs, the, 404 

Death-rate, in Japan, 68, 69, 264; in 
China, 207, 214, 215; in Java, 261- 
267, 269; in Holland, 263, 267; in 
France, 264; in Hungary, 264; in Aus- 
tralia, 357-360, 364, 377-379; in 
Queensland, 357-360, 363-365, 368, 
377-379; in New Zealand, 357; in New 
South Wales, 357, 363-365; in Den- 
mark, 357, 378; in England, 357; in 
the United States, 357, 358; in Vic- 
toria, 363-365 

Deer, in Japan, 32 

Denmark, 264; death-rate in, 357, 378; 
selection in Queensland compared 
with, 377 

Detroit, 214 

Dingman, Miss, 333 

Dingoes, in Australia, 401 

Diong Lokh, 165, 168, 173 

Disease, in Chosen, 100; in Java, 242, 
259, 260, 264, 266, 268; comparative 
absence in Northern Australia of, 
358 

Divorce, in Java, 258, 259 

Donkeys, in China, 123, 124, 127 

Dormitories, in factories, 72, 73, 79-85 

Droughts, in China, 197, 198; in Aus- 
tralia, 339, 391, 396, 403, 404, 407- 
409, 415 

Ducks, in China, 123, 127; in Java, 236 

Duncan, Professor, 13] 


Dutch, the, 241; orderliness of, 63, 64; 
in Java, 224, 226, 227, 288 ff., 297, 
298, 301-305; canals in Batavia 
built by, 252; mental capacity of 
Javanese compared with, 271-273 


East Indian Topographical Service, 226 

East Indies, the, 330; Dutch, 289 

Elliot, Mr., 150-154, 158 

Elton, Dr., 196 

Empress of Australia, 1, 2, 8, 30; pas- 
sengers on, 3-6 

Engineers Club, in Ashio, 53, 55, 56 

England, 63; death-rate in, 357; death- 
rate in Australia among natives of, 
364; birth-rate in Queensland among 
natives of, 366 

English, the, orderliness of, 63, 64; differ- 
ence in temperament between Japa- 
nese and, 86-88, 120; Queenslanders 
compared with, 356 

Eucalyptus-trees, 313-315, 399, 405, 406 

Eurasians, in Dutch East Indies, 289; 
in British India, 289; in Java, 289 ff. 

Europeans, the, adaptability to new 
climates of, 121; efficiency of Chinese 
compared with, 135; in Java, 227, 258, 
290 ff.; in Dutch East Indies, 289; in 
British India, 289; compared with 
tropical races, 344 


Fa Hiyen, 275, 276 

Factories, in Japan, 72, 79-86, 112; in 
China, 132; in Australia, 432-435 

Fatshan, 130, 137, 138 

Feng Yang. See Peng Pu 

Fishing, in Japan, 31-33; junks, 119, 
121; in Java, 236, 237 

Foreign Club, the, 206 

Formosa, 119 

France, death-rate in, 264 

Fruin-Mees, Dr., 284 

Fuchow, 115, 135, 173, 177, 183; dedi- 
cation of a school at, 165-167; sea 
food in, 174; shops in, 175; bridge at, 
178; a birthday celebration in, 178- 
180; scenery in, 180-182; tea trade 
of, 184, 186 

Fukien University, 180 

Furukawa Mining Company, 53 

Fusan, 21, 42, 93, 95 

Fusan Hotel, the, 106 


Gardens, in Japan, 19, 33; Chinese, 177 
Garoet, 266 
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Geese, in China, 123, 127; in Java, 236 

Geographical Review, 397 

Germans of Asia, the, 109 

Germany, sugar industry in Java com- 
pared with, 293; birth-rate in Queens- 
land among natives of, 366 

Ghandi, 107, 385 

Gila Valley, 336 

Gillette, Dr. C. L., 174, 189 

Goats, in China, 123, 124, 128; in Java, 
233, 235; in Australia, 334, 343, 414 

Gobi, 160 

Goddess of Heaven, the temple of, 75, 76 

Goertz, Peter, 165, 178-180, 182, 184, 
187, 188 

“Golden Casket,” the, 325 

Goldfish, in Java, 237 

Great Australian Bight, the, 313 

Great Wall, the, 193 

Gregg, George A., 94, 101 

Griggs, Professor, 137, 140 

Grisee, 287 

Guatemala, 282 

Guinea-grass, 123 

Gulick, Dr., 111 

Guzerat, 276 


Haiphong, 150, 151 

Hakkas, the, 438; natural selection 
among, 386 

Halls, ancestral, 152-154, 165, 166 

Harbin, 219 

Harding, Warren G., 87 

Harkness Memorial, the, 279, 280 

Harkness Quadrangle, 81 

Hawaii, Koreans from, 94; natural se- 
lection in, 386 

Hens, in China, 123; in Java, 235, 236 

Herberton, 340 

Hindus, 254; invasion of Java by, 275, 
276, 282 ff.; racial integrity of, 287, 
288; natural selection among, 283- 
287, 385 

Hives, Mr., 342, 349 

Hobart, 316, 338, 340 

Holland, 63; colonial empire of, 224; 
death-rate in, 263, 267; population of 
U.S. compared with, 297; children in, 
300, 301 

Hong-Kong, 115, 119, 145; climate of, 
120; animals in, 120-124; dairy farm 
in, 12%, 123; guinea-grass in, 123; 
numbers of people in, 129; seen from 
the Fatshan, 130; Sikhs in, 130; re- 
forestation in, 148 
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Hong-Kong Dairy Farm, 122, 123 

ee in China, 123, 124, 127; in Java, 

Houghton, Dr. H. S., 163 

Houses, laborers’, in Japan, 58; in 
Chosen, 94; in Korea, 104; in China, 
176-179; in Queensland, 378 

Howard, Professor, 154, 155 

Hsinshi, 187 

Hubbard, Mr., 168 

Hughenden, 336, 399 

Hume, Dr. E. H., 171 

Hungary, death-rate in, 264 

Huts, in Java, 238 

Hwai River, the, 197, 201 

Hwang Ho, the, 124, 125, 182, 212 


Iceland, 439; natural selection in, 386 

Ieyasu, memorial temple to, 51, 52 

Immigrants, to Java, 284; British, 312, 
813; large families of, 366, 367; in 
Australia, 370-375, 420 ff.; assisted 
and unassisted, to Australia, 420 ff. 

Imperial Hotel, 46, 48 

Imperial Palace, 193 

Imperial Valley, 336 

Indemnity College, American, 160, 162, 
163 

India, 63, 197, 276; Java compared with, 
227; bullocks from British, 235; 
British, 275, 279, 289, 296; wars and 
invasions in, 282; immigrants to Java 
from, 284; sugar industry in, 293; 
natural selection in, 385 

Indians, Maya, 253 

Ingraham, Dr., 194 

Institute of Tropical Medicine, 333, 344, 
358, 418 

Invasions, foreign, of Java, 275, 276, 
282; barbarian, of Europe, 282; of 
China, 282 

Iowa, Java compared with, 224, 226, 
227, 248 

Treland, 366 

Tron, used in Australian architecture, 
317, 318, 334 

Trrigation Bureau of Victoria, 411, 412 

Italians, the, 342 

Italy, 63, 226 


Japan, 93, 115; contrast between China 
and, 4; scenery in, 6-9, 30, 31, 53, 
55-57; population of, 9, 10, 68; ve- 
hicles in, 10, 11, 24, 71, 72; streets in, 
11, 12, 19, 20, 36; wooden clogs in, 
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12; railroads in, 17, 18, 52, 62, 73; 
gardens in, 19, 33; rural districts in 
U. S. and, 26, 27; animals in, 31, 32, 
124, 125, 235; rice-fields in, 34, 36, 
50; climate in, 39, 68-70; natural se- 
lection in, 39; basic problems of 
America and, 46; flowers in, 50, 77; 
a lunch-box in, 52; scarcity of fruits 
and vegetables in, 53; trees in, 33, 34, 
56; mines in, 57-61; laborers’ houses 
in, 58; standardized screens and mats 
in, 58; after earthquake, 64-66; 
death-rate in, 68, 69, 264; water- 
wheels in, 71; tunnels in, 74; tips in, 
74, 75; Kakimonos in, 76, 77; fac- 
tories of, 72, 79-86, 112; marriages in, 
84, 85; Feudalism in, 87; policemen 
of Korea and, 98; relation to Chosen 
of, 105-110; militarism in, 109; rela- 
tion to U.S. of, 110-114; fear in Aus- 
tralia of, 326, 327 

Japanese, the, 2, 126, 342; dress of, 
12-15, 26; hospitality of, 15, 23, 24, 
90-92; procrastination of, 15-17; 
courtesy of, 17-19, 77, 121; artistic 
temperament of, 20, 64, 67, 70, 76, 
77, 192, 442; customs of, 25, 28-30, 
38; family life of, 29, 90-92; servants, 
29; religion of, 39-42; loyalty of, 43- 
45, 112; honesty of, 47-49; moral 
standards of, 49; attitude of, toward 
women, 50; lack of physical vigor in, 
54, 55, 67-70, 72; diet of, 54, 55, 68- 
70; comparison between Chinese and, 
55, 118, 119, 121; deficiencies in or- 
derliness of, 61 ff.; social responsive- 
ness of, 64 ff., 76, 79, 80; activity of, 
74; originality of, 76-78; lack of me- 
chanical ability in, 76, 78, 79; lack of 
decisiveness in, 86-88; Koreans com- 
pared with, 95 ff.; relations between 
Koreans and, 101, 104-110; difference 
in temperament between English and, 
86-88, 120; reforestation in Korea by, 
148; similarity of Javanese and, 249, 
250; attitude toward Australia, United 
States and Canada of, 326, 327 

Japanese Gentleman, the, 49 

Japanese University, 107 

Java, 115, 195, 234, 384; football in, 95; 
population of, 224, 227, 237-241, 246- 
248; Dutch in, 224, 226, 227, 288 ff., 
297, 298, 301-305; first impressions 
of, 225; automobiles in, 225-227; 
roads in, 226; farm lands of, 227-231; 
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Chinese in, 227, 275, 291, 292; plains 
of, 228, 241, 242; birds in, 229; rice- 
fields in, 228-231, 237; value of land 
in, 230; trees in, 232; village at sun- 
set in, 232, 233; baths in, 233, 252; 
animals in, 233, 235, 236; vegetation 
in, 236; fish-ponds in, 236, 237; crops 
in, 238, 244, 245, 294-297; cultivation 
in, 237-240, 242 ff., 268; flowers in, 
238; trees in, 238, 239; plantations in, 
239, 240; rainfall in, 241-243; disease 
in, 242, 259, 260, 264, 266, 268; cli- 
mate of, 243, 266, 267, 298-300; the 
Dutch in, 243, 290, 297, 298, 301, 302; 
productivity of land of, contrasted 
with the United States, 244-248; irri- 
gation in, YA5, 246, 276, 295, 296; 
Sundanese in, 250; Madurese in, 250; 
Malays in, 250; evolution of clothing 
in, 253-257; Mohammedanism in, 
258, 287; divorce i in, 258, 259; scar- 
city of young girls in, 260, 261; death- 
rate in, 261-267, 269; invasions of, 
275, 276, 282 ff.; Brahmans in, 275; 
Buddhists in, 275, 276; Hindus in, 
275, 276, 282 ff.; Arabs in, 275, 287, 
288, 291; Hindu temples in, 276-281; 
outburst of genius in eighth century 
in, 281 ff.; ruins in, 276-281, 287; 
Dutch influence in, 224, 226, 288 ff.; 
migration to, 284; schools in, 289; 
Eurasians in, 290 ff.; Europeans i in, 
290 ff.; glove marriages in, 290, 291; 
privileges of natives in, 292-295; sugar 
industry in, 244, 293-297; basis of 
taxation in, 294, 295; proportion of 
natives and Dutch in, 304 

Javanese, the, 241, 275 ff.; contentment 
of, 231; sarongs worn by, 233, 253- 
255; food requirements of, compared 
with Americans, 246-248; appearance 
of, 249, 250; temperament of, 251, 
442; cleanliness of, 251-253; clothing 
of, 253-257; health of, 264, 266, 267; 
industry of, 267, 268, 271; mental ca~ 
pacity of, 271-274; lack of originality 
in, 272-274; influence on Dutch chil- 
dren of, 301-305; superstition of, 302; 
dishonesty of, 302, 303; Australian 
farmers compared with, 321 

Jenolan caves, the, 314 

Jinrikishas, in Japan, 10, 11, 24, 71, 75; 
in China, 120, 141, 219; the men, 11, 
12, 187, 205, 206 

Jokya, 286 
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Junks, fishing, 119, 121, 188 


Kaijo. See Seoul 

Kakcheak, 147 

Kakimonos, 76, 77 

Kalasan, Chandi, 277 

Kali, 278 

Kalinga, 276 

Kamakura, 65 

Kansas, 393, 396 

Kapok trees, 232 

Katsuura, 27-29 

Kenyon, Mr., 411 

Kharga, 412 

Khirghiz, 118 

Khotan, 116 

Kiryu 71, 72, 79, 80 

Kobe, 76 

Kolungsu, 150 

Konishi-ya, the, 50 

Korea. See Chosen 

Korean Education Society, 97 

Koreans, in Seoul, 94; compared with 
Japanese, 95 ff.; lower classes of, 95, 
96; upper classes of, 96-98; estimate 
by Japanese of, 98; slowness of, 99, 
100; relations between Japanese and, 
106-110; homes of, 104; desire for in- 
dependence of, 106-108; revolution- 
istic tendencies of, 107, 108 

Kowloon, 119 

Kua, Dr., 164 

Kung, Dukes of, 202 

Kushan, 183 

Kyoto, 76; palaces at, 109 

Kyushu, 58 


Ladakhis, 118 
Laird, Professor, 137 
Lam, Mr., 138, 139 
Lanes, cattle, in Australia, 308 
Lao-tsze, 199 
Lavers, Mr., 133, 135 
‘ Lemmings, the, 196 
Lincoln, Abraham, 88 
Loro Jong-grang, Chandi, 277 
Los Angeles, 328 
_ Louisiana, 394-396 
- Lumbung, Chandi, 277 


Madura, 248, 250 
Madurese, in Java, 250 
Malay Peninsula, 282 
Malays, 249; in Java, 250 
Malthus, 240 
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Manchuria, 124, 219, 220, $27; natural 
selection in, 386 

Mango-trees, 232 

Mangosteens, 232 

Manuk, Mr., 122 

Maple-trees, in Japan, 56 

Marble Bar, 341 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
189 


Mats, standard, in Japan, 58 

Matsumura, Mr., 59 

Mayas, the, 253, 282 

McGowan, Mr., 123 

Melbourne, 307, 320, 330; climate of, 
316, 324, 338, 340; resemblance to 
Seattle and Portland of, 328; laborers 
in, 345 

Melchar estate, the, 239 

Mendut, Chandi, 277, 278 

Meteorological Bureau of Australia, 409 

Mexico, 63, 327 

Migration, in the Dark Ages, 282-285; 
in Australia, 370, 371, 372-375; in the 
United States, 371; in Canada, 371 

Mikado, palace of the, 109 

Min River, the, 174, 180, 181 

Mint, in Java, 238 

Missionaries, 3, 4; homes of, 102-104; 
eagerness for knowledge of, 104; in 
China, 154-157, 165, 166, 188-191, 
216 

Missions, Southern Methodist, 102; in 
China, 133, 142, 143, 155-157, 165, 
170; the Baptist, 133, 147; support of 
Chinese institutions by, 170; Ameri- 
can Board, 176, 190, 191, 194 

Mississippi, 394-396 

Miyajima, 32 

Mohammedanism, in Java, 258, 287 

Mohammedans, the, from Arabia, 282 

Monastery, a Buddhist, 183 

Mongolia, 282 

Morning glories, in Java, 238 

Moslems, 233, 254 

Mount Koshin, 61 

Mouth of the Tiger, the, 130 

Mudfish, in Java, 237 

Mukden, 218, 219 

Murray River, the, 410 


Nagano, 40, 41, 73 
Nagasaki, 90, 115, 119 
Nagoya, 74 
Nakanome, Dr., 42 
Nanking, 115, 164, 199 
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Nanking University, 170 

Nara, 32, 76 

Natural selection, 351, 352; in Japan, 39; 
among the Chinese, 211-216, 220, 
384-386; in Java, 269-271; among the 
Hindus, 283-287, 385; in Australia, 
326, 339, 369-380, 386, 387, 424, 438, 
439; among British west of Pacific, 
327; necessity in Australia for, 362, 
363, 380, 389, 390; among women, 
375, 378, 379, 438, 439; among tropi- 
cal races, 384; in India, 385; among 
the Brahmans, 385; among the Hak- 
kas, 386; among the Parsees, 386; in 
Iceland, 386; in Hawaii, 386; among 
the Norse, 439; among the Puritans, 
439 

Nebraska, 393, 396 

Nevada, 395, 396 

“‘Never-Never,” the. See 
Blocks” 

New Guinea, 269-271 

New Haven, 81, 165, 279 

New South Wales, 310, 366, 391, 392, 
408, 410; death-rate in, 357, 363-365 

New York City, death-rate in, 214, 215; 
climate in Australia compared with, 
324 

New Zealand, 320, 357, 438 

Niigata, 38, 39 

Nikko, 50, 51 

Nippon Kinuyori Kaisha, 72 

Noda, Mr., 4 

Norse, the, natural selection among, 439 

North Queensland, natural selection in, 
339; accessibility of, 339, 340; Brit- 
ish in, 342; sugar raised in, 342; cli- 
mate of, 345, 346; low standards of 
people in, 352-354 

Northcott, C. H., 312, 421, 423, 427 


“Back 


Oklahoma, 393, 396 
Osaka, 66, 76, 80; Foreign Language 
School at, 42 


Pacific Islands, the, 338 

Pagoda Anchorage, the, 165 

Pagodas, 193 

Paint, brown, used in Australia, 317 

Palace, Imperial, of Korea, 109, 110 

Palawa script, 276 

Palms, in Java, 232 

Pan-Pacific Science Congress, 6, 44, 121, 
370, 404, 440 

Papandayan, 240 
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Papaya-trees, 232, 334 

Papuans, the, 249, 269 

Parsees, the, natural selection among, 
386, 439 

Pasadena, 150 

Pasoeroean, 245, 297 

Pavon, Chandi, 277 

Pawpaw-trees, 232 

Peak, the, in Hong-Kong, 129, 130 

Pear-trees, in Japan, 33 

Pearl, 397 

Peking, 115, 163, 167, 197; palaces at, 
109; Temple of Heaven at, 193-195 

Peng Pu, 201 

Perth, 307 

Philippines, 235, 361; Japanese desire 
for, 111-114; sugar crop in Java com- 
pared with, 296 

Pheenix, 336 

Pigs, in China, 123, 124, 127 

Pinafore, 63 

Pine-trees, in Japan, 33, 56 

Pittsburgh, 215 

Plains, in China, 197 ff.; in Australia, 
398-401, 405 

Plantations, in Java, 239, 240 

Poole, Mrs., 219 

Population, of Japan, 9, 10, 68; of China, 
123, 126; of Java, 224; capacity of 
Australia for, 322, 392-398, 409 ff.; 
restriction of, 331; of Queensland, 367, 
400 

Portland, 328 

Press, the Seoul, 108 

Priest, a Shinto, 27-29; a Buddhist, 34, 
35 

Priestly, Henry, 349 

Prince of Wales, 307 

Pukow, 199, 200 

Pulse of Asia, The, 116 

Puritans, the, natural selection among, 
439 : 

Purnarwarman, 276 


Queensland, 308, 318, 325, 347, 351; 
climate of, 341; people living i in, com- 
pared with people born in, 356, 363- 
868; death-rate in, 357-360, 363-365, 
368, 377-379; birth-rate in, 360, 365— 
368, 379; immigrants in, 366, 367; 
population of, 367, 400; relation to 
Australia of, 373; natural selection in, 
373-380, 385; women in, 376, 878; 
382; houses in, 378; alcohol in, 380; 
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necessity for adaptation to conditions 
in, 380-384 
“Queensland Walk,” the, 342, 368, 379 
Queenslanders, the, 356-361, 374, 379 
Quinine, 239, 296 


Rabbits, in Australia, 308, 309 

Races, in Australia, 324-326 

Railroads, in Japan, 17, 18, 52, 62, 73; 
the bamboo, 141, 142; in China, 217, 
218; in Australia, 318, 329, 330 

Red Cross, the American, 144, 145 

Repulse Bay, 121, 122 

Rias, on coast of China, 181 ' 

Rice-fields, in Japan, 34, 36, 50; in 
Chosen, 93, 101; in Java, 228-231, 
237; bamboo sheds in, 229; birds in, 
229; wet and dry, 295, 296 

Rockefeller Foundation, the, 163 

Rodier, 308, 309 

Roma, 400 

Roman Catholic Church, 257 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 88 

Ruins, Hindu, in Java, 276-281; Mo- 
hammedan, in Java, 287 

Russians, in North China, 220 


Safed the Sage, 169 

Saghalin, 327 

Sahara, the, 412 

Saito, Baron, 105, 106 

Salt Gabelle, The, 191 

San Francisco, 328 

Sanskrit inscription, a, 276 

Sarongs, worn by Javanese, 233, 253- 
255 

Scenery, in Japan, 6-9, 30, 31, 53, 55, 56; 
in China, 180-182; in Australia, 337, 
399, 405, 406 

Scotch, the, 126 

Scotland, natives of, 364, 366 

Screens, in Japan, 58 

Seattle, 328 

Seoul, 94-96, 100, 105, 108, 109 

Severance Hospital, 97, 100 

Sewoe, Chandi, 277 

Shanghai, 115, 133, 134, 145, 167 

Shansi, 160 

Shantung, 186, 207, 208, 220 

Sheds, bamboo, in rice-fields, 229 

Sheep, in China, 123, 124, 128; in Java, 
235 

Shensi, 160 

Shiminoseki, 93 

Shinjo, Professor, 76 
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Shintoism, 27 

Shogun, palace of the, 109 

Shuntefu, 204 

Siam, king of, 302 

Sikhs, the, 130 

Silk, supplied by Japan to U. S., 113, 
114; cultivation in China of, 154, 
155 

Soerabaya, 225, 226, 235, 237, 287, 295, 
299 


Solo, 286 

Songdo, 101-103 

South Australia, 357, 366 

Southeastern University, 164, 170 

Soy, 25, 26 

Stein’s Hotel, 205 

Studies in History, Economics, and Publie 
Law, 312 

Sua-Poa, 144 

Sudras, 284 

Sugar, raised in, Java, 244, 293, 294, 
296, 297; Cuba, 293; India, 293; 
Philippines, 296, 297; Australia, 342 

Sugar Experiment Station, 245 

Sumatra, 282, 302 

Summer Palace, 193 

Sun Yat Sen, 131 

Sundanese, the, 229, 246, 250 

Swatow, 115, 124, 125, 133, 134, 141, 
143, 144 

Sweden, 63 

Sydney, 307, 310, 320, 330, 404; climate 
of, 324, 338, 340; resemblance to San 
Francisco of, 328; laborers in, 345 


Taft, W. H., 107 

Tagore, 385 

Taj Mahal, the, 195 

Tanks, for fish, 31 

Tartar City, the, 194 

Tasmania, 310, 316, 363, 366 

Taylor, Griffith, 337, 392-395, 397 

Tea, in Java, 239, 240; used in Australia, 
306, 318 

Techow, 115, 216, 217 

Temperament, of English and Japanese, 
86-88, 120; of Chinese, 135-137, 192- 
195, 222, 223, 442; of Australians, 422, 
442; status of people determined by, 
441, 442 

Temple, a Buddhist, 20, 34, 35, 103, 157; 
at Nagano, 40, 41; memorial to 
Ieyasu, 51, 52; of the Goddess of 
Heaven, 75, 76; at Fuchow, 166; of 
Heaven, 193-195; of the Happy Year, 
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194; Hindu, 268, 276-281; in Java, 
276-281, 286 

Tenara, 239 

Tengger, 238 

Tent-dwellers, in China, 116 

Texas, 393, 396 

Thursday Island, 313, 323, 325, 329, 
Stith; Gitte: 

Tian Shan, 116 

Tientsin, 115, 164 

Timor, Portuguese, 249 

Timorese, the, 249 

Tips, in Japan, 74, 75 

Tobacco, in Java, 238 

Toda, Professor, 76 

Tokyo, 14, 19, 21, 44, 46, 50, 64-66 

Torres Strait, 326 

Torrey, Reuben H., 206 

Tosari, 238 

Totalisators, 325 

Townsville, 330, 333 ff., 358, 381, 382; 
houses in, 334, 335; climate of, 335- 
338, 340, 341; laborers in, 342-345 

Toyo Shokufu Cotton Weaving Com- 
pany, 71 

Transcaspia, 116 

Trees, in Japan, 33-35, 56; in Java, 232, 
238, 239; in Australia, 313-315, 334, 
399, 405, 406 

Tropic of Capricorn, 341, 413 

Tropics, of China, 120, 134, 135; of 
Australia, 330-332, 333 ff., 355 ff.; 
experiment of white men in, 334 ff., 
355 ff.; necessity for selection in, 362, 
363 

Tsao, Mr., 160-162, 194 

Tsinan, 115, 140, 186, 204, 207, 208, 212 

Tsuyusaki, 20-23, 25, 27, 28, 34-38, 43, 
48, 51, '75, 88-90 

Tucker, Dr., 216, 217 

Turkestan, 116, 118, 282 

Turkey, 63, 233, 254, 334 


Uchida, Professor, 46 

Union Medical College, 163, 164 
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